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PREFACE. 


rilHE opportunity of a new edition has enabled the author 
to make numerous additions to both the volumes of this 
treatise. To make room for these some less important matter 
has been omitted. Many of these additions have already appeared 
in the German translation of this work and this is particularly 
the case with the additions made to the second volume. In the 
seven or eight years which have elapsed since the translation was 
published the progress of the science has not been slow. Much 
new matter therefore has been introduced into both the volumes 
and this has been arranged either as new theorems or as examples 
according to their importance. 

The dynamical principles of the subject are given in this volume 
together with the more elementary applications, while the more 
diflBcult theories and problems appear in the second. Sometimes 
one case of a problem supplies an example sufficiently elementary 
to appear in this volume while the general theory is given in the 
next. For example, the small oscillations of a vertical top and 
the motion of a sphere on a rough plane are partly discussed 
here, but they are more fully treated of in the second volume. 
In order that the plan of the book may be understood, a short 
summary of the next volume has been added to the table of 
contents. 

Each chapter has been made as far as possible complete in 
itself. This arrangement is convenient for thos^ who are already 
acquainted with dynamics, as it enables them to direct their 
attention to those parts in which they may feel most interested. 
It also enables the student to select his own order of reading. 
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The student who is just beginning dynamics may not wish to be 
delayed by a chapter of preliminary analysis before he enters 
on the real subject of the book. He may therefore begin with 
D’Alembert’s Principle and read only those parts of Chapter I. 
to which reference is made. Others may wish to pass on as 
soon as possible to the principles of Angular Momentum and 
Vis Viva. Though a different order may be found advisable for 
some readers, I have ventured to indicate a list of Articles to 
which those who are beginning dynamics should first turn their 
attention. 

As in the previous editions a chapter has been devoted to the 
discussion of Motion in Two Dimensions. This course has been 
adopted because it seemed expedient to separate the difliculties 
of dynamics from those of solid geometry. 

Throughout each chapter there will be found numerous ex¬ 
amples, many being very easy, while others are intended for the 
more advanced student. In order to obtain as great a variety 
of problems as possible, a collection has been added at the end 
of each chapter, taken from the Examination Papers which have 
been set in the University and in the Colleges. As these problems 
have been constructed by many different examiners, it is hoped 
that this selection will enable the student to acquire facility in 
solving all kinds of dynamical problems. 

There are many useful instruments and important experimental 
researches whose theories require only a knowledge of dynamics 
and which can be easily understood without any long or intricate 
description. It will be seen that many of these have been selected 
as useful examples. 

Historical sketches have been attempted whenever they could 
be briefly given. Such notices, if not carried too far, add greatly 
to the interest of the subject. It is chiefly with the memoirs 
written since the early part of the last century that we are here 
concerned, and the number of these is so great that anything more 
than a slight notice of some of them is impossible. 
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A useful theorem is many times discovered and probably each 
time with variations. It is thus often diflBcult to ascertain who is 
the real author. It has therefore been found necessary to correct 
some of the references given in the former editions and to add 
references where there were none before. 

The use of dots and accents for differential coefficients with 
regard to the time has been continued whenever a short notation 
was desirable. One objection to this notation is that the meaning 
of the symbol may be greatly changed by a slight error in the 
number of the dots or accents. As this might increase the 
difficulties of the subject to a beginner, the use of dots in the 
earlier chapters has been restricted chiefly to the working of 
examples, and care has been taken that the results should be 
clearly stated. 


Petbrhoube, 
August 1905. 


EDWARD J. ROUTH. 
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Theory of moving axes, Clairaut’s theorem, motioB relative to the earth, and 
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The student, to whom the subject is entirely new, is advised to read first the 
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CHAPTER I 


MOMENTS OF INERTIA 

1. In the subsequent pages of this work it wi.ll be found 
that certain integrals continually recur. It is therefore convenient 
to collect these into a preliminary chapter for reference. Though 
their bearing on dynamics may not be obvious beforehand, yet 
the student may be assured that it is as useful to be able to write 
down moments of inertia with facility as it is to be able to quote 
the centres of gravity of the elementary bodies. 

In addition however to these necessary propositions there are 
many others which are useful as giving a more complete view of 
the arrangement of the axes of inertia in a body. These also have 
been included in this chapter though they are not of the same 
importance as the former. 

2. All the integrals used in dynamics as well as those used 
in statics and some other branches of mixed mathematics are 
included in the one form 

/// (xf^y^z^dxdydzy 

where (a, ^ 8 , 7 ) have particular values. In statics two of these 
three exponents are usually zero, and the third is either unity 
or zero, according as we wish to find the numerator or denomi¬ 
nator of a coordinate of the centre of gravity. In dynamics of 
the three exponents one is zero, and the sum of the other two 
is usually equal to 2 . The integral in all its generality has not 
yet been fully discussed, probably because only certain cases have 
any real utility. In the case in which the body considered is 
a homogeneous ellipsoid the value of the general integral has 
been found in gamma fimctioiais by Lejeune Dirichlet in Vol. iv. 
of Liouvilles Journal, His results were afterwards extended by 
Liouville in the same volume to the case of a heterogeneous 
ellipsoid in which the strata of uniform density are similar 
ellipsoids. 

In this treatise, it is intended chiefly to restrict ourselves to 
the consideration of moments and products of inertia, as being the 
only cases of the integral which are useful in dynamics. 

R. a 
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3. Definitions. If the mass of eveiy particle of a material 
system is multiplied by the square of its distance from a straight 
line, the sum of the products so formed is called the moment of 
inertia of the system about that line. 

If M be the mass of a system and k be such a quantity that 
Mk^ is its moment of inertia about a given straight line, then k is 
called the radius of gyration of the system about that line. 

The term “ moment of inertia ” was introduced by Euler, and 
has now come into general use wherever Rigid Djmamics is studied. 
It will be convenient for us to use the following additional terms. 

If the mass of every particle of a material system is multi¬ 
plied by the square of its distance from a given plane or from 
a given point, the sum of the products so formed is called the 
moment of inertia of the system with reference to that plane or 
that point. 

If two straight lines Ox, Oy be taken as axes, and if the mass 
of every particle of the system be multiplied by its two co¬ 
ordinates X, y, the sum of the products so formed is called the 
product of inertia of the system about those two axes. 

This might, perhaps more conveniently, be called the product 
of inertia of the system with reference to the two coordinate 
planes xz, yz. 

The term fnoment of inertia with regard to a plane seems to have been first used 
by M. Binet in the Journal Poly technique, 1813. 

4. Let a body be referred to any rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz 
meeting in a point 0, and let x, y, z be the coordinates of any 
particle m, then according to these definitions the moments of 
inertia about the axes of x, y, z respectively will be 

A = 2m (y* + z% B *= 2m {z'^ -fa;*), (7 « 2m + y*). 

The moments of inertia with regard to the planes yz, zx, xy, 
respectively, will be 

A* — 2m^, R' = 2my*, C = ^mz\ 

The products of inertia with regard to the axes yz, zx, xy will be 
D = ^myz, E = ^mzx, liTnxy. 

Lastly, the moment of inertia with regard to the origin will be 
H = 2m (iT® + y* + z ^)« 2mr®, 

where r is the distance of the particle m from the origin. 

6. Elemeiitary Propositions. The following propositions 
may be established without diflSculty, and will serve as illustrations 
of the preceding definitions. 
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( 1 ) The three moments of inertia A, B, G about three 
rectangular axes are such that the sum of any two of them is 
greater than the third. For A + B-Csazww'* and is positive. 

( 2 ) The sum of the moments of inertia about any three 

rectangular axes meeting at a given point is always the same; 
and is equal to twice the moment of inertia with respect to that 
point. For A+B + C= 2 Sto {x^ + jb*) = and is therefore independent 

of the directions of the axes. 

(3) The sum of the moments of inertia of a system with 
reference to any plane through a given point and its normal at 
that point is constant and equal to the moment of inertia of the 
system with reference to that point. Take the given point as origin and 
the plane as the plane of xy, then C'-f (7=Smr®, which is independent of the 
directions of the axes. 

Hence we infer that 

and G'^i(A^B-G). 

(4) Any product of inertia as D cannot numerically be so 
great as ^A, 

( 6 ) If A, J5, are the moments and product of inertia of a 
lamina about two rectangular axes in its plane, then Ail is greater 
than if t be any quantity we have + + (yt+x )2 = a positive 

quantity. Hence the roots of the quadratic At^+2Ft'{'B=zO are imaginary, and 
therefore AB^F^. 

( 6 ) Prove that for any body 

(A + 5 - (7)(jS +C-A) > 4i;», 

(A + 5 ~ C7) ( jB + C ^ A) ((7 4 -A - 5) > 8 

(7) The moment of inertia of the surface of a sphere of 
radius a and mass M about any diameter is Ar|a^ Since every element 
is equidly distant fTom the centre its moment of inertia about the centre is Ma^, 
Httioe by (2) the result follows. 

( 8 ) The moment of inertia of the surface of a hemisphere 
of radius a and mass M about every diameter is if Ja®. This follows 
immediately from (7) by completing the sphere, writing 2Af for M and halving the 
result. 


6. It is clear that the process of finding moments and products 
of inertia is merely that of integration. We may illustrate this 
by the following example. 

To find the moment of inertia of a uniform triangular plate 
about an awis in its plane passing through one angular point 

Let AJ?(7be the triangle, Ay the axis about which the moment 
is required. Draw Ass perpendicular to Ay and produce BG to 
meet Ay in i). The given triangle ABC may be regarded as the 

1—2 
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difference of the triangles ABD, ACD. Let us then first find the 

n)(»ment of inertia of ABD. Let 
PQP'Q' be an elementary area whose 
sides PQ, P'Q' are parallel to the 
base AD, and let PQ cut Ax in M. 
Let /9 be the distance of the angular 
point B from the axis Ay, AM — x 
and AD^l. 

Then the elementary area PQP'Q' 

Q ___ ^ 

is clearly I dx, and its moment 



of inertia about Ay is fil 


/3-x 


dx . x"^, 


w'here is the mass per unit of 
area. Hence the moment of inertia 
of the triangle ABD 

= /“ ^ (l - 


Similarly if 7 be the distance of the angular point C from the 
axis Ay, the moment of inertia of the triangle ACD is 
Hence the moment of inertia of the given triangle ABC is 
(/8® — 7 ®). Now and are the areas of the triangles 
ABD, ACD, Hence if M be the mass of the triangle ABC, the 
moment of inertia of the triangle about the axis Ay is 

+ /97 -h 7*'). 


Ex, If each element of the mass of the triangle be multiplied by the «th power 
of its distance from the atraight line through the angle A, then it may be proved in 

23/ 


the same way that the sum of the products is 


(»H*1)(» + 2) /3-7 


7. When the body is a lamina the moment of inertia about an 
axis perpendicular to its plane is e(pial to the sum of the moments 
of inertia about any two rectangular axes in its plane drawn from 
the point where the former axis meets the plane. 

For let t he axis of z be taken normal to the plane, then, if 
A, B, C are the moments of inertia about the axes, we have 

A S B « C = 2m 4 * y% 

and therefore (7 = -j- J?. 

We may apply this theorem to the case of the triangle. Let 

7 ' be the distances of the points jS, C from the axis Ax. Then 
the moment of inertia of the triangle about a normal to the plane 
of the triangle through the point A is 

\M 4“ ^7 4* 7“ -f 4- ^8^7' + 7'®). 
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Ex. Prove that the moment of ineitia of the perimeter of a circle of radius a 
and mass M about any diameter is 

Since every element is equally distant from the axis of the circle, the moment 
of inertia about that axis is C=^Ma-. Since A~B, the result follows at once. 


8. Steference Table. The following inoineuts of inertia 
occur so frequently that they have been collected together for 
reference. The reader is advised to commit to memory the following 
table : 

The moment of inertia of 

(1) A rectangle whose sides are 2 a and 2 b 

about ail axis through its centre in its plane per-) ^ 

pendiciilar to the side 2a ' mass ^ , 

about an axis through its centre perpendicu-) a--f 6- 

lar to its plane |"3" * 

(2) An ellipse semi-axes a and b 

about the major axis a = mass ^ , 

about the minor axis 6 = mass ^ > 

4 

about an axis perpendicular to its plane] a- 4- 6- 

through the centre j 4 

In the particular case of a circle of radius a, the moment of 

a^ 

inertia about a diameter = mass --, and that about a perpen- 

a^ 

dicular to its plane through the centre = mass . 

( 3 ) An ellipsoid semi-axes a, 6, c 

about the axis a — mass . 

o 

In the particular case of a sphere of radius a the moment 

of inertia about a diameter = mass f a^ 

5 


( 4 ) A right solid whose sides are 2a, 26 , 2c 
about an axis through its centre perpendicular) _ 6- 4- c- 

to the plane containing the sides 6 and c j mass ^ 

These results may be all included in one rule, which the author 
has long used as an assistance to the memory. 

Moment of inertia] (sum of squares of perpendicular 

about an axis •__ semi-axes) 

of symmetry ) “ 3; 4 o 71 • 

The denominator is to be 3 , 4 or 5 , according as the body is 
rectangular, elliptical or ellipsoidal. 
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Thus, if we require the moment of inertia of a circle of radius 
a about a diameter, we notice that the perpendicular semi-axis in 
its plane is the radius a, and that the semi-axis perpendicular to its 

a* 

plane is zero, the moment of inertia required is therefore M , 


if Jf be the mass. If we require the moment about a per¬ 
pendicular to its plane through the centre, we notice that the 
perpendicular semi-axes are each equal to a and the moment 


required is therefore 


M 


a® + a* 

~ 4 ~ 



9. As the process for determining these moments of inertia is very nearly the 
same for all these oases, it will be sufficient to consider only two instances. 

To determine the moment of inertia oj an ellipse about the minor axis. 



Let the equation of the ellipse he 

Take any elementary area 

PQ parallel to the axis of y, then clearly 
the moment of inertia is 

fa b t _ 

4/i I x*ydx=i4ip- I jc® 

Jo ^ J 0 

where p is the mass of a unit of area. 


To integrate this, put x=:a sin and the integral becomes 


CO8^08iD^^d0 = 


8 ^ 16 ’ 


the moment of inertia =pTob ss mass ~ . 

4 4 

In the same way we may show that the product of inertia of an elliptic quadrsmt 
about its axis=mass — . 


To determine the moment of inertia of an ellipsoid about a principal diameter. 



Let the equation of the ellipsoid 

be ^ + ^ + ^ = Take any ele« 

mentary area Pl^Q parallel to the 
plane of yz. Its area ie eridently 
xPN . QN. Now PN is the value 
of z when and QN the value 
of y when s=:0, as obtained from 
the equation of the eUipsoid; 

PN=-Ja^'^\ 

a ^ 


the area of the element 


wbc 
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Let n be the maie of the unit of volume, then the whole moment of inertia 
(*wbe,, wbc f» , , + 

-M f -4-‘**='*4^8 /_ (®)<J* 

4 ^ 6» + c* 6» + c» 

—=—=mass ——— . 

So 5 

In the game way we may show that the product of inertia of the octant of an 
ellipsoid about the axis of (x, y) = mass . 

Kz. 1. The moment of inertia of an arc of a circle whose radius is a and which 
subtends an angle 2a at the oentre about an axis 


(a) through its centre perpendicular to its plane - il/a-, 

w 

(c) 


through its middle point perpendicular to its plane = 21/ a\ 


about the diameter which bisects the arc 




Ex. 2. The moment of inertia of the part of the area of a parabola cut off by 
any ordinate at a distance x from the vertex is fMx* about the tangent at the 
vertex, and about the principal diameter, where y is the ordinate corre¬ 

sponding to X. 

Ex. 3. The moment of inertia of the area of the lemniscate cos 2d about 

a line through the origin in its plane and perpendicular to its axis is Ma^ (3ir + 8)/48. 

Ex. 4. A lamina is bounded by four rectangular hyperbolas, two of them have 
the axes of coordinates for asymptotes, and the other two have the axes for 
principal diameters. Prove that the sum of the moments of inertia of the lamina 
about the coordinate axes is ^ (a^ - a'^) (/3® - where a, a'; ^ are the semi¬ 

major axes of the hyperbolas. 

Take the equations xy = w, x*-y*=v, then the two moments of inertia are 
B=ijjx*Jdudv and A Jdudr, where l/J is the Jacobian of (m, v ) with regard 
to (x, y). This gives at once A -»-J5 = ^JJdudv, where the limits are clearly u = 4a® 
to u = Ja'«, v = ^ to v = 

Ex. 6. A lamina is bounded on two sides by two similar ellipses, the ratio of 
the axes in each being m, and on the other two sides by two similar hyperbolas, the 
ratio of the axes in each being n. These four curves have their principal diameters 
along the coordinate axes. Prove that the product of inertia about the coordinate 

, where a, a'; /S' are the semi-major axes of the curves. 


4 


Ex. 6. If dcr is an element of the surface of a sphere referred to any rect- 

dir 


angular axes meeting at the centre, prove that j = where r is the 

radius of the sphere and n is integral. 

Ex. 7. Taking the same axes as in the last example, prove that 

^ y ^ ^ 2n-\-V L(n) 

where n=:f^g + h and L (/) stands for the quotient of the product of all the natural 
numbers up to V product of the same numbers up to /, both included. 

To prove this, we notice that by the last example we have 

. 4iit*«+* 






(X« 4- /ap + yz)^ d<r = (X* -f 


2n-f 1 
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Expand both sides and equate the coefficients of \V 

If we multiply the result hy Ddr we have the value of the integral for any 
homogeneous shell of density D and thickness dr, Regarding J) as a function of r, 
and integrating with regard to r, we can find the value of the integral for any 
heterogeneous sphere in which the strata of equal density are concentric spheres. 

Ex. 8. If d(r is an element of the surface of an ellipsoid referred to its principal 
diameters, and i(p is the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent plane, prove 

I- a“/+‘ 

_/ •' ‘ 2u + l L (a) ’ 

where a, b, c are the semi-axes and the rest of the notation is the same as before. 

This result follows at once from the corresponding one for a spherical shell by 
the method of projections. The corresponding integral when the indices of :r, y, z 
are any quantities and the integration extends over an octant of the surface is given 
by Dirichlet's theorem in gamma functions. 

Ex, 9. Show that the volume T, the surface 8, and the moment of inertia I 
with regard to the plane perpendicular to the coordinate , of the sphere in space 
of n dimensions, whose equation is ar./4-... + .r,/- = r2, are given by 

These results follow easily from Dirichlet’s theorem. See also Art. 5 (2). 


10 . Method of Differentiation. Many moments of inertia 
may be deduced from those given in Art. 8 by the method of differen¬ 
tiation. Thus the moment of inertia of a solid ellipsoid of uniform 

4* 6” 4* 

density p about the axis of a is known to be - irahcp ^ . Let 

the ellipsoid increase indefinitely little in size, then the moment of 
inertia of the enclose<l shell is ^ ' 4 'C^) 


' irabcp ^ 


This differentiation can be effected as soon as t/ie law according 
to which the ellipsoid alters is given. Suppose the bounding 
ellipsoids to be similar, and let the ratio of the axes in each be 
given by b—pa, c = qa. Then 




moment of inertia of solid ellipsoid = ^irppq ~-~ 

0 




moment of inertia of shell = ^rrpj)q (p^ -h q^) a^da. 

In the same way the mass of solid ellipsoid — ^irppqa^ \ 

mass of shell = ^irppqa^da. 

Hence the moment of inertia of an indefinitely thin ellipsoidal 
shell of mass M bounded by similar ellipsoids is jAf (6^ + c*). 

By reference to Art. 8, it will be seen that this is the same as 
the moment of inertia of the circumscribing right solid of equal 
mass. These two bodies therefore have equal ^noments of inertia 
about their axes of symmetry at the centre of gravity. 
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11. The moments of inertia of a heterogeneous body whose 
boundary is a surface of uniform density may sometimes be found 
by the method of differentiation. Suppose the moment of inertia 
of a homogeneous body of density D, bounded by any surface of 
uniform density, to be known. Let this when expressed in terms 
of some parameter ahe (f> (a) D, Then the moment of inertia of a 
stratum of density 1) will be <j> (a) Dda, Replacing D by the 
variable density p,the moment of inertia required will be / p^\a)da. 


Kx. 1. Show that the moment of inertia of a heterogeneous ellipsoid about the 
major axis, tlie strata of uniform density being similar concentric ellipsoids, and 
the density along the major axis varying as the distance from the centre, is 


Ex. 2.* The moment of inertia of a heterogeneous ellipse about the minor axis, 
the strata of uniform density being confocal ellipses and the density along the 


minor axis varying as the distance from the centre, is 


3di 

20 


- 5rtV- 
~'6ac^ 


12. Other methods of finding moments of inertia. The 

moments of inertia given in the table in Art. 8 are only a few of 
those in continual use. The moments of inertia of an ellipse, for 
example, about its principal axes are there given, but we shall 
also frequently want its moments of inertia about other axes. It 
is of course possible to find these in each separate case by integra¬ 
tion. But this is a tedious process, and it may be often avoided 
by the use of the two following propositions. 

The moments of inertia of a body about certain axes through 
its centre of gravity, which we may take as axes of reference, are 
regarded as given in the table. In order to find the moment of 
inertia of that body about any other axis we shall investigate : 

(1) A method of comparing the required moment of inertia 
with that about a parallel axis through the centre of gravity. This 
is the theorem of parallel axes. 

(2) A method of determining the moment of inertia about 
this parallel axis in terms of the given moments of inertia about 
the axes of reference. This is the theorem of the six constants of 
a body. 

13. Theorem of Parallel Axes. Oive^i the moments and 
products of inertia about all axes through the centre of gravity of a 
bodyy to deduce the moments and products about all parallel axes. 

The moment of inertia of a system of bodies about any axis is 
equal to the moment of inertia about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity plus the moment of inertia of the whole mass 
collected at the centre of gravity about the original axis. 

The product of inertia about any two axes is equal to the 
product of inertia about two parallel axes through the centre of 
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gravity plus the product of inertia of the whole mass collected at 
the centre of gravity about the original axes. 


Firstly, take the axis about which the moment of inertia is 
required as the axis of z. Let m be the mass of any particle of 
the body, which generally will be any small element. Let a?, y, z 
be the coordinates of m, x, y, z those of the centre of gravity 0 of 
the whole system of bodies, x, y\ z those of m referred to a system 
of parallel axes through the centre of gravity. 


Then 


since 




^my 

tm* 


2m/ 


are the coordinates of the 


2m ' 2m ' 2m 
centre of gravity of the system referred to the centre of gravity 
as the origin, it follows that l,fnx' « 0, Xmy' == 0, 2m/ * 0. 


The moment of inertia of the system about the axis of z is 
=* 2m (a^ -f* 2/®), 

= 2m {(x -f xj 4* 07 4- y'f], 

= 2m (x^ 4 - y^) 4“ 2m (x^ 4 - y'^) 4 * 2x . Xnix' 4 - 2y . Smy\ 


Now 2m (^4-^0 is the moment of inertia of a mass 2m 
collected at the centre of gravity, and 2m (a?'®4'y *) is the moment 
of inertia of the system about an axis through (?, also Xmx' = 0, 
2my' = 0; whence the proposition is proved. 


It follows from this theorem, that, of all axes parallel to a 
given straight line that one has the least moment of inertia which 
passes through the centre of gravity. 

Secondly^ take the axes of a?, y as the axes about which the 
product of inertia is required. The product required is 

= 2m ooy = 2m (ic 4 x) {y + y'), 

= ^. 2m 4- '%mx*f 4- x^mf 4- y^mx!^ 

= xyXm 4 - 'S.mxy, 

Now . 2m is the product of inertia of a mass 2m collected 
at 0 and ^mxfy' is the product of the whole system about axes 
through 0 ; whence the proposition is proved. 

Let there be two parallel axes A and B at distances a and b 
from the centre of gravity of the body. Then, if M be the mass 
of the material system, 

moment of inertia) „ (moment of inertia 

about ^ -MK‘. 

Hence when the moment of inertia of a body about one axis 
is known, that about any other parallel axis may be found. It is 
obvious that a similar proposition holds with regard to the pro¬ 
ducts of inertia. 
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14. The preceding proposition may he generalized as follows. 
Let any system be in motion, and let x, y, z be the coordinates at 
the time t of any particle of mass m. Let also x^ y^ z\ x, y, z 
be the resolved velocities and accelerations of the same particle, 
where the dots represent as usual differentiations with regard to 
the time. Suppose 

V = {x, X, X, y, y, y, z, z, z) 

to be a given function depending on the structure and motion of 
the system, the summation extending throughout the system. 
Also let ^ be an algebraic function of the first or second order. 
Thus may consist of such terms as 

cur* 4- hxy 4* ci* 4- eyz 4-/*? +. 

where a. 6, c, &c. are some constants. Then the following general 
principle will hold. 

The value of V for any system of coordinates is equal to the 
value of V obtained for a parallel system of coordinates with the 
centre of gravity for origin plus the value of V for the whole nfiass 
collected at the centre of gravity with reference to the first system of 
coordinates. 

For let X, y, z be the coordinates of the centre of gravity, and 
let x — x-{-x\ &C., x — x-i-x, &c. 

Now since <f> is an algebraic function of the second order of 
X, Xy x; y, &c. it is evident that on making the above sub¬ 
stitution and expanding, the process of squaring &c. will lead to 
three sets of terms, those containing only S, x, &c., those 
containing the products of x\ &c., and lastly those containing 
only x\ x\ &c. The first of these will on the whole make up 
0 {Xy Xy &c.), and the last ^ (a:', i;', &c.). 

Hence V =» l,m<f> (x, ...)4- Xm(f>(x\ x' + ...) 

4- Sm (A^' 4" Bxx' 4- Cxp' 
where Ay By C, Src. are some constants. 

Now the term 'Zm(xx') is the same as x^mx\ and this 
vanishes. For since S7rur' = 0, it follows that = Simi¬ 
larly all the other terms in the second line vanish. 

Hence the value of V is reduced to two terms. But the first 
of these is the value of V for the whole mass collected at the 
centre of gravity, and the second of these the value of V for 
the whole system referred to the centre of gravity as origin. 
Hence the proposition is proved. 

The proposition would obviously be true if a?, y, Zy or any 
higher differential coefficients were also present in the func¬ 
tion F. 
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15. Theorem of the six constants of a body. Given the 
moments and products of inertia about three straight lines at right 
angles meeting in a pointy to deduce the moments and products of 
inertia abotit all other awes meeting in that point 


Take those three straight lines as the axes of coordinates. 
Let Ay By C he tlie moments of inertia about the axes of Xyyy z\ 
Dy Ey F the products of inertia about the axes of yZy zXy xy. Let 
a, 7 be the direction-cosines of any straight line through the 
origin, then the moment of inertia / of the body about that line 
will be given by the equation 

/ = + 5/3^ + Or - 2i>/J7 - ~ 2Fa/3. 


Let P be any point of the body at which a mass m is situated, 
and let Xy y, z be the coordinates of P. 
Let ON be the line whose direction- 
cosines are a, / 3 , 7 , draw PN perpendicular 
to ON, 

Since ON is the projection of OP, it is 
clearly = xa -f* y/3 + ^ 7 , also 
0/^ == xr 4 3 /^ -f z^y and 1 = a* -f -f 7 ^ 



The moment of inertia I about ON = UmPN^ 

= Sm [x^ 4- y** 4 P — {ax ^y + yzY] 

= {(P 4 y^ 4 z"^) (a- 4 4 7 ^) “■ {ax 4 ySy 4 7 -^)*’) 

= Sm (y^ 4 P) 4 Xni (z^ 4 x-) 4 {x- 4 y“) 7 - 

— 2'lmyz . ffy — 2^inzx . ya — 2'^mxy . 

= Aa^ 4 4 Cy^ - 2D0y - 2Eya - 2Fa/3. 

It may be shown in exactly the same manner that if A'y B\ C' 
be the moments of inertia with regard to the planes yz, zXy ^y, 
that the moment of inertia with regard to the plane whose 
direction-cosines are a, / 8 , 7 is 

I' = A'a^^ 4 7//?^ 4 Or 4 2D^y 4 2*734 2Fa/3. 

It should be remarked that this formula differs from that 
giving the moment of inertia about a straight line in the signs 
of the three last terms. 


16. When three straight lines at right angles and meeting in 
a given point are such that if they be taken as axes of coordinates 
all the products Xmxyy Sr/iy^’, ^mzx vanish, these are said to be 
Principal Axes at the given point. 

The three planes whicli pass each through two principal axes 
are called the Principal Planes at the given point. 

The moments of inertia about the principal axes at any point 
are called the Principal moments of ineHia at that point. 
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The fundamental formula in Art. 15 may be much simplified 
if the axes of coordinates can be chosen so as to be principal 
axes at the origin. In this case the expression takes the simple 
form / = A a- 4- -f C^f. 

A method will presently be given by which we can always 
find these axes, but in some simpler cases we may determine 
their position by inspection. Let the body be symmetrical about 
the plane of xy. Then for every element m on one side of the 
plane whose coordinates are {x, y, z) there is another element of 
equal mass on the other side whose coordinates are {x, y, - z). 
Hence for such a body ^nixz = 0 and 'Imyz = 0 . If the body be 
a lamina in the plane of xy^ then the z of every element is zero, 
and we have again ^mxz = 0, ^myz^^O. 

Recurring to the table in Art. 8 , we see that in every case the 
axes, about which the moments of inertia are given, are principal 
axes. Thus in the case of the ellipsoid, the three principal 
sections are all planes of symmetry, and therefore, by what has 
just been said, the principal diameters are principal axes of 
inertia. In applying the fundamental formula of Art. 15 to any 
body mentioned in the table, we may therefore always use the 
modified form given in this article. 

17. fixamplM. Let hh now consider how the two important propositions of 
Arts. 13 and 15 are to he applied in practice. 

Ex. 1. Suppose we want the moment of inertia of an elliptic area of mass M 
and semi-axes a and b about a diameter making an angle 0 with the major axis. The 
moments of inertia about the axes of a and h respectively are ^3/5^ and JAfa®. 
By Art. 16 the moment of inertia about the diameter is 

If r be the length of the diameter this is knowm from the equation of the ellipse to 

, .1/ am ^ . r • 

be the same as — , which is a very convenient form in practice. 

Ex. 2. Suppose we want the moment of inertia of the same ellipse about 
a tangent. Let p be the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent, then by 
Art. 13, the required moment is equal to the moment of inertia about a parallel 

axis through the centre together vfith Mp^=^ since pr=a6. 

Ex. 3. As an example of a different kind, let us find the moment of inertia of 
an ellipsoid of mass M and semi-axes (a, 5, c) with regard to a diametral plane whose 
direction-cosines referred to the principal planes are (a, y). By Art. 8, the moments 

of inertia with regard to the principal axes are IM (6*-f-c“), (c®-f a-*), (a®+ 5*). 

Hence by Art. 5, the moments of inertia with regard to the principal planes are 
JAfo®, iMb\ Hence the required moment of inertia is (aV + cV)* 

If p be the perpendicular on the parallel tangent plane, we know by solid geometry 
that this is the same as 

£x. 4. The moment of inertia of a rectangle whose sides are 2 a, 25 about 

. 2Af am 
• dwgonoJ » -8 
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Ex. 5. If itcj, /c, be the radii of gyration of an elliptic lamina about two 
conjugate diameters, then jfa + ~ ^ • 

Ex. 6 . The sum of the moments of inertia of an elliptic area about any two 
tangents at right angles is always the same. 

Ex. 7. If M be the mass of a right cone, a its altitude and b the radius of the 
base, then the moment of inertia about the axis is that about a stlraight 

line through the vertex perpendicular to the axis is +that about a slant 

Sb* 6a^ + M 

side M about a perpendicular to the axis through the centre of 

JV CL + 0 * 

gravity is M^(a^ + ih*). 

Ex. 8 . If a be the altitude of a right cylinder, b the radius of the base, then 
the moment of inertia about the axis is ^Mb* and that shout a straight line through 
the centre of gravity perpendicular to the axis is + 

Ex. 9. The moment of inertia of a body of mass M about a straight line whose 


equation is 


_y~g _z~h 


referred to any rectangular axes meeting at the 


centre of gravity is 

Ai* -h + Cn® - 2Z>mn - 2Enl - 2Flm + M {p + g^ + h^--{fl + gvi:^ hnf }, 
where (I, m, n) are the direction-cosines of the straight line. 

Ex. 10 . The moment of inertia of an elliptic disc whose equation is 
ax* + 2bxy -f- cy* + 2dx -f 2ey + 1 = 0 , 

about a diameter parallel to the axis of x, is ^, where M is the mass and 
» 4 {ac - 0 *)^ 

H is the determinant ac - b* + 2bed - as* - cd*, usually called the discriminant. 

Ex. 11. The moment of inertia of the elliptic disc whose equation in areal 
coordinates is ^(«, y, z)=sO about a diameter parallel to the side a is 




where A is the area, H the discriminant and K the bordered discriminant. 


18. Metliod of tramfOnnatioii of axes. The method used in Art. 15 to 
find the moment of inertia about the straight line ON is really equivalent to a 
change of coordinate axes in which this straight line is taken as a new axis, say, 
of those of 7f and ^ not being required. We may now generalise this into a 
method which is often of great practical use. 

Let ns suppose that ^ (^, 77 , is any quadratic function, say 
^=Li^ + L2i7» + L,r»+2iriT7i'+2A,^f + 2^,fi7, 
and that it is required to find (|, 17 , i*) the summation extending throughout 
any body. 

Select some convenient set of axes which we may call x, p, s 
having the same origin such that the tix eomtanU of the body, 
viz. Dmar*, Xmz*, Xmxy, Xmyz, Xmzx, are all known or can 

be easily found. Let the direction-cosines of these axes be given 
by the diagram in the margin. 

We then have ^=ax + a'p + a"z, 17 =/ 8 x+/5'p + yx + y'y + y^'z. Substitut¬ 

ing these values and expanding we obtain an expression for (^, 77, f) in terms 
of the six known constants of the body. 




V 


X 

a 

p 

y 

y 

o! 


i 

z 

0 !* 


y' 
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ThA ratolt mftj appear at first sight to be rather oomplioated, but if the new 
axes be properly chosen it rednoes in most oases to a few terms. Thus if the axei 
Ft *) arc principal axes mil the terms Smxy, Xmyz, Imzx are zero. Supposing 
this oboioe to be made, the formula reduces to the convenient form 

2 w# (f, r) = 0 (a, P. y) Smx 2 -f- ^ (a', /3', V) 2 mp 2 + ^ 7 ") Smc®...( 1 ). 

In using this formula, the coefficient of is obtained by substituting for 

<f, 17 , i*) in ^ (f, 17 , f) the direction-cosines of the new axis of a:, i.e. the cosines in 
the row of the diagram marked x. The coefficient of may be obtained by 
substituting the direction-cosines of the new axis of y, i.e. the cosines in the row 
marked y, and so on. 

If it be required to change the origin of coordinates also, this may be done by 
an application of the theorem in Art. 14. 

If the body is a triangular area or a tetrahedral volume, the value of the integral 
Xmf may be written down at sight when the coordinates of the corners of the body 
are given. We have merely to replace the body by any convenient system of equi- 
momental points^ see Art. 36. 

Ex. 1. The coordinates of the centre of an elliptic area are (/, h) and the 
direction-cosines of its axes are (a, y) (a^ 7 '), prove that 

= M (/i2 -f 

Ex. 2. Let Ox, Oy, Oz be the principal axes at the origin, prove that the 
product of inertia F' = 'Zm^n about two rectangular axes 0^, Or; whose directions 
are (a, a', a") (p, /S', /3") is given by either of the formulae 

Zm^ij = apZmx‘^ -h a'P'Zmy^ + a'p"Zmz^ 

= - apA - a'p'B - a"/3"C. 

The first result is seen at once to be true by substituting the values of 
it V gi^eu above; and the second result follows immediately from the first since 
a/ 3 -f a'/5'-i-a"/8"=0. These are very simple formuUu to find products of inertia. 

Ex. 3 . Let ( 7 , 7 ', 7 ") be the direction-cosines of a ^xed axis O^. Thien as 
Oi, Of) turn round Of; prove that both D'^-f and A'B' -F'‘^ are constant where 
A\ B\ C\ D\ E', F' are the moments and products of inertia of the body referred 
to these moving axes. 

For by Ex. 2 , - D' = Apy Bp'y' + 0/9'V'» - JS' = Att 7 -h Ba'y^ -f Ca"y" ; 

D'2 + ^ '2 = (a2 4 -/ 32 ) + 2AByy' (aa' + pp') + &c ,; 

since «®+/ 92 =l- 7 a=: 7'2 + 7"2 and aa'+/3/3'= - 77 ' we have 

D'2 + ^'2 = (A - i?)2 (77')2 + (B - C)2 (y'y")^ + (C ~ A)2 {y"y)K 

SimQarly A'B' - F^^^BCy^ + CAy'^ + ABi'^K 

19. Th« KUipiolds of Inertia. The expression which has 
been found in Art. 15 for the moment of inertia / about a straight 
line whose direction-cosines are (a, / 8 , 7 ), 

I *Aa® + J5/8* + C7=-2D/87- 2jE7a-2/"a/8, 

admits of a very useful geometrical interpretation. 

Let a radius vector OQ move in any manner about the given 
point 0 , and be of such length that the moment of inertia about 
OQ may be jproporidonal to the inverse square of the length. 
Then if B represent the length of the radius vector whose 
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direction-cosines are (a, yS, 7 ), we have /= where e is some 

constant introduced to keep the dimensions correct, and M is the 
mass. We shall sometimes abbreviate Me* into the single symbol K. 
Hence the polar equation of the locus of Q is 

^, = Aa> + B^+ Cy’ - 2D/37 -2Eya~ 2FaB. 
li 

Transforming to Cartesian coordinates, we have 

iT = 4 Z« 4 . £ P -f ez* - 2 Z) - 2 EZX ^ 2 FX F, 

which is the equation of a quadric. Thus to every point 0 of 
a material body there is a corresponding quadric which possesses 
the property that the moment of inertia about any radius vector 
is represented by the inverse square of that radius vector. The 
convenience of this construction is, that the relations which exist 
between the moments of inertia about straight lines meeting at 
any given point maybe discovered by help of the known properties 
of a quadric. 

Since a moment of inertia is essentially positive, being by 
definition the sum of a‘number of squares, it is clear that every 
radius vector R must be real. Hence the quadric is always an 
ellipsoid. It is called the momental ellipsoid, and was first used 
by Cauchy, Exercices de Math, Vol. ii. 

So much has been written on the ellipsoids of inertia that it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine what is really due to each of the various authors. The reader will find much 
information on these points in Prof. Cayley’s report to the British Association on 
the Special Problems of Dynamics, 1862. 

20. The Invariants. The momental ellipsoid is defined by 
a geometrical property, viz. that any radius vector is equal to some 
constant divided by the square root of the moment of inertia 
about that radius vector. Hence whatever coordinate axes are 
taken, we must always arrive at the same ellipsoid. If therefore 
the momental ellipsoid be referred to any set of rectangular axes, 
the coefficients of Z®, F^ Z^,'-2YZ, — 2 ZZ, —2ZF in its equa¬ 
tion will still represent the moments and products of inertia about 
these axes. 

Since the discriminating cubic determines the lengths of the 
axes of the ellipsoid, it follows that its coefficients are unaltered 
by a transformation of axes. But these coefficients are 

ABC-- 2DEF ^- BE^ - CF\ 

Renee for all rectangular axes having the same origin, these are 
invariable and all are greater than zero. 
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21 . It should be noticed that the constant e is arbitrary, 
though when once chosen it cannot be altere<i. Thus we have 
a series of similar and similarly situated ellipsoids, any one of 
which may be used as a momental ellipsoid. 

When the body is a plane lamina, a section of the ellipsoid 
corresponding to any point in the lamina by the plane of the 
lamina, is called a momental ellipse at that point. 

If principal axes at any point 0 of a body be taken as axes of 
coordinates, the e(|uation of the momental ellipsoid takes the 
simple form AX‘^ •¥ CZ^ where M is the mass and 

any constant. Let us now apply this to some simple cases. 


Ex. 1. To find the momental ellipsoid at the centre of a material elliptic disc. 
Taking the same notation as before, we have A = lMb'^, B~\Ma:^y 
Hence the ellipsoid is -f |HiJ {a^ b'^) — Me^. 


Since e is any constant, this may be written 






When ir = 0, this becomes an ellipse similar to the boundary of given disc. Hence 
we infer that the momental ellipse at the centre of an elliptic area is any similar 
and similarly situated ellipse. This also follows from Art. 17, Ex. 1, 


Ex. 2. To find the momental ellipsoid at any point O of a material straight rod 
AB of mass M and length 2a. Let the straight line GAB be the axis of Xy 0 the 
origin, G the middle point of ABy OG^c, If the material line can be regarded 
as indefinitely thin, A = 0, B = M {^a^-^c^)=rCy hence the momental ellipsoid is 

+ Z^=e'\ where e' is any constant. The monfental ellipsoid is therefore an 
elongated spheroid, which becomes a right cylinder having the straight line for 
axis, when the rod becomes indefinitely thin. 

Ex. 3. The momental ellipsoid at the centre of a material ellipsoid is 
(62 + c2) A2 + {c^ + a^) y2 4* (a2 + 62) Z2 = €«, 

where € is any constanL It should be noticed that the longest and shortest axes of 
the momental ellipsoid coincide in direction with the longest and shortest axes 
respectively of the imteidal ellipsoid. 

22. Conversely, we may show that any ellipsoid being giveUy a real material 
body can be found of which it U the momental ellipsoid provided the sum of the 
squares of the reciprocals of any two of its axes is greater than the square of the 
reciprocal of the third. 

For let the moments of inertia about the principal diameters be A^Kja^j 
B — C:=^KIc^y then by Art. 5 it is necessary that the sum of any two of the 
three Ay By C should be greater than the third. Again, this condition is sufficient, 
for if we place two particles on each principal diameter, at such distances from the 
origin, =fcr, and of such masses, w, m'y m'\ that 

4mp2=R + C-"il, Amq^=C + A-- By 4mr*==il +C, 
these six particles will have the principal diameters for principal axes, and the 
given quantities, Ay By C, for their principal moments of inertia. 


23. Blementary Properties of Principal Axes. By a 

consideration of some simple properties of ellipsoids, the following 
propositions are evident: 

B. D. 


2 
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I. Of the moments of inertia of a body about axes meeting at 
a given pointy the moment of inertia about one of the principal axes 
is greatest and about another least 

For, in the momental ellipsoid, the moment of inertia about 
a radius vector from the centre is least when that radius vector 
is greatest and vice versd. And it is evident that the greatest and 
least radii vectores are two of the principal diameters. 

It follows by Art, 5 that of the moments of inertia with regard 
to all planes passing through a given point, that with regard to 
one principal plane is greatest and with regard to another is least. 

II. If the three principal moments at any point 0 are equal 
to each othery the ellipsoid becomes a sphere. Every diameter is 
then a principal diameter, and the radii vectores are all equal. 
Hence every straight line through 0 is a principal axis at 0, and 
the moments of inertia about them are all equal. 

For example, the perpendiculars from the centre of gravity of 
a cube on the three faces are principal axes ; for, the body being 
referred to them as axes, we clearly have 'Imxy = 0, ^myz = 0, 
'S.mzx = 0. Also the three moments of inertia about them are by 
symmetry equal. Hence every axis through the centre of gravity 
of a cube is a principal axis, and the moments of inertia about 
them are all equal. 

Next suppose the body to be a regular solid. Consider two 
planes drawn through tl)e centre of gravity each parallel to a face 
of the solid. The relations of these two planes to the solid are 
in all respects the same. Hence also the momental ellipsoid at 
tlie centre of gravity must be similarly situated with regard to 
each of these planes, and the same is true for planes parallel to all 
the faces. Hence the ellipsoid must be a sphere and the moment 
of inertia will be the same about every axis. 

Ex. 1. Three equal particles A, By C are placed at the corners of an equilateral 
triangle; prove that the momental ellipse at their centre of gravity (? is a circle. 

By symmetry the diameters GA, GBy GC of the momental ellipse at G must be 
equal. The ellipse is therefore a circle. 

Ex. 2. Four equal particles are placed at the corners of a tetrahedron. If the 
momental ellipsoid at their centre of gravity is a sphere, prove that the tetrahedron 
is regular. 

Ex. 3. Any point 0 in a body being given and any plane drawn through it, 
prove that two straight lines at right angles can be drawn in this plane through 0 
such that the product of inertia about them is zero. 

These are the axes of the section of the momental ellipsoid at the point 0 
formed by the given plane. 

24. At every point of a material system there are always three 
principal axes at right angles to each other. 

Construct the momental ellipsoid at the given point. Then it 
has been shown that the products of inertia about the axes are 
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half the coefficients of — XF, — FZ, — FX in the equation of 
the momental ellipsoid referred to these straight lines as axes of 
coordinates. Now if an ellipsoid be referred to its principal 
diameters as axes, these coeflBcients vanish. Hence the principal 
diameters of the ellipsoid are the principal axes of the system. 
But every ellipsoid has at least three principal diameters, hence 
every material system has at least three principal axes. 

25. Ex. 1. The principal axes at the centre of gravity being the axes of 
reference, prove that the momental ellipsoid at the point (p, r) is 

+ (^ + +p») y* + (^ + ?>) -if* - - irpZX - 2pqXY= 

when referred to its centre as origin. 

Ex. 2. Show that the cubic equation to find the three principal moments of 
inertia at any point (p, (j, r) may be written in the form of a determinant 

pq rp =0. 

pq qr i 

rp qr 

If (i, m, u) be proportional to the direction-cosines of the axes corresponding to 
any one of the values of /, their values may be found from the equations 
[I{A + il/g2 + il/7-2) [ I -j- Mpqm + Mrpn = 0, \ 

Mpq i -f {/ - (B -f- Mr- + Mp ^)} iH -f Mqrn = 0, I 
Mrpl + Mqrm -f {J - (C -f Mp^ + Mq^) | 7i = 0. J 
Thus {/, m, n) are proportional to the minors of the constituents of any row of the 
determinant. 

Ex. 3. If S — 0 be the equation to the momental ellipsoid at the centre of 
gravity 0 referred to any rectangular axes written in the form given in Art. 19, 
then the momental ellipsoid at the point P whose coordinates are (p, g, r) is 
S + M(p^^q^ + f^) {X + Y'^ + Z-) - M {pX -f gT-f rZf = 0. 

Hence show (1) that the conjugate planes of the straight line OP in the momental 
ellipsoids at 0 and P are parallel and (2) that the sections perpendicular to OP 
have their axes parallel. 

26. Ellipsoid of Gyration. The reciprocal surface of the 
momental ellipsoid is another ellipsoid, which has also been em¬ 
ployed to represent, geometrically, the positions of the principal 
axes and the moment of inertia about any line. 

We shall require the following elementary proposition. The reciprocal surface 
X® 1/® x® 

of the ellipsoid^ + p -I- ^=1 is the ellipsoid a®x*-f + cV = e'*. 

Let ON be the perpendicular from the origin 0 on the tangent plane at any 
point P of the first ellipsoid, and let I, m, n be the direction-oosines of ON, then 
Produce ON to Q so that OQ^^e'^JON, then Q is a point 
on the reciprocal surface. Let OQ=:P; Changing 

this to rectangular coordinates, we get + cV^. 

2--2 
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To each point of a material body there corresponds a series 
of similar momental ellipsoids. If we reciprocate these we get 
another series of similar ellipsoids coaxial with the first, and such 
that the moments of inertia of the body about the perpendiculars 
on the tangent planes to any one ellipsoid are proportional to 
the squares of those perpendiculars. It is, however, convenient 
to call that particular ellipsoid the ellipsoid of gyration which 
makes the moment of inertia about a perpendicular on a tangent 
plane equal to the product of the mass into the square of that 
perpendicular. If M be the mass of the body and Ay G the 
principal moments, the equation of the ellipsoid of gyration is 

A (J ~ M‘ 

It is clear that the constant on the right-hand side must be 
\'My for when F and Z are put equal to zero, MX‘^ must by 
definition be A. 


27. Conversely, the series of momental ellipsoids at any point 
of a body may be regarded as the reciprocals, with different con¬ 
stants, of the ellipsoid of gyration at that point. They are all of 
an opposite shape to the ellipsoid of gyration, having their longest 
axes in the direction of the shortest axis and their shortest axes 
in the direction of the longest axis of the ellipsoid of gyration. 
The momental ellipsoids however resemble the general shape of 
the body more nearly than the ellipsoid of gyration. They are 
protuberant where the body is protuberant and compressed where 
the body is compressed. The exact reverse of this is the case in 
the ellipsoid of gyration. See Art. 22, Ex. 3. 

28. Ex. 1. To find the ellipsoid of gyration at the centre of a material elliptic 
disc. Taking the values of B, C given in Art. 22 , Ex. 1 , we see that the 
X2 Z~ 1 

ellipsoid of gyration is jrj + - -f - 5 —^ = 7 . 

6-* a- + 4 


Ex. 2. The ellipsoid of gyration at any point O of a material rod AB is 
Y2 ya zn 

TT + 1 , 9 —9 = 1| taking the notation of Art. 21, Ex. 2. It is thus a very 

fiat spheroid which, when the r od is i ndefinitely thin, becomes a circular area, whose 
centre is at O, whose radius is c* and whose plane is perpendicular to the rod. 


Ex. 3. It may be shown that the general equation' of the ellipsoid of gyration 
referred to any set of rectangular axes meeting at the given point of the body is 


A 


-E 

MX :=o, 

-F 

B 


MY I 


-D 

C 

MZ 1 

MX 

MY 

MZ 

M i 


or, when expanded, 

{PC - 1)^) A2 + {CA - £2) + {AB- £«) Z^ + 2 (AD + £F) rZi-2 (BE + FD) ZX 

+ i{cr+ 1 >E) xr = i {ABC - AIB - be* - CF* - 2DEF). 

The right-hand side, when maltipKed by M, is the diseriminaut obtained by 
leaving out the last row and the last column, and the coefficients of X^, 

2ZXy 2XY, 2YZ are the minors of this discriminant. 


/ 
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29. The use of the ellipsoid whose equation referred to the 
principal axes at the centre of gravity is 

^rruv^ ^ ^ M * 

has been suggested by Legendre in his Fonctions Elliptiques, 
This ellipsoid is to be regarded as a homogeneous solid of such 
density that its mass is equal to that of the body. By Art. 8, 
Ex. 3, it possesses the property that its moments of inertia with 
regard to its principal axes, and therefore by Art. 15 its moments 
of inertia with regard to all planes and axes, are the same as 
those of the body. We may call this ellipsoid the equinwmental 
ellipsoid or Legendre's ellipsoid. 

Ex. If a plane move so that the moment of inertia with regard to it is always 
proportional to the square of the perpendicular from the centre of gravity on the 
plane, then this plane envelopes an ellipsoid similar to Legendre’s ellipsoid. 

30. There is another ellipsoid which is sometimes used. By Art. 15 the 
moment of inertia with reference to a plane whose direction-cosines are (a, /d, >) is 

I ' = 'Zmx^. + 2'Zniyz . + 2'Zmzx . ya + 2'Zmxy . a^. 

Hence, as in Art. 19, we may construct the ellipsoid 

'Zmx ^. -f 2 . ^2 + 2Xmyz . YZ + 2^mzx . ZX -f 2Zmxy . XY=^ K. 

Then the moment of inertia with regard to any plane through the centre is repre¬ 
sented by the inverse square of the radius vector perpendicular to that plane. 

If we compare the equation of the momental ellipsoid with that of this ellipsoid, 
w'e see that one may be obtained from the other by subtracting the same quantity 
fiom each of the coefficients of A'2, y 2 ^ Hence the two ellipsoids have their 
circular sections coincident in direction. 

This ellipsoid may also be used to hnd the moments of inertia about any 
straight line through the origin. For we may deduce from Art, 15 that the moment 
of inertia about any radius vector is represented by the difference between the 
inverse square of that radius vector and the sum of the inverse squares of the 
semi-axes. This ellipsoid is a reciprocal of Legendre’s ellipsoid. All these ellipsoids 
have their principal diameters coincident in direction, and any one of them may be 
used to determine the directions of the principal axes at any point. 

31. When the body considered is a lamina, the section of the ellipsoid of 
gyration at any point of the lamina by the plane of the lamina is called the ellipse 
of gyration. If the plane of the lamina be the plane of xy, we have 2mz2s=0. 
The section of the fourth ellipsoid is then clearly the same as an ellipse of gyration 
at the point. If any momental ellipse be turned round its centre through a right 
angle it evidently becomes similar and similarly situated to the ellipse of gyration. 
Thus, in the case of a lamina, any one of these ellipses may be easily changed 
into the others. 

32. ISqulmomantal Ooae. A straight line passes through a fixed point O and 
moves about it in such a manner that the moment of inertia about the line is always 
the same and equal to a given quantity I, To find the equation of the cone generated 
by the straight line. 

Let the principal axes at 0 be taken as the axes of coordinates, and let (a, 7) 

be the direction-cosines of the straight line in any position. Then by Art. 16 we 
have Aa^ + R/3*-f 07 **=JT. Hence the equation of the locus is 
(A -I)a2.+-(jB-l)^2.^(C-I)72=0, 
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or, transforming to Cartesian coordinates, 

(A - 7) (B-1) yU(C~ I) z^=:0. 

It appears from this equation that the principal diameters of the cone are the 
principal axes of the body at the given point. 

The given quantity 7 must be less than the greatest and greater than the least 
of the moments A, B, C. Let C be arranged in descending order of magni¬ 

tude ; then if 7 be less than B, the cone has its concavity turned towards the axis 
C, if 7 be greater than B the concavity is turned towards' the axis A, if 7=B the 
cone becomes two planes which are coincident with the central circular sections of 
the niomental ellipsoid at the point O. 

The geometrical peculiarity of this cone is that its circular sections in all cases 
are coincident in direction with the circular sections of the momental ellipsoid at 
the vertex. 

This cone is called an equimomental cone at the point at which its vertex is 
situated. 


3:1 On Equimomental Bodies. Two bodies or systems of 
bodies are said to be equimomental when their moments of inertia 
about all straight lines are equal each to each. 

34. If two systems have the same centre of gravity, the same 
mass, the same principal axes and principal moments at the centre 
of gravity, it follows from the two fundamental propositions of 
Arts. 13 and 15 that their moments of inertia about all straight 
lines are equal, each to each. 

The Converse theorem is also true. If the two bodies liave 
equal moments of inertia about every straight line, it is evident 
that the axes of maxima and minima moments are the same in 
the two bodies. Of all straight lines having a given direction 
that one has the least moment of inertia for either body which 
passes through the centre of gravity of that body (Art. 13). 
Consider any direction perpendicular to the straight line joining 
the two centres of gravity G, (?'. The minimum for one body 
passes through G and for the other through 0\ They cannot 
be the same unless G, G' coincide. 

Next consider all the directions which pass through the 
common centre of gravity. The axes of greatest and least 
moments of inertia for each body are two of the principal axes 
of that body (Art. 23). These must therefore coincide in the 
two bodies. The third axis in each body is perpendicular to 
these two, and they also must coincide. 

Lastly, consider two parallel axes at a distance p apart, one 
passing through the common centre of gravity. By the theorem 
of parallel axes, the difference of the moments of inertia about 
these for either body is Mp^, where M is the mass of that body. 
But both the moments of inertia and the distance p are the same 
for each body. Hence the masses are also equal. 

It is easy to see that two equimomental systems must have 
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the same momental ellipsoid, and therefore the same principal 
axes at every point. 


35. Case of a Triangle. To find the moments and products 
of inertia of a triangle about any axes luhatever. 

If ^ and 7 be the distances of the angular points B, 0 of a 
triangle ABC from any straight line AX drawn through thi^ 
angle A, in the plane of the triangle, it is known that the moment 
of inertia of the triangle about AX is -f-/S y- f- 7 "), where 

M is the mass of the triangle. 

Let three equal particles, the mass of each being be placed 
at the middle points of the three sides. Then it is easily seen, 
that the moment of inertia of the three particles about AX is 


M 

3 




which is the same as that of the triangle. The three particles 
treated as one system, and the triangle have the same centre of 
gravity. Let fhis point be called 0. Draw any straight line OX' 
through the common centre of gravity 0 parallel to AX, then it 
is evident that the moments of inertia of the two systems about 
OX' are also equal. 

Since this equality exists for all straight lines through 0 in 
the plane of the triangle, it will be true for two straight lines 
OX', OY' at right angles, and therefore also for a straight line 
OZ' perpendicular to the plane of the triangle. 

One of the principal axes at 0 of the triangle, and of the 
systems of three particles, is normal to the plane, and therefore the 
same for the two systems. The principal axes at 0 in the plane, 
are those two straight lines about which the moments of inertia 
are greatest and least, and therefore by what precedes these axes 
are the same for the two systems. If at any point two systems 
have the same principal axes and principal moments, they have 
also the same moments of inertia about all axes through that 
point, and the same products of inertia about any two straight 
lines meeting in that point. And if this point be the centre of 
gravity of both systems, the same thing will also be true for any 
other point. 

If then a particle whose 7uass is one-thi/d that of the triangle 
be placed at the middle point of each side, the moment of imrtia 
of the triangle about any straight line, is the same as that of the 
system of particles, and the product of ineHia about any two 
straight lines meeting one another, is the same as that of the 
system of particles. 


36. The existence of equirnomental points is of the greatest 
utility in finding the moments and products of inertia of a body 
about any axes. They may also be used for more general integrations. 
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Thus suppose any given body to be equimoraental to three 
j)articles whose coordinates are (a;i» y^y Zi), (^ 2 , 3 / 2 , ys, -^ 3 ). 

Since the masses placed at these points may not in all cases 
be equal, let these masses be respectively if,, ifa, J/ 3 , where of 
course the sum is equal to the mass of the body. Let <f> {x, y, z) 
be any function of x, y, z which does not contain any power higher 
than the second. Let it be required to find the value of the 
integral or sum 'lm<j>(x, y^ z) taken throughout the body, where 
7n is an element of the mass. The required integral is evidently 
equal to M,(l> (x^y y,, z^) + y-j, + ^s<l> ys, 

By properly choosing the equivalent points we may use a 
similar rule in which 0 is any cubic or quartic function of x, y, z, 
but as these cases are not wanted in rigid dynamics we shall 
merely state a few results a little farther on. 

The same body may be equimomental to several systems of 
points, and some of these sets may be more “convenient than the 
others. In order that a set of equimomental points may be useful 
it is necessary ( 1 ) that the points should be so conveniently placed 
in the body that their coordinates can be easily found with regard 
to any given axes, ( 2 ) that the number of points employed in the 
set should be as small as possible. Of these two requisites the 
first is by far the more important. 

Equimomental points have another use besides that of shorten¬ 
ing integrations which may otherwise be troublesome. It will be 
presently seen that they have a dynamical importance. 


37 . A momental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity of any triangle may he found 
08 follows. 

Let an ellipse be inscribed in the triangle touching two of the sides AB, BC 
in their middle points F, D. Theu, by Carnot’s theorem, it touches the third side 
CA in its middle point E. Since DF is parallel to CA the tangent at E, the straight 
line joining E to the middle point N of DF passes through the centre, and therefore 
the centre of the conic is at O the centre of gravity of the triangle. 

This conic may be shown to be a momental ellipse of the triangle at 0. To 
prove this, let us find the moment of inertia of the triangle about OE. Let 
OE=^r, and let r' be the semi-conjugate diameter, and w the angle between r and r\ 
Now OiV = Jr, and hence from the equation of the ellipse Jr'2, 


therefore moment of) „ 9 M A'* 
bertia about 0£ f f 

where A' is the area of the ellipse, so that the moments of inertia of the system 
about (IE, OF, OD are proportional inversely to OE^, 0F\ OD®. If we take a 
momental ellipse of the right dimensions, it will cut the inscribed conic in E, F, 
and D, and therefore also at the opposite ends of the diameters through these 
points. But two conics cannot cut each other in six points unless they are 
identical. Hence this conic is a momental ellipse at O of the triangle. 

A normal at O to the plane of the triangle is a principal axis of the triangle 
(Art. 16). Hence a momental ellipsoid of the triangle has the inscribed conic lor 
one principal section. If 2a and *2b be the lengths of the axes of this conic, 2c that 
of the axis of the ellipsoid which is perpendicular to the plane of the lamina, we 
have, by Arts. 7 and 19, l/c®r=l/a®-f-l/R 


^ =|Af. |r'®8in®w. 
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If the triangle be an equilateral triangle, the momental ellipsoid becomes a 
spheroid, and every axis through the centre of gravity in the plane of the triangle 
is a principal axis. 

Since any similar and similarly situated ellipse is also a momental ellipse, we 
may take the ellipse circumscribing the triangle, and having its centre at the centre 
of gravity, as the momental ellipse of the triangle. * 


38. Ex. 1. A momental ellipse at an angular point of a triangular area touches 
the opposite side at its middle point and bisects the adjacent sides. 

Ex. 2. A momental ellipse at the middle point F of the side^fli? of a triangular 
lamina ABC circumscribes the triangle and has FC, FB for conjugate diameters. 
Prove also that another momental ellipse at the same point F touches the sides ACy 
BG at their middle points. 


Ex, 3. The principal radii of gyration at the centre of gravity of a triangle 

are the roots of the equation x* - — - 

oo luo 

where A is the area of the triangle. 


Ex. 4. The direction of the principal axes at the centre of gravity 0 of a 
triangle may be constructed thus. Draw at the middle point D of any side BC 


lengths DH. 




DR’: 




along the perpendicular, where p is the perpendicular 


from A on BC and A*, k' are the principal radii of gyration found by the last 
example. Then 0//, OH' are the directions of the principal axes at 0, whose 
moments of inertia are respectively Mk^ and 

Ex. 5. The directions of the principal axes and the principal moments at the 
centre of gravity may also be determined thus. Draw at the middle point D of any 
side BC a perpendicular DK = BCj2 ^3. Describe a circle on OK as diameter and 
join 1) to the middle point of OK by a line cutting the circle in R and Sy then ORy OS 
are the directions of the principal axes, and the moments of inertia about them are 
respectively . DS^ and Jil/. DK^. 

Ex. 6. Let four particles each one-sixth of the mass of the area of a parallelo¬ 
gram be placed at the middle points of the sides and a fifth particle one-third of the 
same mass at the centre of gravity, theii these Jive particles and the area of the 
parallelogram are equimomental systems. 


Ex. 7. Let particles each equal to one-twelfth of the mass of a quadrilateral 
area be placed at each corner and let a fifth particle of negative mass but also one- 
twelfth be placed at the intersection of the diagonals. Then the centre of gravity of 
the quadrilateral area is the centre of gravity of these five particles. Let a sixth 
particle equal to three-quarters of the mass of the quadrilateral be placed at the 
centre of gravity thus found. Prove that these six particles are equimomental to the 
quadrilateral area. 

Ex. 8. Let particles each equal to one-quarter of the mass of an elliptic area be 
placed at the middle points of the chords joining the extremities of any pair of con¬ 
jugate diameters. Prove that these four particles are equimomental to the elliptic area. 

Ex. 9. Let a tenth of the mass of a solid homogeneous ellipsoid be placed at 
each of the six extremities of a set of conjugate diameters and two-fifths of the mass 
at the centre, prove that this system of particles is equimomental to the ellipsoid. 

Ex. 10. Any sphere of radius a and mass M is equimomental to a system of 

/cl\^ 

four particles each of mass l-j placed so that their distances from the centre 

make equal anglea with each other and are each equal to r, and a fifth particle equal 
to the remainder of the mass of the sphere placed at the centre. 
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39. Case of a Tetrahedron. To find the moments and 
products of inertia of a tetrahedron about any axes whatever, 
i:e. to find a system of equimomental particles. 

Let ABCD be the tetrahedron. Through one angular point 
I) draw any plane and let it be taken as the plane of xy. Let D 
be the area of the base ABC, a, / 3 , 7 the distances of its angular 
points from the plane of xy, and p the length of the perpendicular 
from D on the base ABC. 


Let PQR bo any section parallel to the base ABO and of 
thickness du, where u is the perpendicular from D on PQR. .The 
moment of inertia of the triangle PQR with respect to the plane 
of xy is the same as that of three equal particles, each one-third 
its mass, placed at the middle points of its sides. The volume of 


the element PQR = Ddu. The ordinates ’of the middle points of 
jr 

the sides AB, BC, CA are respectively ^ (a + y3), i (/S + 7 ), i (7 + ol). 
Hence, by similar triangles, the ordinates of the middle points of 
PQ, QR, RP are + ^) “/P> hW + j) u/p, i (7 + “) ^Ip- 

The moment of inertia of the triangle PQR with regard to the 
plane xy is therefore 


1 

Sp^ 




Integrating from u = 0 to u =p, we have the moment of inertia 
of the tetrahedron with regard to the plane xy 

= tV ^ + 7 " +/ 37 -f yaH- a/3}, 

where V is the volume. 


If particles each one-twentieth of the mass of the tetrahedron 
were placed at each of the angular points and the rest of the mass, 
viz. four-fifths, were collected at the centre of gravity, the moment 
of inertia of these five particles with regard to the plane of xy 


would be 




a f tV , 
4 ; 


20 


a^-f 


V V 


which is the same as that of the tetrahedron. 


The centre of gravity of these five particles is the centre of 
gravity of the tetrahedron, and together they make up the mass 
of the tetrahedron. Hence, by Art. 13, the moments of inertia of 
the two systems with regard to any plane through the centre of 
gravity are the same, and by the same article this equality will 
exist for all planes whatever. It follows, by Art. 5 , that the 
moments of inertia about any straight line are also equal. The 
two systems are therefore equimomental. 


40. Theory of PrctJectione. If the distance of every point 
in a given figure in space from some fixed plane be increased in a 
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fixed ratio, the figure thus altered is called the projection of the 
given figure. By projecting a figure from three planes at right 
angles as base planes in succession, the figure may be often much 
simplified. Thus an ellipsoid can always be projected into a 
sphere, and any tetrahedron into a regular tetrahedron. 

It is clear that if the base plane from which the figure is 
projected be moved parallel to itself into a position distant I) 
from its former position, no change of form is produced in the 
projected figure. If n be the fixed ratio of projection the pro¬ 
jected figure has merely been moved through a space nD perpen¬ 
dicular to the base plane. We may therefore suppose the base 
plane to pass through any given point which may be convenient. 

41. If two bodies are eqidmomental, their projections are also 
equimonientaL 

Let the origin be the common centre of gravity, then the 
two bodies are such that = — = &c., 

= Xni'x‘\ 'Imyz = Xm'y'z'y &c., unaccented letters referring 
to one body and accented letters to the other. Let both the 
bodies be projected from the plane of xy in the fixed ratio 1 : n. 
Then any point whose coordinates are (^, y, z) is transferred to 
{Xy y, nz) and {x\ y, z) to {x\ y\ nz). Also the elements of mass 
w, m' become nni and nm'. It is evident that the above equalities 
are not affected by these changes, and that therefore the projected 
bodies are equimonientaL 

The projection of a momental ellipse of a plane area is a 
momenta! ellipse of the projection. 

Let the figure be juojected from the axis of x as base line, 
so that any point (^, y) is transferred to (j:, y') where y ^ny^ and 
any element of area m becomes m where nm. Then 

SrriAf® = ^ SmV, Xmxy = “ ^inxy\ 'Emy^ = ~ 

The momental ellipses of the primitive and the projection are 
^my^X“ — TEmxyXY -f ^7nx^Y'^ = Me*, 
l.niy^X'‘^ ~ 2lm'xfX'Y' -h = ifV^ 

To project the former we put X' = Xy Y' — nY. Its equation 
becomes identical with the latter by virtue of the above equalities 
when we put 

42. Ex. 1. A momental ellipse of the area of a square at its centre of gravity 
is easily seen to be the inscribed circle. By projecting this figure first with one side 
as base line, and secondly with a diagonal as base, the square becomes successively 
a rectangle and a parallelogram. Hence one momental ellipse at the centre of gravity 
of a parallelogram is the inscribed conic touching the sides at their middle points. 

Ex. 2. By projecting an equilateral triangle into any triangle, we may infer the 
results of some of the previous articles, but the method will be best explained by its 
application to a tetrahedron. 
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Ex. 8. Since any ellipsoid may be obtained by projecting a sphere, we infer by 
Art. 38, Ex. 10, that any solid ellipsoid of mass M is equimomental to a system of 
3M 1 

four particles each of mass ^ placed on a similar ellipsoid whose linear dimen¬ 
sions are n times as great as those of the material ellipsoid, so that the eccentric 
lines of the particles make equal angles with each other, and a fifth particle equal 
to the remainder of the mass of the ellipsoid placed at the centre of gravity. 

If this material ellipsoid be the Legendre’s ellipsoid of any given body, we 
see that any body whatever is equimomental to a system of five particles placed as 
above described on an ellipsoid similar to the Legendre’s ellipsoid of the body. 

Ex. 4. Show that a solid oblique cone on an elliptic base is equimomental to a 
system of three particles each one-tenth of the mass of the cone placed on the cir¬ 
cumference of the base so that the differences of their eccentric angles are equal, a 
fourth particle equal to three-tenths of the cone placed at the middle point of 
the straight line joining the vertex to the centre of gravity of the base, and a 
fifth particle to make up the mass of the cone placed at the centre of gravity of the 
volume. 


43. ’To find an ellipnoid equimomental to any tetrahedron. The moments of 
inertia of a regular tetrahedron with regard to all planes through the centre of 
gravity 0 are equal by Art. 23. If r be the radius of the inscribed sphere, the 
moment with regard to a plane parallel to one face is easily seen by Art. 89 to be 
3r^ 

<31 . If then we describe a sphere of radius p= /s/3r, with its centre at the centre 

of gravity, and its mass equal to that of the tetrahedron, this sphere and the tetra¬ 
hedron will be equimomental. Since the centre .of gravity of any face projects into 
the centre of gravity of the projected face, we infer that the ellipsoid to which any 
tetrahedron is equimomental is similar and similarly situated to that inscribed in 
the tetrahedron and touching each face in its centre of gravity, but has its linear 
dimensions greater in the ratio 1 ; ^3. It may also be easily seen that the sphere 
whose radius is touches each edge of the regular tetrahedron at its middle 

point. Hence we infer that the ellipsoid equimomental to any tetrahedron touches 
each edge at its middle point and has its centre at the centre of gravity of the volume. 


Ex. 1. If A* be the sum of the squares of the edges of a tetrahedron, the 
sum of the squares of the areas of the faces and V the volume, show that the semi- 
axes of the ellipsoid inscribed in the tetrahedron, touching each face in the centre 
of gravity and having its centre at the centre of gravity of the tetrahedron, are the 
roots of „ E® . . E® „ E2 


2<.3^ ■^2^.32^ 26.3 




i = 0. 


and that, if the roots be , ±p 2 » the moments of inertia with regard to the 
principal planes of the tetrahedron are M , il/ , M . 


Ex. 2. If a perpendicular EP be drawn at the centre of gravity E of any 
where p is the perpendicular from the opposite comer of the tetrahedron 
on that face, then P is a point on the principal plane corresponding to the root p of 
the cubic. 


44, Four particles of equal mass can always he found which are equimomental to 
any given solid body. 

Let 0 be the centre of gravity of the body, Oa?, Oy, Oz the principal axes at 0, 
Let the moments of inertia with regard to the coordinate planes be Ma®, JMf/9®, and 
By Art. 84, the mass of each particle must be Let (xiyi^i) cfec. (x^y^z^) 
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be the required coordinates of these four points. Then these twelve coordinates 
mast satisfy the nine equations 

= = = Zxy=^0, 2yz = 0, 22ar = 0, 2ar = 0, Sy^O, Sz = 0. 

Now if we write a:i = a|j, 3^2 = a ^2 — 

nine equations to find the twelve coordinates <&c. which differ from 

those just written down only in having a^, /3-, 7 ^ each replaced by unity. These 
modified equations express that the momental ellipsoid at O of the four {larticles 
must be a sphere. The equations are therefore satisfied if the four points, whose 
coordinates are represented by the Greek letters, are the corners of a regular tetra¬ 
hedron. (See also Art. 23, Ex. 2 .) This tetrahedron may be regarded as inscribed 
in a sphere whose radius is ^/3. If we project this sphere into an ellipsoid whose 
semi-axes are a, /3, 7 the regular tetrahedron will be deformed into an oblique tetra¬ 
hedron. The corners of this oblique tetrahedron are the required equimomental 
points. 

In the same way we may prove that three particles of equal mass can always be 
found which are equimomental to any plane area. If Ma^, il/jS-, and zero are the 
moments of inertia of the area about the principal planes at the centre of gravity, 
the result is that these particles must lie on the ellipse + It also 

follows that, if one of these points, as />, be taken anywhere on this ellipse, the 
other two points, E and F, are at the opposite extremities of that chord which is 
bisected in some point N by the produced radius DO so that O.N = JOD. 

45, Moments with Higher Powers. These moments are 
not often wanted in dynamics though they are useful in other 
subjects. It will therefore be sufficient to state here some general 
results and to sketch the proofs in a note at the end of this 
volume. Some generalisations will also be added. 

Let da and dv be any elementary area and volume as the case 
may be. Let z be its ordinate referred to any plane of xy. Our 
object is to find the integral jz^^da or Jz'^dv for a triangle, quadri¬ 
lateral, tetrahedron, &c. 

Let the coordinates of the corners of the body be {xiy^Zi^ 
(^^ 23 / 2 ^ 2 ), &c. Let represent the sum of the different 

homogeneous products of n dimensions of as many of the z*s as 
are included in the bracket. 

Then for a triangle of area 

rn^ 1.2 . A ^ . 

+ 2 )®" 

For a quadrilateral of area A 
1 2, A 

Jz^da = 2 ”) ^ ^n-i 

where z' is the ordinate of the intersection of the diagonals. 

For a tetrahedron of volume V 
1.2.3.F 
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For two tetrahedra joined together, whose united volume is V 



1^2.3. V 
i)(n -f 2) (n + 3) 


{^n (^1 • • • ^5) ^ (^1 • • • ■^5)}» 


where / is the ordinate of the point of intersection of the common 
base with the straight line joining the two vertices. 


We notice that, except for the factor A't)r V representing the 
area or volume, these four expressions are functions of the ordinates 
only of the corners and are not functions of the differences of the 
abscissae. 


When the value of fz^^da- is known that of njxz*^~^d(r can be found by performing 
the operation ^ + *^2 ^ + • • • former result. The value of n (n - 1) da- 

can be found by repeating the operation and so on. 

Lastly, it may be shown that when two bodies are such that the values of jz^^-da 
are equal, each to each, for ail planes of xy these bodies are equimomental. 


Ex. 1. If 0 ( 2 ;, ,v, «) be a function not higher than the third degree the value of 
j<pda for any triangle can be found by using seven equivalent or equimomental 
points. We collect one-twentieth of the mas" of the area at each corner, two- 
fifteenths at the middle point of each side, and Uie rest^ viz, nine-twentieths ^ at the 
centre of gravity. 


Ex. 2. If 0(.r, ?/, z) be not higher than the third degree the value of for 
a tetrahedron can be represented by eight equivalent points. We collect nine- 
fortieths of the volume at the centre of gravity of each face and one-fortieth at each 
corner. Other examples may be found in No. 83 Quarterly Journal of Mathematics^ 
1880. 


46. Theory of Inversion. To explain how the theory of 
inversion can. be applied to find moments of inertia. 

Let a radius vector drawn from some fixed origin O to any point P of a figure be 
produced to P', where the rectangle OP. — k being some given quantity. 
Then as P travels all over the given figure, P' traces out another which is called 
the inverse of the given figure. 

Let {Xf y, z) be the coordinates of P, (x', y\ z*) those of P'; r, r' the radii vectores, 
<iv' corresponding polar elements of volume; p, p\ dm, dm' their respective 
densities and masses. Let dw be the solid angle subtended at 0 by either dv 

r'dwdr = l-j dv, 

x' X f 

and since ~ = - we have x'’^dv'-{-\ x*dv. Now dm-pdv, dm'^p'dv'. If then 

p' /f\'® 

we take ^ j we have Zx'^dm' — Zx^dm, with similar equalities in the case of 

all the other moments and products of inertia. 

When the body is an area or an arc the ratio of dv' to dv is different. We have 
dv' /k\* 

in these cases respectively ^ = Similar results however follow 

which may be all summed up iu the following theorem. 


or dv'. Then 


dv' = r''-' du) dr' 
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Theor. I. Let any body he changed into another by invereion with regard to 
any point 0. If the densities at correspondhig points he denoted by p, p' and their 

distances from 0 by r, r', let p'=:p . Then these two bodies have the same 

moments of inertia ivith regard to all straight lines through 0. Here n = 10, 8 or 6 
according as the body is a volume^ an area or an arc. 

It also follows that the two bodies have the same principal axes at the point 0, 
and the same ellipsoids of gyration. 


We may also obtain the following theorem by the use of Kelvin’s method of 
finding the potentials of attracting bodies by Inversion. 


Theor. II. Let any body he changed into another body by inversion with regard 
to any point 0. If the densities at coiresponding points P, P' be denoted by p, p', 

and their distances from 0 by r, r\ let p' = p . Then the moment of inertia of 

the second body with regard to any point C is equal to that of the first body with 
regard to the corresponding point C multivlied by either of the equal quantities 


\OCj OC 


Here ri = 8, 6 or 4 according as the body is a volume, area, or arc. 


To prove this, consider the case in which the body is a volume. By similar 
triangles CP. ?' = C'P'. OC. We then find pdv (CP)2 —p'dv' (C'P'f, by pro¬ 

ceeding as before. Ttiis being true for every element the theorem follows at once. 


Ex. The density of a solid sphere varies inversely as the tenth power of the 
distance from an external point 0. Prove that its moment of inertia about any 
straight line through 0 is the same as if the sphere were homogeneous and its 
density equal to that of the heterogeneous sphere at a point where the tangent from O 
meets the sphere. Prove that if the density had varied inversely as the sixth power 
of the distance from 0 , the masses of the two spheres would have been equal. What 
is the condition that they should have a common centre of gravity? [Math. Tripos. 


47. Centre of Preiiure. If a plane lamina iinnierse(] in 
a homogeneous fluid it is proved in treatises on hydrostatics that 
the pressures on the elements of area act normally to the plane 
and are proportional to the product of the area of the element 
by the depth below a fixed horizontal plane often called “the 
effective surface.’’ It easily follows from statical principles that 
the centre of these parallel forces lies in the plane of the lamina 
and is the same however the forces are turned round their points 
of application provided they remain parallel. This point is called 
in hydrostatics the centre of pressure. 

Let the intersection of the lamina with the effective surface 
be taken as the axis of x and let the axis of y be in the plane of 
the lamina, the axes being rectangular. Then by the common 
formulae for the centre of parallel forces 

^ _ Product of inertia about Ox, Oy 
moment of the area about Ox * 
y ^ Moment of inertia about Ox 
moment of the area about Ox' 
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Let the given area be equimomental to particles whose masses 
are wij, &c. and let {xi, y,), yg) be the coordinates of 

these particles. Then X = , F = . 

But these are the formula? to find the centre of gravity of particles 
whose masses are proportional to m^yi^ &c. having the same 
cooi-dinates as before. Hence this rule, 

If any area he equimomental to a series of particles, the centre 
of pressure of the area, is the centre of gravity of the same particles 
with their masses increased in the I'aiio of their depths. 

For example, the centre of pressure of a, triangle wholly im¬ 
mersed is the centre of gravity of three weights placed at the middle 
points of the sides and each proportional to the depth of the point ai 
which it is placed. 

In this article we confine our attention to the hydrostatical 
properties of the point, but we may notice that the coordinates 
X and Y are so useful that in dynamics also names have been 
given to them. It follows from the formulae (e5) of the next article 
that X is the abscissa of the principal point of the axis of x, so 
that the projection of the centre of pressure of any area on its 
intersection with the effective surface is the principal point of that 
intersection. It will aKso be shown in Chap. ill. tliat the ordinate 
Y is equal to the distance of the centre of oscillation from the axis 
of suspension. In this way we can translate our hydro.statical 
results into dynamics, and conversely. 

Since the coordinates Xy Y depend only on the ratio of the 
moments and products of inertia to the mass and on the position 
of the centre of gravity, it is clear that two equimomental areas 
have the same centre of pressure. 

Ex. 1. If p, q, r be the depths of the corners of a triangular area wholly 
immersed in a fluid, prove that the areal coordinates of its centre of pressure 
referred to the sides of the triangle itself are ^ (1 +p/«), \ (1 + i (1 + where 
8 -p + q-^r. 

This may be proved by replacing the triangle by three weights situated at the 
middle points of the sides proportional to their depths, and taking moments about 
the sides in succession to find their centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. Let any vertical area be referred to Cartesian rectangular axes Ox, Oy, 
with the origin at the centre of gravity. Let the dt^pth of the centre of gravity 
be A, and let the intersection of the area with the surface of the fluid make an 
angle $ with the axis of x, and let this intersection in the standard case out the 
positive side of the axis of y. Let A, B and F be the moments and product of 
inertia of the area about the axes. Then by taking moments about Ox, Oy we see 
that the coordinates of the centre of pressure are 

^ Bern 6 - FcosB ^^Fsinl?-A cob(? 


where a is the area. 
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Ex. 3. If the area turn round its centre of gravity in its own plane the locus 
of its centre of pressure in the area is an ellipse and in space is a circle. The 
ellipse has Hs principal diameters coincident in direction with the principal axes 
of the area at the centre of gravity. The circle has its centre in the vertical through 
the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 4. In a heterogeneous fluid the pressure at any point P referred to a unit 
of area is given by p = 62 " where z is the depth of P. Prove that the depth of 

the centre of pressure of any triangular area wholly immersed at any inclination 

to the horizon is - * » where H,. is the arithmetic mean of the different 

aiio + 

homogeneous products of n dimensions of the depths of the three coruors 

of the triangle. 

Ex. 5. In rotating fluids the pressure at any point P is given by p = n + 62 + 
where r is the distance of P from the axis of z which is vertical. Show that the 
pressure on any part of the area of the containing vessel is given by 

( 1 ) whole pre 8 sure = j(a4-fc 2 + cr‘‘^) d<r = (a-f- 62 ) iT-f 

where a is the area of the part pressed, z the depth of its centre of gravity, and ak- 
the moment of inertia about the axis of z. 

( 2 ) Vertical pressure = JJ(a + 62 ; + cr-) dxdp = aP + & F+ cPk'^, 

where P is the projection of a on the plane of xy, V the volume between <r and its 
projection and PA:'* the moment of inertia of the projection P about the axis of z. 

It is evident that in all these oases the values of the integrals can in general be 
written down by the rules given in this chapter; so that actual integrations are for 
the most part unnecessary. 


. 48. The Principal Axes of a system. A straight line 
being given it is required to find at what point in its length it is a 
principal aads of the system, and if any stick point exist to find the 
other two principal axes at that point. This point may be con¬ 
veniently called the principal point of the straight line. 

Take the straight line as axis of z, and any point 0 in it as 
origin. Let C be the point at which it is a principal axis, and let 
Cx, Cy' be the other two principal axes. 

Let GO ~ A, 0 = angle between Cx' and Ox, Then 
a;' = X cos ^ + y sin 
y = — a;sin ^ + y cos . 


Hence '%mx’z == cos d'Zmxz 4 - sin 02myz) 

— h (cos d^inx 4 - sin 6%my)] 
^myz == — sin B%mxz -f cos B^myz\ _ 

— h (— sin d^mx 4 - cos 6%my)) ”” ’ 

^mx'y = S/n (y^ — a^) 4 - ^raxy cos 20 = 0 . 

The last equation shows that 

tan 2 d « _ 22 wucy _ _ 2 ^ 

B-A "" 

according to the previous notation. 

R. D. 


•( 1 ). 

•( 2 ), 

.(3). 

•(4). 
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The equations (1) and (2) must be satisfied by the same value 
of A. Eliminating h we get 'Zmwz^my ^'LmyzXmx as the con¬ 
dition that the axis of z should be a principal axis at some point 
in its length. Substituting in (1) we have 


h 


^myz ^vixz 
^my %i7iw 


(5). 


The equation (5) expresses the condition that the axis of z 
should be a principal axis at some point in its length; and the 
value of h gwes the position, of this point. 

If ^?nxz = 0 and — 0, the equations (1) and (2) are 

both satisfied by h = 0. These are therefore the s'uficient and 
necessary conditions that the aans of z should be a principal axis 
at the origin. 

If the system be a plane lamina and the axis of z be a normal 
to the plane at any point, we have z = 0. Hence the conditions 
Xnixz — 0 and ^myz = 0 are satisfied. Therefore one of the 
principal axes at any point of a plane lamina is a normal to the 
plane at that point. 

In the case of a surface of revolution bounded by planes 
perpendicular to the axis, the axis is a principal axis at any 
point of its length. 

Again, equation (4) enables us, when one principal axis is 
given, to find the other two. If ^ = ot be the first value of all 
the others are included in 0 — a-\-^n7r; hence all these values give 
only the same axes over again. 

49. Since (4) does not contain A, it appears that if the axis 
of ^ be a principal axis at more than one point, the principal axes 
at those points are parallel. Again, in that case (5) must be 
satisfied by more than one value of A. But, since A enters only 
in the first power, this cannot be unless 

^mx = 0, Smy = 0, ^mxz = 0, ^myz = 0; 
so that the axis must pass through the centre of gravity and be 
a principal axis at the origin, and therefore (since the origin is 
arbitrary) a principal axis at every point in its length. 

If the principal axes at the centre of gravity be taken as the 
axes of Xj y, z, (I) and (2)'are satisfied for all values of A. Hence, 
if a straight line be a principal axis at the centre of gravity, it is 
a principal axis at every point in its length. 

If the given straight line is parallel to a principal axis at the 
centre of gravity 6?, it is easy to see that the given line is a 
principal axis at the projection of G on itself. For let the origin 
0 be taken at the projection, and let 6?f, Orj, be a parallel 
system of axes, then since and z are zero, it follows 

from Art. 13 that Xmxz and %myz are also zero. 

50. Let the system be projected on a plane perpendicular to 
the given straight line, so that the ratios of the elements of mass 
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to each other are unaltered. The given straight line, which has 
been taken as the axis of z, cuts this plane in 0, and will be a 
principal axis of the projection at 0, because, the projected system 
being a plane lamina, the conditions %rrixz = 0, Xmyz = 0 are both 
satisfied. Since z does not appear in equation (4), it follows that, 
if the given straight line be a principal axis at some point C in 
its length, the other two principal axes at C will be parallel to 
the principal axes of the projected system at 0. These last may 
often be conveniently found by the next proposition. 


51. Ex. 1. The principal axes of a right-angled triangle ‘at the right angle 
are, one perpendicular to the plane and two others inclined to its sides at the 

angles ^ tan”"^ ’ where a and h are the sides of the triangle adjacent to the 

right angle. 

O 7>2 /y 7i 

We have tan 29=-;^ , Art. 48, and by Art. 35, A=M~, B = M -., F=M°'. 

JJ — A 0 O i. A 

Ex. 2. The principal axes of a quadrant of an ellipse at the centre are, one 
perpendicular to the plane and two others inclined to the principal diameters at the 

angles - tan“^ - , where a and b are the semi-axes of the ellipse. 

2 / IT 


Ex. 3. The principal axes of a cube at any point P are, the straight line 
joining P to O the centre of gravity of the cube, and any two straight lines at P 
perpendicular to PO, and perpendicular to each other. 

Ex. 4. Prove that the locus of a point P at which one of the principal axes is 
parallel to a given straight line is a rectangular hyperbola in the plane of which the 
centre of gravity of the body lies, and one of whose asymptotes is parallel to the 
given straight line. But if the given straight line be parallel to one of the principal 
axes at the centre of gravity, the locus of P is that principal axis or the perpen¬ 
dicular principal plane. 

Take the origin at the centre of gravity, and one axis of coordinates parallel 
to the given straight line. 

Ex. 5. The principal point of any side AB of a triangular area ABC bisects 
the distance between the middle point of that side and the foot of the perpendicular 
from the opposite corner on the side. 

Ex. 6. An edge of a tetrahedron will be a principal axis at some point in its 
length only when it is perpendicular to the opposite edge. [Jullien. 

Conversely, if this condition be satisfied, the edge will be a principal axis at 
a point C, such that OC~lON, where N is the middle point of the edge and O is 
the foot of the perpendicular distance between it and the opposite edge. 

Ex. 7. The axes Ox, Oy are so placed that the product of inertia F or 'Zmxy 
is zero. If A and B are the moments of inertia about these axes, prove that the 
product of inertia about two perpendicular axes 0x\ Oy' in the plane xy is 

F' = )^(A^B)i>m2e, 

where B is the angle xOx' measured in the positive direction from Ox. 


52. Foci of Inertia. Given the positions of the principal 
axes Ox, Oy, Oz at the centre of gravity 0, and the moments of 
inertia about them, to find the positions of the principal axes at any 
point P in the plane of xy, and the moments of mertia about them, 

3—2 
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Let the mass of the body be M, and let -4, J5 be the moments 
of inertia about the axes Ox, Oy, of which we shall suppose A the 
greater. Let S, H be two points in the axis of greatest moment. 


one on each side of the origin so that OS = OH = 


A- B 

' 


These may be called the foci of inertia for that principal plane. 


Because these points are in one of the principal axes at the 
centre of gravity, the principal axes at S and H are parallel to the 
axes of coordinates, and the moments of inertia about those in 
the plane of xy tire respectively A and B M . OS^ A. These 
being equal, any straight line through S or H in the plane of xy 
is a principal axis at that point, and the moment of inertia about 
it is equal to A. See Arts. 16 and 23. 


If P be any point in the plane of xy, then one of the principal 
axes at P will be perpendicular to the plane xy. For, if p, q be 
the coordinates of P, the conditions that this line should be a 
principal axis are 2m (x — p) z 2m (y —* g) ^ = 0, 

which are obviously satisfied, because the centre of gravity is the 
origin, and the principal axes the axes, of coordinates. 


The other tw'o principal axes may be found thus. If two 



straight lines meeting 
at a point Pbe such that 
the moments of inertia 
about them are equal, 
then, provided they are 
in a principal plane, the 
principal axes at P bi¬ 
sect the angles between 
these two straight lines. 
For, if with centre P 
we describe the mo- 


mental ellipse, the axes 
of this ellipse bisect the angles between any two equal radii 
vectores. 


Join SP and HP\ the moments of inertia about SP, HP are 
each equal to A. Hence, if PG and PT are the internal and 
external bisectors of the angle SPH, PO, PT are the principal 
axes at P. If therefore with S and H as foci we describe any 
ellipse or hyperbola, the tangent and normal at any point are the 
principal axes at that point 

58. Take any straight line MN through the origin, making an angle $ with 
the axis of x. Draw SM, UN perpendiculars on MN. The moment of inertia 
about MN is = - (A -.B) sin* ff 

= ^>Af.(OB8in 
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Through P draw PT parallel to MNt aud let SY and HZ be the perpendiculars 
from S and H on it. The moment of inertia about PT is then 
= moment about MN + M. MY^ 

(MY- SM) (MY-h SM) 

=::A+M.SY.HZ. 

In the same way it may be proved that the moment of inertia about a line PG 
passing between H and S is less than A by the mass into the product of the perpen¬ 
diculars from S and H on PG. 

If therefore with S and H as foci we describe any ellipse or hyperbola^ the moment 
of inertia about any tangent to either of these curves is constant. 

It follows from this that the moments of inertia about the principal axes at P 
are equal to P f J M (HP ± HPf. 

For if a and b be the axes of the ellipse we have ~b^=OS^ = (A - B)IM, 

and hence 

A+M.SY.HZ=:A-i-Mb’^=B + Ma^ = B + iM (SP -f IIP)‘\ 
and the hyperbola may be treated in a similar manner. 

r>4. This reasoning may be extended to points lying in any given plane passing 
through the centre of gravity O of the body. Let ().r, Oij be the axes in the given 
plane such that the product of inertia about them is zero (Art. 23). Construct the 
points S and H as before, so that OS“ and are each equal to the difference of 
the moments of inertia about Ox and Oy divided by the mass. Draw Si/ a parallel 
through S to the axis of y, the product of inertia about Sx, Sy' is equal to that 
about 0.r, Oy together with the product of inertia of the whole mass collected 
at 0. Both these are zero, hence the section of the momental ellipsoid at S is a 
circle, and the moment of inertia about every straight line through S in the plane 
xOy is the same and equal to that about Ox. Wo can then show that the moments 
of inertia about PH and PS are equal; so that PG, PP, the internal and external 
bisectors of the angle SPH^ are the principal diameters of the section of the mo¬ 
mental ellipsoid at P by the given plane. And it also follows that the moments of 
inertia about the tangents to a conic whose foci are S and H are the same. 

55. Ex. 1. To find the foci of inertia of an elliptic area. The moments of 
inertia about the major and minor axes are ^Mb'^ and ^Ma^. Hence the minor axis 
is the axis of greatest moment. The foci of inertia therefore lie in the minor axis 
at a distance from the centre = J i.e. half the distance of the geometrical 

foci from the centre. 

Ex. 2. Two particles each of mass m are placed at the extremities of the minor 
axis of an elliptic area of mass M. Prove that the principal axes at any point of 
the circumference of the ellipse will be the tangent and normal to the ellipse, 

provided that 1 = ®^. 

Ex. 3. At the pointa which have been called foci of inertia two of the principal 
moments are equal. Show that it is not in general true that a point exists such 
that the moments of inertia about all axes through it are the same, and find the 
conditions that there may be such a point. Such points when they exist in a solid 
body may be called the spherical points of inertia of that solid. 

Befer the body to the principal axes at the centre of gravity. Let P be the point 
required, (x, z) its coordinates. Since the momental ellipsoid at P is to be a 
sphere, the products of inertia about all rectangular axes meeting at P are zero. 
Hence, by Art. 18, ary=0, ^2 = 0, 2a;=®0. It follows that two of the three x, y, z 
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must be zero, so that the point must be on one of the principal axes at the centre 
of gravity. Let this be called the axis of z. Since the moments of inertia about 
three axes at P parallel to the coordinate axes are A 4- B + Mz^ and C, we see 
that these cannot be equal unless A—B and each is less than C. There are then 
two points on the axis of unequal moment which are equimomental for all axes. 

[Poisson and Binet. 

Ex. 4. The spherical points of a hemispherical surface are the centre and a 
point on the surface. Find also the spherical points of a solid hemisphere. 

By Art. 5, Ex. 8, the moments of inertia about every axis through the centre are 
the same. Hence the centre is one spherical point. Since the centre of gravity 
bisects the distance between the points the position of the other follows at once. 

56. Arrangement of Principal Axes. Given the positions 
of the principal axes at the centre of gravity 0 and the moments 
of inertia about them, to find the positions of the principal axes* 
and the principal moments at any other point P. 

Let the body be referred to its principal axes at the centre of 
gravity 0 , let J., C be its principal moments, the mass of the 
body being taken as unity. Construct a quadric confocal with 
the ellipsoid of gyration, and let the squares of its semi-axes be 
^ -f X, 6 * = + X, (^ = (7 + A. Let us find the moment of 

inertia with regard to any tangent plane. 

Let (a, /3, 7 ) be the direction angles of the perpendicular to any 
tangent plane. The moment of inertia, with regard to a parallel 
plane through 0, is ^ (a4 B + C) — {A cos^ aB cos^^ /3 H- (7 cos® 7 ). 
The moment of inertia, with regard to the tangent plane, is found 
by adding the square of the perpendicular distance between the 
planes, viz. {A -f- \) cos^ a^^{B + X) cos® /3 -f (6^ 4- X) cos® 7 . We get 

moment of inertia with] 

regard to a tangent planej —^\A’hB-\-t)AX 

— \{B-^G — A)-\-d\ 

Thus the moments of inertia, with regard to all tangent planes to 
any one quadric confocal ivith the ellipsoid of gyration are the same. 

These planes are all principal planes at the point of contact 
For draw any plane through the point of contact P, then in the 
case in which the confocal is an ellipsoid, the tangent plane 
parallel to this plane is more remote from the origin than this 
plane. Therefore, the moment of inertia with regard to any plane 
through P is less than the moment of inertia with regard to a 
tangent plane to the confocal ellipsoid through P. That is, the 
tangent plane to the ellipsoid is the principal plane of greatest 
moment. In the same way the tangent plane to the confocal 

* Some of the following theorems were given by Lord Kelvin and Mr Townsend, 
in two articles which appeared at the same time in the Mathematical Jowiialy 1846. 
Their demonstrations are different from those given in this treatise. The theorem 
that the principal axes at P are normals to the three confocals is now ascribed in 
Thomson and Tait’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy to Binet, Journal de VJ^lcole 
Polytechnique, 1811, 
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hyperboloid of two sheets through P is the principal plane of 
least moment. It follows that the tangent plane to the confocal 
hyperboloid of one sheet is the principal plane of mean moment. 

Through a given point P, three confocals can he drawn, and the 
normals to these confocals are the principal axes at P. * By Art. 5, 
jEx. 3 , the principal axis of least moment is normal to the confocal 
ellipsoid and that of greatest moment normal to the confocal hyper- 
holoid of two sheets. 

57. The moment of inertia with regard to the point P is, 
by Art. 14, ^ (A + P 4 -C^) + OP*. Hence, by Art. 5, Ex. 3, the 
moments of inertia about the normals to the three confocals 
through P whose parameters are Xj, X 3 are respectively 

OP*-\i, OP^-X^, OP^-Xs. 

58. If we describe any other confocal and draw a tangent cone 
to it whose vertex is P, the axes of this cone are known to be the 
normals to three confocals through P. This gives another con¬ 
struction for the principal axes at P. 

If the confocal diminish without limit, until it becomes a focal 
conic, we see that the principal axes of the system at P are the 
principal diameters of a cone whose vertex is P and base a focal 
conic of the ellipsoid of gyration at the centre of gravity. 

Ex. Prove that the moment of inertia about any generator of the cone, vertex 
P, reciprocal to the tangent cone drawn from P to the ellipsoid of gyration is the 
same. [Math. Tripos, 1895. 

59. If we wish to use only one quadric, we may consider the 
confocal ellipsoid through P. We know* that the normals to the 
other two confocals are tangents to the lines of curvature on the 
ellipsoid, and are also parallel to the principal diameters of the 
diametral section made by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at 
P. And if Pi, P 2 .be these principal semi-diameters, we know that 

X., = \i-Pi*, X3 = Xi-P2*. 

Hence, if through any point P we describe the quadric 

^2 y2 _ -i 

A-fX Bax cax 

the axes of coordinates being the principal axes at the centre 
of gravity, then the principal axes at P are the normal to this 
quadric, and parallels to the axes of the diametral section made 
by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at P. And if these axes 
are 2Pi ana 2 P 2 , the principal moments at P are 

OP*~X, OP*-X + Pl^ OP^-X-hPa*. 

* A geometrical proof of the propositions required for this article was given in 
the former editions, but these results are now too well known to render this necessary. 
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Ex. If two bodies have the same centre of gravity, the same principal axes at 
the centre of gravity and the differences of their principal moments equal, each to 
eacli. then these bodies have the same principal axes at all points. 


60. Condition that a line should be a principal axis. 

The axes of cooi'dinates being the pHncipal axes at the centre of 
gravity it is required to express the condition that any given straight 
line may he a principal axis at some point in its length and to find 
that point Let. the equations of the given straight line be 

.(i), 

L m n 
then it must be a normal to some quadric 

+ . 

at the point at which the straight line is a principal axis. 

Hence comparing the equation of the normal to (2) with (1), we 

have ch-F’t .<3). 

These six equations must be satisfied by the same values of x, y, z, 
X and p. Substituting for x, y, z from (3) in (1), we get 

I ni n 

Equating the values of p giVen by these equations we have 

/_! iJ*' '*_/ 

I VI 7it n n I V 

. 


This clearly amounts to only one equation, and is the required 
condition that the straight line should be a principal axis at some 
point in its length. 

Substituting for x, y, z from (3) in (2), we have 

X (f" + ?«= + «=) = + Bite + Cte), 

which gives one value only to X, The values of X and p having 
been found, eqtiations (3) will determine x^ y, z the coordinates of 
the point at which the straight line is a principal axis. 

The geometrical meaning of this condition may be found by the following 
consideratioriH, which were given by Townsend in the Mathematical Journal. The 
normal and tangent plane at every point of a quadric will meet any principal 
plane in a point and a straight line, which are pole and polar with regard to the 
focal conic in that plane. Hence, to find whether any assumed straight line is 
a principal axis or not, draw any plane perpendicular to the straight line and 
produce both the straight line and the plane to meet any principal plane at the 
centre of gravity. If the line of intersection of the plane be parallel to the polar 
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line of the point of intersection of the straight line with respect to the focal conic, 
the straight line will be a principal axis, if otherwise it will not be so. And the 
point at which it is a principal axis may be found by drawing a plane through the 
polar line perpendicular to the straight line. The point of intersection is the 
required point. 

The analytical condition (4) exactly expresses the fact that the polar line is 
parallel to the intersection of the plane. 

61. Ex. 1. Show that the straight- line a [x -a)=ih {y - h) = c (c - r) is at some 
point in its lengtli a principal axis of an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a, h, c. 

Ex. 2. Show that any straight line drawn on a lamina is a principal axis of 
that lamina at some point. Where is this point if the straight line pass through 
the centre of gravity ? 

Ex. 3. Given a plane/.c-{-/;//-f 7/2: - 1 =0, there is always some point in it at 
which it is a principal plane. Also this point is its intersection with the straight 
line .rjf ~ A — yjy ~ li — zjh ~ C. 

Ex, 4. Let two points 1\ Q be so situated that a principal axis at P intersects a 
principal axis at Q. Then if two planes be drawn at P and Q perpendicular to 
these piincipal axes, their intersection will be a principal axis at the point where it 
is cut by the plane containing the principal axes at P and Q. [Townsend. 

For let the principal axes at P, Q meet any principal plane at the centre of 
gravity in p, and let the perpendicular planes cut the same principal plane in 
LNy MS. Also let the perpendicular planes intersect each other in RN, Then 
RN is perpendicular to tlie plane containing the points P, Q, p, q. Also since the 
polars of p and q are LN, MN^ it follows that pq is the polar of the point K. Hence 
the straight line RN satisfies the criterion of the last article. 

Ex, 5. If P be any point in a principal plane at the centre of gravity, then 
every axis which passes through P, and is a principal axis at some point, lies in one 
of two perpendicular planes. One of these planes is the principal plane at the 
centre of gravity, and the other is a plane perpendicular to the polar line of P with 
regard to the focal conic. Also the locus of all the points Q at which QP is a prin¬ 
cipal axis is a circle passing through P and having its centre in the principal plane. 

[Townsend. 

Ex. 6. The edge of regression of the developable surface which is the envelope 
of the normal planes of any line of curvature drawn on a confocal quadric is a 
curve such that all its tangents are principal axes at some point in each. 

62. Iiocus of equal Moments. To find the locus of the 
points at ivhich two princijial moments of inertia are eqxial to each 
other. 

The principal moments at any point P are 

If vve equate /j and we have = 0, and the point P must 
lie on the elliptic focal conic of the ellipsoid of gyration. 

If we equate and we have Dy = D^y so that P is an 
umbilicus of any ellipsoid confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration. 
The locus of these umbilici is the hyperbolic focal conic. 
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In the first of these cases we have As* — (7, and is the semi- 
diameter of the focal conic conjugate to OP, Hence = 

sum of squares of semi-axes — The three principal 

moments are therefore I^:=i OP ^-h 4 = -A + P — (7, and the 
axis of unequal moment is a tangent to the focal conic. 

The second case may be treated in the same way by using 
a confocal hyperboloid, we therefore have /g =/s = 0P“ 4- 
/i = ^-f (7 — J5, and the axis of unequal moment is a tangent 
to the focal conic. 

These results follow also by combining Arts. 57 and 58. The cone which 
envelopes the ellipsoid of gyration and has its vertex at P must by these articles be 
a right cone if two principal moments at P are equal. But we know from solid 
geometry that this only happens when the vertex lies on a focal conic, and the un¬ 
equal axis is then a tangent to that conic. 

63. To find the curves on any confocal qitadric at which a prhicipal moment of 
inertia is equal to a given quantity I. 

Firstly. The moment of inertia about a normal to a confocal quadric is 
OP'^-\. If this be constant, we have OP constant, and therefore the required 
curve is the intersection of that quadric with a concentric sphere. Such a curve is 
a sphero-conic. 

Secondly, Let us consider those points at which the moment of Inertia about a 
tangent is constant. 

Construct any two confocals whose semi-major axes are a and a\ Draw any 
two tangent planes to these which cut each other at right angles. The moment of 
inertia about their intersection is the sum of the moments of inertia with regard to 
the two planes, and is therefore B + C ~ A-{-a^^a'^. Thus the moments of inertia 
about the intersections of perpendicular tangent planes to the same confocals are equal 
to each other. 

Let a, a', a" be the semi-major axes of the three confocals which meet at any 
point P, then since confocals cut at right angles the moment of inertia about a 
tangent to the intersection of the confocals a', n" is + C-A + a'‘^-¥a''^. 

The intersection of these two confocals is a line of curvature on either. Hence 
the moments of inertia about the tangents to any line of curvature are equal to one 
another; and these tangents are principal axes at the point of contact. 

On the quadric a draw a tangent PT making angles 0 and iir -0 with the 
tangents to the lines of curvature at the point of contact P. If Jg, I 3 be the 
moments about the tangents to these .lines of curvature, the moment of inertia 
about the tangent PT = cos^ 0 +13 sin^ 0 

= P+ C - A + cos^ 0-f (a®-h a'sin^ 0 , 

But, along a geodesic on the quadric a, 0 + a”^co&^ 0 is constant. Hence the 

moments of inertia about the tangents to any geodesic on the quadric are equal to 
each other, 

64. Ex. 1. If a straight line touch any two confocals whose semi-major axes 
are a, a\ the moment of inertia about it is 

Ex. 2 . When a body is referred to its principal axes at the centre of gravity^ 
show how to find the coordinates of the point P at which the three principal 
moments are equal to the three given quantities Zj, Z 2 > [Jullien’s Problem. 
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The elliptic coordinates of P are evidently B - C ^ A), &c,; 

and the coordinates (os, y, z) may then be found by Salmon’s formulae, 

, aV2a"2 


Ex. 3. Let two planes at right angles touch two confocals whose semi-major 
axes are a, a'; and let a, a' be the values of a, a' for confocals touching the inter¬ 
section of the planes; then a^ + a'^rra^ + a'^, and the product of inertia with regard 
to the two planes is - a^a'^ji. 


65. Sqnlmomental Surface. The locus of all those points at which one of 
the principal moments of inertia of the body is equal to a given quantity is called 
an cquimoynental surface. 

To find the equation to such a surface we have only to put Ii constant, this 
gives \ — Substituting in the equation of the confocal quadric, the equation 

of the surface becomes 

1/2 _ 

X-+ y'-^ + A - + + - I x'-^ + y'^ + z^ + V - 

Through any point P on an equimomental surface describe a confocal quadric 
such that the principal axis is a tangent to a line of curvature on the quadric. By 
Art. 63, one of the intersections of the equimomental surface and this quadric is the 
line of curvature. Hence the principal axis at P about which the moment of inertia 
is I is a tangent to the equimomental surface. 

Again, construct the confocal quadric through P such that the principal axis is 
a normal at P, then one of the intersections of the momental surface and this 
quadric is the sphero-conic through P. The normal to the quadric, being the 
principal axis, has just been shown to be a tangent to the surface. Hence the 
tangent plane to the equimomental surface is the plane which contains the normal 
to the quadric and the tangent to the sphero-conic. 

To draw a perpendicular from the centre O on this tangent plane we may follow 
Euclid’s rule. Take PP' a tangent to the sphero-conic, drop a perpendicular from 
0 on PP', this is the radius vector OP, because PP' is a tangent to the sphere. At 
P in the tangent plane draw a perpendicular to PP', this is the normal FQ to the 
quadric. I^rom O drop a perpendicular OQ on this normal, then OQ is a normal to 
the tangent plane. Hence this construction : 

If P he any point on an equimomental surface whose parameter is /, and OQ 
a perpendicular from the centre on the tanyent plane^ then PQ is the principal 
axis at P about which the moment of inertia is 1. 

The equimomental surface becomes Fresnel’s wave surface when I is greater 
than the gi’eatest principal moment of inertia at the centre of gravity. The general 
form of the surface is too well known to need a minute discussion here. It consists 
of two sheets, which become a concentric sphere and a spheroid when two of the 
principal moments at the centre of gravity are equal. When the principal moments 
are unequal, there are two singularities in the surface. 

(1) The two sheets meet at a point P in the plane of the greatest and least 
moments. At P there is a tangent cone to the surface. Draw any tangent plane 
to this cone, and let OQ be a perpendicular from the centre of gravity 0 on this 
tangent plane. Then PQ is a principal axis at P. Thus there are an inlhrite 
number of principal axes at P because an infinite number of tangent planes can be 
drawn to the cone. But at any given point there cannot be more than three 
principal axes unless two of the principal axes be equal, and then the locus of the 
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principal axes is a plane. Hence the point P is situated on a focal conic, and the 
locus of all the lines PQ is a normal plane to the conic. The point Q lies on 
a sphere whose diameter is OP, hence the locus of (J is a circle, 

( 2 ) The two sheets have a common tanpjent plane which touches the surface 
along a curve. This curve is a circle whose plane is perpendicular to the plane of 
greatest and least moments. Let OF be a perpendicular from 0 on the plane 
of the circle, then P' is a point on the circle. If R be any other point on the circle 
the principal axis at R is RP\ Thus there is a circular riug of points, at each of 
which the principal axis passes through the same point, and the moments of inertia 
about these principal axes are all equal. 

The equation to the equimomental surface may also be used for the purpose 
of finding the three principal moments at any point whose coordinates (a*, y, z) are 
given. If we clear the equation of fractions, we have to determine 1 a cubic whose 
roots are the three principal moments. 

Thus let it be required to find the locus of all those points at which any 
symmetrical function of the three principal moments is equal to a given quantity. 
We may express this symmetrical function in terms of the coefficients of the cubic 
by the usual rules, and the equation of the locus is found. 

Ex. 1. If an equimomental surface cut a quadric confocal with the ellipsoid 
of gyration at the centre of gravity, then the intersections are a sphero-conic and a 
line of curvature. But, if the quadric be an ellipsoid, these cannot be both real. 

For if the surface cut the ellipsoid in both, let P be a point on the line of curva¬ 
ture, and P' a point on the sphero-conic, then by Art. 59, OP^i^Di^-OP'^t which 
is less than ^ But OP^-i- Di^-rI>‘/ — A^R-\-C-^‘6\, therefore >P-hC■+■ 2X, 

which is > A -f 2\. Hence I)^ > the greatest radius vector of the ellipsoid, which 
is impossible. 

Ex. 2 . Find the locus of all those points in a body at which 

( 1 ) the sum of the principal moments is equal to a given quantity 7 , 

( 2 ) the sum of the products of the principal moments taken two and two 
together is equal to 72, (3) the product of the principal moments is equal to 7^. 

The results are (1) by Art. 13, a sphere whose radius is {(7 - A - P - C)/il7}i, 

( 2 ) by Art. 65, the surface 

(x^ -f -f -f (A -f P + C) (x- + + 2 *) -H Ax^ -f Bi/ + A P + PC 4 - CA == 7^, 

(3) the surface A'B'C' - A'y-sP - B'z^x^ - C'x^y^ - 2x^yh^ = 7 
where A' = A + 2 /^ + 2 ^ with similar expressions for B\ C', 
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66. The principles, by which the motion of a single particle 
under the action of given forces can be determined, will be found 
discussed in any treatise on dynamics of a particle. These prin¬ 
ciples are called the three laws of motion. It is shown that if 
{x, y, z) be the coordinates of the particle at any time t referred 
to three rectangular axes fixed in space, 7 a its mass, A", F, Z the 
forces resolved parallel to the axes, the motion may be found by 
solving the simultaneous equations, 

d^x ^ d^y ^ d^z „ 

-T? — F, 


m 


dt^ 


X, 


' dt^ 


dt^ 


If we regard a rigid body as a collection of material particles 
connected by invariable relations, we may write down the equa¬ 
tions of the several particles in accordance with the principles just 
stated. The forces on each particle are however no longer known, 
some of them being due to the mutual actions of the particles. 

We assume (1) that the action between two particles is along 
the line which joins them, (2) that the action and reaction between 
any two are equal and opposite. Suppose there are n particles, 
then there will be 3w equations, and, as shown in any treatise 
on statics, 3n — 6 unknown reactions. To find the motion it will 
be necessary to eliminate these unknown qimntities. We shall 
thus obtain six resulting equations, and these will be shown, 
a little further on, to be sutficient to determine the motion of 
the body. 

When there are several rigid bodies which mutiaally act and 
react on each other the problem becomes still more complicated. 
But it is unnecessary for us to consider in detail either this or the 
preceding case, for D’Alembert has proposed a method by which 
all the necessary equations may be obtained without writing down 
the equations of motion of the several particles, and without 
making any assumption as to the nature of the mutual actions 
except the following, which may be regarded as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the laws of motion : 

The interned actions and reactions of any system of rigid bodies 
in motion are in equilibrium amongst themselves. 
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67. To explain D*Alemberfs principle. 

In the application of this principle it will be convenient to 
use the term effective force, which may be defined as follows. 

When a particle is moving as part of a rigid body, it is acted 
on by the external impressed forces and also by the molecular 
reactions of the other particles. If we consider this particle to 
be separated from the rest of the body, and all these forces re¬ 
moved, there is some one force which, under the same initial 
conditions, would make it move in the same way as before. 
This force is called the effective force on the particle. It is 
evidently the resultant of the impressed and molecular forces 
on the particle. 

Let m be the mass of the particle, {x, y, z) its coordinates 
referred to any fixed rectangular axes at the time t. The accele- 

d^x dry , 

a?; » 

resultant of these, then, as explained in dynamics of a particle, 
the effective force is measured by m/. 

Let F be the resultant of the impressed forces, R the resultant 
of the molecular forces on the particle. Then mf is the resultant 
of /’and R. Hence if 7?i/be reversed, the three F, R and mf 
in equilibrium. 

We may apply the same reasoning to every particle of each 
body of the system. We thus have a group of forces similar to R, 
a group similar to F, and a group similar to mf the three groups 
forming a system of forces in equilibrium. Now by D'Alembert's 
principle the group R will itself form a system of forces in equili¬ 
brium. Whence it follows that the group F will be in equilibrium 
with the group mf Hence 

Ifforces equal to the effective forces but acting in exactly opposite 
directions were applied at each point of the system these would he in 
equilibrium with the impressed forces. 

By this principle the solution of a dynamical problem is 
reduced to that of a problem in statics. The process is as 
follows. We first choose some quantities by means of which the 
position of the system in space may be determined. We then 
express the effective forces on each element in terms of these 
quantities. These, when reversed, wiil be in equilibrium with the 
given impressed forces. Lastly, the equations of motion for each 
body may be formed, as is usually done in statics, by •resolving in 
three directions and taking moments about three straight lines. 

68. Before the publication of D’Alembert’s principle a vast number of dynamical 
problems had been solved. These may be found scattered through the early 
volumes of the Memoirs of St Petersburg, Berlin and Paris, in the works or 
John Bernoulli and the Optucula of Euler. They require for the most part the 


rations of the particle are 


d^z 
dt^ ‘ 


Let / be the 
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determination of the motions of several bodies with or without weight which push 
or pull each other bj means of threads or levers to which they are fastened or along 
which they can glide, and which having a certain impulse given them at first are 
then left to themselves or are compelled to move in given lines or surfaces. 

The postulate of Huyghens, “ that if any weights are put in motion by the force 
of gravity they cannot move so that the centre of gravity of them all shall rise 
higher than the place from which it descended,” was generally one of the principles 
of the solution: but other principles were always needed in addition to this, and 
it required the exercise of ingenuity and skill to detect the most suitable in each 
case. Such problems were for some time a sort of trial of strength among mathe¬ 
maticians. The TraiU de dynamique published by D’AlernbetL in 1743 put an end 
to this kind of challenge by supplying a direct and general method of resolving, or 
at least throwing into equations, any imaginable problem. The mechanical difiS- 
culties were in this way reduced to difficulties of pure mathematics. See Montucla, 
Vol. III. page 616, or Whewell’s version in his History of the Inductive Sciences. 

D’Alembert uses the following words:—“ Soient At B, G, &c. les corps qui com- 
posent le syst^me, et supposons qu’on leur ait imprim4 les mouvemens, a, 6 , c, &c, 
qu’ils soient forces, a cause de leur action mutuelle, de changer dans les mouvemens 

a, b, c, (Src. II est clair qu’on peut regarder le mouvement a imprim^’i au corps A 
comme compost du mouvement a, qu’il a pris, et d’un autre mouvement a; qu’on 
peut de m^me regarder les mouvemens 6 , c, <&c. comme composes des mouvemens 

b, c, 7 ; Ac., d’oh il s’ensuit que le mouvement des corps A^ By C, Ac. entr’eux 
auroit ^t^ le m 6 me, si au lieu de leur donner les impulsions a, b, c, on leur eht 
donn^ £l-la-foi 8 les doubles impulsions a, a; b, ^; Ac. Or par la supposition les 
corps Ay By Gy Ac. ont pris d’eux-mtoes les mouvemens a, b, c, Ac. done les mouve¬ 
mens a, (i, 7 , Ac. doivent etre tels qu’ils ne d4rangent rien dans les mouvemens 
a, b, c, Ac. e’est-A-dire que si les corps n’avoient re(;ju que les mouvemens a, 7 , 
Ac. ces mouvemens auroient dd se d 6 truire mutueilement, et le syst^me demeurer 
cn repos. De U r^sulte le principe suivant pour trouver le mouvement de plusieurs 
corps qui agissent les uns sur les autres. D^composez les mouvemens a, 6, c, Ac. 
imprimis k chaque corps, chacun en deux autres a, a; b, ; c, 7 ; Ac. qui soient 
tels que si I’on n’edt imprim4 aux corps que les mouvemens a, b, c, Ac. ils eussent 
pu conserver les mouvemens sans se nuire reciproquement; et que si on ne leur cut 
imprim^ que les mouvemens a, 7 , Ac. le systeme fdt demeur 6 en repos; il est 
clair que a, b, c, Ac. seront les mouvemens que ces corps prendront en vertu de leur 
action. Ce qu’il falloit trouver.” 

69. The following remarks on D'Alemberts principle have 
been supplied by Sir G. Airy : 

I have seen some statements of or remarks on this principle which appear 
to me to be erroneous. The principle itself is not a new physical principle, nor 
any addition to existing physical principles; but is a convenient principle of 
combination of mechanical considerations, which results in a comprehensive 
process of great elegance. 

The tacit idea, which dominates through the investigation, is this:—That every 
mass of matter in any complex mechanical combination may be conceived as 
containing in itself two distinct properties:—one that of connexion in itself, of 
susceptibility to pressure-force, and of connexion with other such masses, but not 
of inertia nor of impressions of moinentum:—the other that of discrete molecules 
of matter, held in their places by the connexion-frame, susceptible to externally 
impressed momentum, and possessing inertia. The union produces an imponderable 
skeleton, carrying ponderable particles of matter. 
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Now the action of external momentum-forces on any one particle tends to 
produce a certain momentum-acceleration in that particle, which (generally) is 
not allowed to produce its full effect. And what prevents it from producing its 
full effect? It is the pressure of the skeleton-frame, which pressure will be 
measured by the difference between the impressed momentum-acceleration and 
the actual momentum-acceleration for the same. Thus every part of the skeleton 
sustains a pressure-force depending on that difference of momenta. And the 
whole mechanical system, however complicated, may now be conceived as a system 
of skeletons, each sustaining pressure-forces, and (by virtue of their combination) 
each impressing forces on the others. 

And what will be the laws of movement resulting from this connexion? The 
forces are pressure-forces, acting on imponderable skeletons, and they must balance 
according to the laws of statical equilibrium. For if they did not, there would 
be instantaneous change from the understood motion, which change would be 
accompanied, with instantaneous change of momentum-acceleration of the mole¬ 
cules, that would produce different pressures corresponding to equilibrium. (It 
is to be remarked that momentum cannot be changed instantaneously, but 
momentum-acceleration can be changed instantaneously.) 

We come thus to the conclusion that, taking for every molecule the dif¬ 
ference between the impressed momentum-acceleration and the actual momentum- 
acceleration, those differences through the entire machine will statically balance. 
And—combining in one group all the impressed momentum-acoelerations, and in 
another group all the actual momentum-accelerations—it is the same as saying that 
the impressed momentum-accelerations through the entire machine will balance the 
actual momentum-accelerations through the entire machine. This is the usual 
expression of D’Alembert’s principle. 

70. The ordinary notation for the successive differential co¬ 
efficients of a function is very convenient when we are not always 
using the same independent variable. In a treatise on dynamics 
the time is usually the independent variable, and it is unnecessary 
to be continually calling attention to that fact. For this reason 
it is usual to represent the successive differential coefficients with 
regard to the time by accents or dots or some other marks placed 
over the dependent variable. It will be convenient to restrict the 
dot notation to represent differentiations with regard to the time 

dw dJ^oc 

solely, thus x and x will be simply abbreviations for ^ and ^ 

Dots will never be used to represent differentiations with regard to 
any quantity other than the time. When any other abbreviations 
are used for differential coefficients they will be preceded by an 
explanation. 

This abbreviated notation is very convenient in working 
examples or whenever mistakes cannot be produced by an 
occasional error in the dots. But in stating results to which 
reference has afterwards to be made, or in which it is important 
that there should be no misconception as to the meaning, it will 
be found better to use the more extended notation. 

71. Emmple of D'Alembert's principle. A light rod 
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OAB can turn freely in a vertical plam about a smooth fixed hinge 
at 0, Two heavy particles whose masses are ru and ni are attached 
to the rod at A and B and oscillate toith it It is required to 
find the motion. 

The oscillatory motion of a single particle is usually discussed 
in treatises on elementary dynamics. It is proved that the time 
of a small oscillation is proportional to the square root of the 
radius of the circle described. In our problem we have two 
particles describing circular arcs of different radii in the same 
time. Each particle must therefore modify the motion of the 
other. The particle with the shorter radius hastens the motion 
of the other and is itself retarded by the slower motion of that 
other. Our object is to find the resulting motion. 

By using D’Alembert’s principle we are able to change this 
dynamical problem into an ordinary statical (juestioii, which when 
solved by the rules of statics gives the differential equations of 
the motion. 

Let OA—a, ()B~h, and let the angle the rod OAB makes 
with the vertical Oz be 0. The particle A describes a circular arc, 
hence its effective forces are known by elementary dynamics to 
be mad and 7)10^^ the former being directed along a tangent to the 
circular arc in the direction in whicli 0 iiicreases and the latter 
along the radius AO inwards. Similarly the effective forces of 
the particle B are m'b9 and 7nbd'^ along its tangent and radius 
re.spectively. The directions of these effective forces are represented 
in figure ] by the double-headed airows, while the single-headed 



arrows indicate the directions of the weights mg and 7 n'g of the 
particles. 

By D’Alembert’s principle the four effective forces when 
reversed are in equilibrium with the weights of the particles. 
To avoid introducing the unknown reaction at 0 and those 
between the particles and the rod, let us take moments for the 
whole system about 0. The forces ma6^ and '6^" being directed 
along BAG have no moments. The moments of the other two 
are marO and nib‘^0. Reversing these and adding the moriients of 
the weights, we have 

(wia-* + m'b'O 6 + {ma + nib) ^ sin 0 = 0.(1). 

4 


It. D. 
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This is the differential equation of motion. When it has been 
solved and the two arbitrary constants determined by the initial 
conditions, we shall have 0 expressed as a function of the time. 
But without entering here into the analytical solution we may 
shortly obtain the result. 


We notice that if we put m' = 0 and write I for a, the equation 
(1) must give the motion of a single particle oscillating in a circle 
of radius L This motion is therefore given by 


Zd 4- ^ sin ^ = 0.(2). 

This is of the same form as the equation (1). Hence the rod 
OAB oscillates as if the two particles were joined together into 


a single particle and placed at a distance I = 


7na^ 


4- nio^ 


ma 4- m'6 


from the 


hinge 0. 


As a variation on this problem, let \is fi)id the motio7i when the 
rod OAB moves round the vertical as a conical pendulum with 
uniform angular velocity, the angle 6 which OAB makes with the 
vertical being constant. 


In this problem also the particles describe circles, but their 
planes are horizontal and their centres are at E and F as repre¬ 
sented in fig. 2. The motion round the vertical being uniform, 
the effective force of A resolved along the tangent to its path is 
zero, while the effective force along its radius AE inwards is 
ma sin 0(j>^, being the angle made by the plane zOA with any 
fixed plane passing through Oz. Similarly the whole effective force 
on B is directed along its radius BF and is equal to m'6 sin 0^-. 

The directions of these effective forces are represented by 
the double-headed arrows in fig. 2. Reversing these and taking 
moments as before about 0, we have 

- {mar 4- mb^) sin 0 cos 0^^ 4- {ma 4- mfb) gr sin 0 = 0. 

Hence the angular velocity of the plane zOA round the vertical 
is given by 

+ mb) g 

^ {mcL^ 4- nib'^) cos 0.^ ' 

except when the rod is vertical. 

In this case again the result shows that the motion of the rod 
OAB round the vertical is the same as if the particles were 
collected into a single particle and placed at the same distance 
from 0 as in the first problem. 

In these problems we have followed the rule given in Art. 67. 
We first express the effective forces by using the results ^ven in 
treatises on dynamics of a particle. We reverse these effective 
forces and express by equations the conditions of equilibrium. 
These equations are the equations of motion. 
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Ex. 1. If three particles are attached to the rod at different distances from O, 
find the motion, (1) when the system oscillates in a vertical plane, and (2) when it 
revolves uniformly round the vertical. 

Ex. 2. If the two particles are attached to O by two strings OA, AB sls shown 
in fig. 3, and the system revolves round the vertical with a uniform angular velocity 
0 , show that (m . AE . OE + m'. BF. OF) (m . AE-{-m', BF) g. 

72. General Equations of Motion. To apply U Alembert's 
principle to obtain the equations of motion of a system of rigid 
bodies. 


Let (x^ y, z) be the coordinates of the particle m at the time 
t referred to any set of rectangular axes fixed in space. Then 
dt^X d^ 1 / d^z . 

Up , , Rnd will be the accelerations of the particle. Let 

X, F, Z be the impressed accelerating forces on the same particle 
resolved parallel to the axes. By D’Alemberts principle the 


forces 




together with similar forces on every particle, will be in equi¬ 
librium. Hence by the principles of statics we have the equation 

and two similar equations for y and z\ these are obtained by 
resolving parallel to the axes. Also we have 


tmiy 




and two similar equations for zx and xy ; these are obtained by 
taking moments about the axes. 

These equations may be written in the more convenient forms 


■A dx ^ 
dt 


dt dt { 


d ^ dz 




dx dz > 
^ dt ^ ^ 


In a precisely similar manner, by taking the expressions for 
the accelerations in polar coordinates, we should have obtained 
another but equivalent set of equations of motion. 

4—2 
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7S. Coordinates of a body. The equations of motion of 
Art. 72 are the general equations of motion of any dynamical 
system. They are, however, extremely inconvenient in their present 
form. When the system considered is a rigid body and not merely 
a finite number of separate particles, the S’s are all definite in¬ 
tegrals. There are also an infinite number of .r s, y’s and all 
connected together by an infinite number of geometrical ecpiations. 
It will be neces.sary, as suggested in Art. 67, to find some finite 
number of quantities which determine the position of the body in 
space and to express the effective forces in terms of these quantities. 
These are called the coordinates of the body*. It is most important 
in theoretical dynamics to choose the coordinates properly. They 
should be (1) such that a knowledge of them in terms of the time 
determines the motion of the body in a convenient manner, and 
(2) such that the dynamical equations when expressed in terms of 
them may be as little complicated as possible. 

Let us first enquire how many coordinates are necessary to 
fix tiie position of a body. 

The position of a body in space is given when we know the 
coordinates of some point in it and the angles which two straight 
lines fixed in the body make with the axes of coordinates. There 
are three geometrical relations existing between these six angles, 
so that the position of a body may be made to depend on sit 
independent variables, viz. three coordinates and three angles. 
These might be taken as the coordinates of the body. 

It is evident that we may express tlie coordinates (.r, y, z) of 
any partiede m of a body in tei*ms of the coordinates of that body 
and quantities which are known and remain constant during the 
motion. First let us suppose the system to consist only of a 
single body, then if we substitute these expressions for x, y, z in 
the equations (A) and (B) of Art. 72, we shall have six equations 
to determine the six coordinates of the body in terms of the 
time. Thus the motion will be found. If the system consist of 
several bodies, we shall, by considering each separately, have six 
equations for each body. If there be any unknown reactions 
between the bodies, these will be included in X, F, Z. For each 
reaction tin‘re will be a corresponding geometrical relation con¬ 
necting the motion of the bodies. Thus on the whole we shall 
have sufficient equations to determine the motion of the system. 

When the motion is in two dimensions these six coordinates 
are reduced to three. These are the two coordinates of tl,ie point 
fixed in the body, and the angle some straight line fixed in the 
body makes with a straight line fixed in space. 

* Sir AV. Hamilton uses the phrase “marks of position,*’ but subsequent writers 
have adopted the term coordinates. See Cayley’s Report to the Brit. Aseoc.f 1857. 
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74. Let us next consider how the equations of motion (A) formed 
by resolution can be simplified by a proper choice of coordinates. 
We must find the resolved part of the inonientum and the re< 
solved part of the effective forces of a system in any direction. 

Let the given direction be taken as the axis of x. Lot {x, y, z) 
be the coordinates of any particle whose mass is m. Tlie resolved 

dx 


part of its momentum in the given direction is 


m 


dt 


Hence 
dx 


the resolved part of the momentum of the whole system is 2//i 


Let (.?, y, z) be the coordinates of the centre of gravity of the 
system and M the whole mass. Then Mx — 'Smx ; 


M 


dx 

dt 



Hence the resolved part of the momentum of a system in any 
direction is equal to the whole mass midtiplied into the resolved part 
of the velocity of the centre of gravity. 

That isy the linear momentum of a system is the same as if the 
whole mass were collected into its centi'e of gravity. 

In the same way, the resolved part of the effective forces of a 
system in any direction is equal to the whole rnass multiplied into 
the 7'esolved part of the acceleration of the centre of gi'avity. 

It appears from this proposition that it will be convenient to 
take the coordinates of the centre of gravity of each rigid body 
in the system as three of the coordinates of that body. We can 
then express in a simple form the resolved part of the effective 
forces in any direction. 


75. Lastly, let us consider how the equations of motion (B) 
formed by taking moments can be simplified by a proper choice 
of the three remaining coordinates. We must find the moment 
of the momentum and the moment of the effective forces about 
any straight line. 

Let the given straight line be taken as the axis of x, then just 
as in statics yZ — zY is the moment of a force about the axis of x, 
so, replacing 1" and Z by y and i, the moment of the momentum 

about the axis of x is 2m ^ ‘ 

Now this is an expression of the second degree. If, then, we 
substitute y — y y\ z z ^ z\ we get as in Art. 14 



+ Pm ‘I - zlm ^. + J ^ Xmz. 
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Exactly as in Art. 14, all the terms in the second line are zero 
because 2m?/' = 0, 2m-/ = 0, where M is the mass of the system 
or body under consideration. 

The second term is the moment about the axis of x of the 
momentum of a mass M moving with the centre of gravity. 

The first term is the moment about a straight line parallel 
to the axis of Xy not of the actual momenta of all the several 
particles but of their momenta relatively to the centre of gravity. 
In the case of any particular body it therefore depends only on the 
motion of the body relatively to its centre of gravity. In finding 
its value we may suppose the centre of gravity reduced to rest 
by applying to every particle of the system a velocity equal and 
opposite to that of the centre of gravity. Hence we infer that 

The moment of the ‘momentum of a system about any straight 
line is equal to the moment of the momentum of the whole mass 
supposed collected at its centre of gravity and moving with it, 
together with the moment of the momentum of the system relative 
to its centre of gravity about a straight line drawn parallel to the 
given straight line through the centre of gravity. 

In the same way, this proposition will be also true if for the 
“ momentum ” of the system we substitute its etfective force.*' 

By taking the axis Ox through the centre of gravity, we see 
that the moment of the relative momenta about any straight 
line through the centre of gravity is equal to that of the a^ctual 
momenta. 

It appears from this proposition that it will be convenient to 
refer the angular motion of a body to a system of coordinate 
axes meeting at the centre of gravity. A general expression for 
the moment of the effective forces about any straight line through 
the centre of gravity cannot be conveniently investigated at this 
stage. Different expressions will be found advantageous under 
different circumstances. There are three cases to which attention 
should be particularly directed: (1) that of a body turning 
about an axis fixed in the body and fixed in space; (2) that of 
motion in two dimensions, and (3) Eulers expression when the 
body is turning about a fixed point. These will be found at the 
beginnings of the third and fourth chapters and in the fifth 
chapter respectively. 

76. Let a rigid body be turning about any point O fixed in the body, such as 
the centre of gravity. Let 0^, Oi;, Of be a new set of rectangular axes fixed in the 
body. Then the ordinary formulas for transformation of axes give 
y = Zf + m?; + nf, + /«i7 + 

where the direction-cosines (Imn) {Xfu') are functions of the time. We see therefore 
that the angular momentum 

2m iy' y AZmt? + -f + &c. 
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where A = lk- XL and R, 0, Ac. are siinilar functions of the direction-cosines. Now 
Sm7;2, Ac. and also the coefficients A, B, Ac. would be the same for any system 
of particles equimomental to the given body. We therefore infer that the moment 
of the effective forces of a rigid body about any straight line is the same as that for 
any equimomental system which moves with the body. 

In the same way we may show that the resolved parts of the effective forces are 
the same. Hence in cnlcuUiiing the effective forces of a rigid body we miy replace 
it by any convenient equimomental system which is rigidly connected with it. 


77. The quantity ^m{xy -yx) expresses the moment of the 
momentum about the axis of z. It is called the angular momentum 
of the system about the axis of z. There is another interpretation 
which can be given to it. If we transform to polar coordinates, 
we have xy — yx = f^S. 


Now \r^dd is the elementary area de.scribed round the origin 
in the time dt by the projection of the particle on the plane of xy. 
If twice this polar area be multiplied by the mass of the particle, 
it is called the area conserved by the particle in the time dt round 
the axis of z. Hence 


2m (x 


dy 

dt 


dx\ 

y-dt) 


is called the area conserved by the system in a unit of time, or 
more simply the area conserved. 


78. Three Important Propositions. Summing up the 
results of the articles from 72 onwards, we see that we have 
established three important propositions. 

Since any straight line fixed in space may be taken as an axis 
of coordinates, the three equations (A) of Art. 72 may be written 
in the typical form 

d /Linear Momentum in any\ _ /Resolved impressedx 
dt \ fixed direction / ” \ force / 

For the same reason, the three equations (B)of the same article 
may be written in the typical form 

d /Angular Momentum about\ _ /Moment of im-\ 
dt\ a fixed straight line / \ pressed forces / 

Thirdly, we see by Art. 74, that the typical expression for the 
linear momentum may be written 

/Linear Momentum in\ _ /Mass x resolved velocity's 
\ any fixed direction / \ of centre of gravity / 

The corresponding typical expression for the angular momentum 
is deferred for the present. 

79. Independence of Translation and Rotation. We 

may now enunciate two important propositions, which follow at 
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once from the preceding results. It will, however, be more useful 
iu deduce them from first principles. 

(1) The motion of the centre of gravit \j of a system acted on by 
ainj forces is the same as if all the mass ivere collected at the centre 
of gravity and all the forces were applied at that point parallel to 
their former directions. 

(2) The motion of a body, acted on by any forces, about its 
centre of gravity is the saone as if the centre of gravity were fixed 
and the same forces acted on the body. 

Taking any one of the equations (A) we have 


^ d"" X ^ -mf 

zm -y- ~ zmA. 
dt^ 


If X, y, z be the coordinates of the centre of gravity, then 

and the other equations may be treated in a similar manner. 

Since these are the equations which give the motion of a mass 
Sm acted on by forces SmX, &c., the first principle is proved. 

Taking any one of the equations (B) we have 


/ d-y d:^.T\ 


-- = V 

dt^ I 


= S7 }i{xY — yX). 


Let x^^x-hx', 3/ = 3/-Hy', then proceeding as in 

Art. 14 or Art. 75 this equation becomes 


Now the axes of coordinates are quite arbitrary, let them be 
so chosen that the centre of gravity is passing through the origin 
at the moment under consideration. Then x— 0,y =^0, but dx/dt, 
'dyjdt are not necessarily zero. The equation then becomes 


^7n (^x 




d^x 

M 2 




This equation does not contain the coordinates of the centre 
of gravity an<l holds at every separate instant of the motion and 
therefore is always true. But this and tlie two similar equations 
obtained from the other two equations of (B) are exactly the 
equations of moments we should have had if we iiad regarded the 
centre of gravity as a fixed point and taken it as the origin of 
moments. 


80. These two important propositions are called respectively 
the principles of tiie conservation of the motions of translation and 
rotation. The first was given by Newton in the fourth corollary 
to the third law of motion, and was afterwards generalized by 
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D’Alembert and Montucla. The second is more recent and seems 
to have been discovered about the same time by Euler, Bernoulli 
and the Chevalier d’Arcy. 

Another name has also been given to these results. Together 
they constitute the principle of the independence of the motions of 
translation and rotation. The motion of the centre of gravity is 
the same as if the whole mass were collected at that point, and is 
therefore quite independent of the rotation. The motion round 
the centre of gravity is the same as if that point were fixed, and 
is tiierefore independent of the motion of that point. 

81. By the first principle the problem of finding the motion 
of the centre of gravity of a .system, however complex the system 
may be, is reduced to the problem of finding the motion of a 
single particle. By the second the problem of finding the angular 
motion of a free body in .space is reduced to that of determining 
the motion of that body about a fixed point. 

Example of the first principle. In using the first principle 
it should be noticed that the impre.ssed forces are to be applied at 
the centre of gravity parallel to their former directions. Thus, if 
a rigid body be moving under the influence of a central force, the 
motion of the centre of gravity is not generally the same as if the 
whole mass were collected at the centre of gravity and it were 
then acted on by the same central force. What the principle 
asserts is, that, if the attraction of the central force on each 
element of the body be found, the motion of the centre of gravity 
is the same as if these forces were applied at the centre of gravity 
parallel to their original directions. 

If the impressed forces act always parallel to a fixed straight 
line, or if they tend to fixed centres and vary as the distance from 
those centres, the magnitude and direction of their resultant are 
the same whether we suppo.se the body collected into its centre of 
gravity or not. But in most cases care must be taken to find the 
resultant of the impressed forces as they really act on the body 
before it has been collected into its centre of gravity. 

82. Example of the second principle. Let us next con¬ 
sider an example of the second principle. Suppose the earth to 
be in rotation about some axis through its centre of gravity and 
to be acted on by the attractions of the sun and njoon. Then we 
leai*n, from the second principle, that if the resultant attraction of 
these bodies pass through the centre of gravity of the earth, the 
rotation about the axis will not be in any way affected. In what¬ 
ever way the centre of gravity of the earth may move in space, 
the axis of rotation will have its direction fixed in space and the 
angular velocity will be constant. Two important consequences 
follow immediately from this result. The centre of gravity of the 
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earth is known to describe an orbit round the sun, which is very 
nearly in one plane, and.the changes of the seasons chiefly depend 
on the inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane of motion of the 
centre of the earth. The permanence of the seasons is therefore 
established. Secondly, since the angular velocity is constant, it 
follows that the length of the sidereal day is invariable. 

Strictly speaking the resultant attraction due to any particle of the sun and 
moon does not pass through the centre of gravity of the earth. The reason is that 
the earth is not a perfect sphere whose strata of equal density are concentric 
spheres. But since the ellipticities of these strata are all small the motion of 
rotation of the earth will be but slightly affected. Nevertheless the sun (for 
instance) will act with unequal forces on those parts of the earth’s equator which 
are nearer to it and on those more remote. Thus the sun’s attraction will tend to 
turn the earth about an axis lying in the plane of the equator and which is perpen¬ 
dicular to the radius vector of the sun. The general effect of this couple on the 
rotation of the earth is very remarkable. It will be proved in a later chapter (1) that 
the period of rotation of the earth is unaltered, (2) that though the direction of the 
earth’s axis is no longer fixed in space, yet the axis still preserves, on the whole, the 
same inclination to the plane of the earth’s motion round the sun. Thus the per¬ 
manence of the seasons, as far as these causes are concerned, remains unaffected. 


88 . General Method of using Alembert’s principle. 

The general problem in dynamics to be solved may be stated 
thus. 


Any number of rigid bodies press both against each other and 
against fixed points, curves, or surfaces and are acted on by given 
forces; find their motion. 


The mode of using D'Alembert’s principle for the solution 
may be stated thus. 


Let a:, 3 /, s be the coordinates of the centre of gravity of any 
one of these bodies referred to three rectangular axes fixed in 
space. Let three other coordinates of this body be chosen so 
that the three moments of the momentum of the body about 
three rectangular axes fixed in direction and meeting at the 
centre of gravity may be found conveniently in terms of them. 
Let \ be these three moments of the momentum, and let M 
be the mass. Then the effective forces of the body are equivalent 

to the three effective forces M 




effective couples The three effective forces act 

at at at 

at the centre of gravity parallel to the axes of y, z respectively, 
and the three couples act round the three axes about which the 
moments of the momentum were taken. The effective forces of 
all the other bodies of the system may be expressed in a similar 
manner. 


Then all these effective forces and couples being reversed will 
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be in equilibrium with the impressed forces. The equations of 
equilibrium may be found by resolving in such directions and 
taking moments about such straight lines as may be convenient. 
Instead of reversing the effective forces it is usually found more 
convenient to write the impressed and effective forces on opposite 
sides of the equations. 

Taking the bodies separately we may thus obtain, by three 
resolutions and three moments, six equations of motion for each 
body. 

If two rigid bodies press against each other or against a fixed 
obstacle there may be one or more unknown reactions. But there 
wdll also be in general as many equations to express the conditions 
of contact. The mode of writing down these conditions of contact 
will be explained in the chapters which follow. 

Thus we shall have as many etpiations as there are coordinates 
and reactions. But sometimes by a judicious choice of the direc¬ 
tions in which we resolve, or of the straight lines about which we 
take moments, we may (exactly as in statics) avoid introducing 
some of these reactions into the equations. This will reduce the 
number of equations which have to be formed. We may also 
sometimes avoid these reactions by resolving or taking moments 
for two of the bodies as if they formed for an instant one single 
body. 

These differential equations will then have to be solved. The 
different methods of proceeding will be explained further on. 
Generally we can find one integral by a method called the 
principle of Vis Viva, A rule will be given to write down this 
integral without previously forming the equations of motion. 

We have here limited ourselves to the method of forming the 
equation by resolving and taking moments. But we may proceed 
otherwise. Thus Lagrange has given a method of writing down 
the equations of motion by which, amongst other advantages, the 
labour of eliminating the reactions is avoided. 

Application of D'Alernberfs Principle to impulsive forces. 


84, If a force F act on a particle of mass m 
same direction, the equation of motion is 

dv „ 


always in the 


where t; is the velocity of the particle at the time t Let T be the 
interval during which the force acts, and let v, v' be the velocities 
at the beginning and end of that interval. Then 
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Now suppose the force F to increase without limit while the 
interval T decreases without limit. Tlien the integral may have 
a finite limit. Let this limit be P. The equation then becomes 

m (v' — v) — P. 

The velocity in the interval T has increased or decreased from 
V to V. Supposing the velocity to have remained finite, let V be 
its greatest value during thi.s interval. Then the space described 
is less than VT. Since this vanishes in the limit the particle has 
not moved during the action of the force F. It has not had time 
to rnovey but its velocity has been changed from v to v. 

We may consider that a proper measure has been found for a 
force when from that measure we can deduce all the effects of the 
force. In the case of finite forces we have to determine both the 
change of place and the change in the velocity of the particle. 
It is therefore necessary to divide the whole time of action into 
elementary times and determine the effect of the force during 
each of these. But in the case of infinite forces which act for an 
indefinitely short time, the change of place is zero, and the change 
of velocity is the only element to be determined. It is therefore 
more convenient to collect the whole force expended into one 
measure. A force so measured is called an impulse. It may be 
defined as the limit of a force which is infinitely great, but acts 
only during an infinitely short time. There are of course no such 
forces in nature, but there are forces which are very great, and 
act only during a very short time. The bfow of a hammer is 
a force of this kind. They may be treated as if they were im¬ 
pulses, and the results will be more or less correct according to 
the magnitude of the force and the shortness of the time of action. 
They may also be treated as if they were finite forces, and the 
small displacement of the body during the short time of action of 
the force may be found. 

The quantity P njay be taken as the measure of the force. 
An impulsive force is measured by the whole momentum generated 
by the impulse, 

85. In determining the effect of an impulse on a body, the 
effect of all finite forces which act on the body at the same time 
may be omitted. 

For let a finite force f act on a body at the same time as an 
impulsive force F, Then as before we have 



m m m m 


But in the limit fT vanishes. Similarly the force / may be 
omitted in the equation of moments. 
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86. To obtain the general equations of motion of a system acted 
on by any number of impulses at once. 

Let V, IVy XL y V y w be the velocities pf a particle of mass m 
parallel to the axes just before and just after the action of the 
impulses. Let X\ F', Z* be the resolved parts of the impulse on. 
m parallel to the axes. Taking the same notation as before, we 
have the equation ^mx = 'ErnXy or integrating 

txa{u'--u)=^^m rXdt=^^X' .( 1 ). 

J 0 

Similarly we have the equations 

...(2), ^m(w' -iu)==lZ' ...(8). 

Again the equation Xxn {xy — yx) = Ew (.rF — yX) becomes on 
integration {xij — yx) = {xfYdt — yJXdt), 

In this integration .r, y are regarded as constants, because the 
duration T of the impulse is so short that the body has not time 
to move (Art. 84), i.e. the changes oi Xy y during this interval may 


be neglected. Taking the equation between limits, 

\x {v — — y{iL — a)j = S {xY' — yX') .(4). 

The* other two equations become 

Sm [y {w — xv) — 2' (t;' ~ t;)] = S (^yZ' — 2F').( 5 ), 


(2 {(i — u) ~ X{xv — ?e)j = S {zX' — xZ') . (6). 

In the following investigations it will be found convenient to 
use accented letters to denote the states of motion after impact 
which correspond to those denoted by the same letters unaccented 
before the action of the impulse. Since the changes in direction 
and magnitude of the velocities of the several particles of the 
bodies are the only objects of investigation, it will be found 
convenient to express the equations of motion in terms of tliese 
velocities. 

87. In applying DAlerabert s Principle to impulsive forces the 
only change which must be made is in the mode of measuring the 
effective forces. If (a, y, w)y (ity v', lu) be the resolved part of the 
velocity of any particle just before and just after the impulse, and 
if m be its mass, Ihe effective forces will be measured by m (u — w), 
m(v' — v)y and m (xv — to). The quantity m/in Art. 67 is to be 
regarded as the measure of the impulsive force which, if the 
particle were separated from the rest of the body, would produce 
these changes of momentum. 

In this case, if we follow the notation of Arts. 74 and 75, the 
resolved part of the effective force in the direction of the axis of 2 
is the difference of the values of ^mdzfdt just before and just 
after this action of the impulses, and this is the same as the 
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difference of the values of Mdzjdt at the same instants. In the 
same way the moment of the eflfective forces about the axis of z 
will be the difference of the values of 

^ ( dy dx\ 

just before and just after the action of the impulses. 

We may therefore extend the general proposition of Art. 83 to 
impulsive forces in the following manner. 

Let {u, V, w), {u\ v\ w') be the velocities of the centre of gravity 
of any rigid body of mass M just before and just after the action 
of the impulses resolved parallel to any three fixed rectangular 
axes. Let (Aj, Ag, A^), (A/, A./, A/) be the moments of momentum 
relative to the centre of gravity about three rectangular axes 
fixed in direction and meeting at the centre of gravity, the 
moments being taken respectively just before and just after the 
impulses. Then the effective forces of the body are equivalent to 
the three effective forces M (u — u), M {v — v), M {tv' — w), acting 
at the centre of gravity parallel to the rectangular axes, together 
with the three effective couples {h^ - Aj), (A./ - A^), (A^' ~ Ag) about 
those axes. 

These effective forces and couples being reversed will be in 
equilibrium with the impressed forces. The equations of equili¬ 
brium may then be formed according to the rules of statics. 

Sxainxiles. Ex. 1. Two particles moving in the same plane are projected in 
parallel but opposite directions with velocities inversely proportional to their masses. 
Find the motion of their centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. A person is placed on a perfectly smooth table; show how he may 
get off. 

Ex. 3. Explain how a person sitting on a chair is able to move the chair across 
the room by a series of jerks, without touching the ground with his feet. 

Ex. 4. A person is placed at one end of a perfectly rough board which rests 
on a smooth table. Supposing he walks to the other end of the board, determine 
how far the board has moved. If he steps off the board, show how to determine 
its subsequent motion. 

Ex. 5. The motion of the centre of gravity of a shell shot from a gun in vacuo 
is a parabola, and its motion is unaffected by the bursting of the shell. 

Ex. 6. A rod revolving uniformly in a horizontal plane round a pivot at its 
extremity suddenly snaps in two: determine the motion of each part. 

Ex. 7. A cube slides down a perfectly smooth inclined plane with four of its 
edges horizontal. The middle point of the lowest edge comes in contact with 
a small fixed obstacle and is reduced to rest. Determine whether the cube is also 
reduced to rest, and show that the resultant impulsive action along the edge will 
not act along the inclined plane. 

Ex. 8. Two persons A and B are situated on a perfectly smooth horizontal 
plane at a distance a from each other. A throws a ball to B which reaches B after 
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a time t. Show that A will begin to slide along the plane with a velocity maIMt, 
where M is his own mass and m that of the ball. If the plane had been perfectly 
rough, explain in general terms the nature of the pressures between A’b feet and 
the plane which would have prevented him from sliding. Would these pressures 
have had a single resultant? 

Ex. 9. A cannon rests on an imperfectly rough horizontal plane and is fired 
with such a charge that the relative velocity of the ball and cannon at the moment 
when the ball leaves the cannon is K. If M be the mass of the cannon, m that of 
the ball, and ^ the coefficient of friction, show that the cannon will recoil a distance 

plane. 

2/xff 

Ex. 10. A spherical cavity of radius a is cut out of a cubical mass so that the 
centre of gravity of the remaining mass is in the vertical through the centre of the 
cavity. The cubical mass rests on a perfectly smooth horizontal plane, but the 
interior of the cavity is perfectly rough. A sphere of mass m, and radius 6, rolls 
down the side of the cavity starting from rest with its centre on a level with the 
centre of the cavity. Show that when the sphere next comes to rest, the cubical 

mass will have moved through a space where M is the mass of the 

remaining portion of the cube. Would the result be the same if the cavity were 
smooth or imperfectly rough? 

Ex. 11. Two railway engines drawing the same train are connected by a loose 
chain and come several times in succession into collision with each other; the 
leading engine being a little top-heavy and the buffers of both ratlier low. The 
fore-wheels of the first engine are observed to jump up and down. What dynamical 
explanation can be given of this rocking motion ? At what level should the buffers 
be placed that it may not occur? Camh. Trans, Vol. vii. 1841. 

Ex. 12. Sir C. Lyell in his account of the earthquake in Calabria in 1783, 
mentions two obelisks each of which was constructed of three great stones laid one 
on the top of the other. After the earthquake, the pedestal of each obelisk was 
found to be in its original place, but the separate stones above were turned partially 
round and removed several inches from their position without falling. The shock 
which agitated the building was therefore described as having been horizontal and 
vorticose. Show that such a displacement would be produced by a simple rectilinear 
shock, if the resultant blow on each stone did not pass through its centre of gravity. 
See Mallet’s Dynamics of Earthquakes. Milne in his Earthquakes, 1886, page 196, 
discusses the latter explanation and refers to some similar cases which occurred in 
the earthquake at Yokohama in 1880. 
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MOTION ABOUT A FIXED AXIS 

88. The Fundamental Theorem. A rigid body can turn 
freely about an axis fixed in the body and in space, to fi.nd the 
moment of the effective forces about the axis of rotation. 

Let any plane paissin^ through the axis and fixed in space be 
taken as a plane of reference, and let 6 be the angle which any 
other plane through tlie axis and fixed in the body makes with 
the first plane. Let m be the mass of any element of the body, 
r its distance from the axis, and let be the angle made by a plane: 
through the axis and the element m with the plane of reference. 

The velocity of the particle ni is ?'<f> in a direction perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane containing the axis and the particle. The 
moment of the momentum of this particle about the axis is clearly 
7nr'<j). Hence the moment of the momenta of all the particles is 
S(wr^</)). Since the particles of the body are rigidly connected 
with each other, it is obvious that (j> is the same for every 
particle, and e(|ual to 6. Hence the moment of the momenta of 
all the particles of the body about the axis is i,e. the 

moment of inertia of the body about the axis multiplied into the 
angular velocity. 

The accelerations of the particle m are and -- r<j>^ perpen¬ 
dicular to, and along the direction in vvldch r is measured, the 
moment of the effective forces on 7n about the axis is 
hence the moment of the effective forces on all the particles of the 
body about the axis is ^(7?ir^^). By the same reasoning as before 
this is equal to ^)itr^Q, i.e. the moment of inertia of the body about 
the axis into the angular acceleration. 

89. To determine the motion of a body about a Jixed axis 
under the action of any forces. 

By D’Alemberts principle the effective forces when reversed 
will be in equilibrium with the impressed forces. To avoid intro¬ 
ducing the unknown reactions at the axis, let us take moments 
about the axis. 
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Firstly, let the forces he impulsive. Let o), w be the angular 
velocities of the body just before and just after the action of the 
forces. Then, following the notation of the last article, 

fi)'. ft). = L, 

where L is the moment of the impressed forces about th^ axis ; 

, moment of forces about axis 

Ct) — G) =-- :--;-r- . 

moment ot inertia about axis 


This equation will determine the change in the angular velocity 
produced by the action of the forces. 

Secondly, let the forces be finite. Then taking moments about 

the axis, we have = L ; 


d^O moment of forces about axis 
(it^ ~ moment of inertia about axis ‘ 

This equation when integrated will give the values of 0 and 
dO/dt at any time. Two undetermined constants will make their 
appearance in the course of the solution. These are to be deter¬ 
mined from the given initial values of 0 and dOjdt. Thus the 
whole motion can be found. 


90, It appears from this proposition that the motion of a rigid body about a 
fixed axis depends on (1) the moment of the forces about that axis and (2) the 
moment of inertia of the body about the axis. Let be this moment of inertia, 
BO that k is the radius of gyration of the body. Then if the whole mass of the 
body were collected into a particle and attached to the fixed axis by a rod without 
inertia, whose length is the radius of gyration /c, and if this system be acted on by 
forces having the same moment as before, and be set in motion with the same 
initial values of 0 and ddjdt, then the whole subsequent angular or gyratory 
motion of the rod will be the same as that of the body. We may say briefly, that 
a body turning about a Jixed axis is dynamically given, whe 7 i we know its mass and 
radius of gyration. 

91. Ex. A perfectly rough circular horizontal board is capable of revolving 
freely round a vertical axis through its centre, A man whose weight is equal to that 
of the hoard walks on and round it at the edge: when he has cmnpleted the circuit 
what will be his position in space ? 

Let a be the radius of the board, Mk^ its moment of inertia about the vertical 
axis. Let w be the angular velocity of the board, w' that of the man about the 
vertical axis at any time. And let F be the action between the feet of the man and 
the board. 

T£e equation of motion of the board is by Art. 89, - Fa .(1). 

The equation of motion of the man is by Art. 79^ Main'= F .(2). 

Eliminating F and integrating, we get k^w + =0, 

the constant being zero, because the man and the board start from rest. Let 
B, B' be the angles described by the board and man round the vertical axis. Then 
= and k^ + a^'=0. Hence, when B'--B=z2t and k^^\a^, we have 
= This gives the angle in space described by the man. Let V be the mean 
R. D. 5 
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relative velocity with which the man walks along the board, then w'-w~F/a, and 
u;= - 2VI'^a. This gives the mean angular velocity of the board. 


92. On the Pendulum. A body acted on by gravity only 
moves about a fixed horizontal axis, to determine the motion. 

Take the vertical plane through the axis as the plane of refer¬ 
ence, and the plane thmugh the axis and the centre of gravity as 
the })laiie fixed in the body. Then the equation of motion is 

d^d __ moment of forces _ Mgh sin 6 
dP moment of inertia M {k^ -h k^) 

where h is the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis and 
Mk" is the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through 
the centre of gravity parallel to the fixed axis. Hence 


.( 1 ), 


d^6 qh . . 


0 . 


.(• 2 ). 


The equation (2) cannot be integrated in finite terms, but if 
the oscillations be small, we may reject the cubes and higher 
powers of 6 and the equation will become 

d'd gh 




0 . 


Hence the time of a complete oscillation is 27r 


-f- 

V 


If 


h and k be measured in feet and ^ = 32'18, this formula gives the 
time in seconds. 

Tlie equation of motion of a particle of any mass suspended 
])y a string I is -f . sin ^ = 0 .(3), 

which may be deduced from equation (2) by putting A; = 0 and 
h = 1. Hence the angular motions of the string and the body 
under the same initial conditions will be identical if 






.(4). 


This length 
pend ilium. 


i.s called the length of the simple equivalent 


Centre of Oscillation^. Through 0, the centre of gravity of 
the body, draw a perpendicular to the axis of revolution cutting it 

* The poBition of the centre of oscillation of a body was first correctly deter¬ 
mined by Huygens in his Horologium Oscillatorium published at Paris in 1673. 
The most important of ihe theorems given in the text were discovered by him. As 
D’Alembert’s principle was not known at that time, Huygens had to discover some 
principle for himself. The hypothesis was, that when several weights are put in 
motion by the force of gravity, in whatever manner they act on each other their 
centre of gravity cannot be made to mount to a height greater than that from which 
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in (7, Then G is called the centre of suspension. Produce CG to 0 
so that CO —I, Then 0 is called the centre of oscillation. If the 
whole mass of the body {or indeed any mass) were collected at the 
centre of oscillation and suspended by a thread to the centre of 
suspension, its angular motion and time of oscillation would he the 
same as that of the body under the same initial circumstances. 

The equation (4) may be put under another form. Since 
CG = h and OG = / - A, we have 




GO. GO = (rad.)^ of gyration about G, 
^ CG . GO = (rad.)" of gyration about C, 
OG . OC — of gyration about 0. 


^Any of tliCvSe equations show that, if 0 be made the centre of 
^s uspension, and the axis be parallel to the axis about which k was 
^jtikeh, (j will be the centre of oscillation. Thus the centres of 
t ^dilation and suspension are convertible and the times of oscillation 
^^out these points are the same. 

^9 If the time of oscillation be given, I is given aiid the e(|uation (4) 
will give two values of A. Let these values be hi, A.^. Let two 
cylinders be described with that straight line as axis about whicli 
the radius of gyration k was taken, and let the radii of these 
cylinders be Aj, A.^. Then the times of o.scillatiou of the body about 
all generating lines of these cylinders are the same, and are 

approximately equal to 27r^^-. 

With the sjimo axis describe a third cylinder whose radius 
is A. Then ^ = 2/c +, hence I is always greater than 2k, 


and decreases continually as A decreases and approaches the value 
k. Thus the length of the equivalent pendulum continually de¬ 
creases as the axis of suspension approaches from without to the 
circumference of this third cylinder. When the axis of suspension 
is a generating line of the cylinder the length of the equivalent 
pendulum is 2k. When the axis of suspension is within the 
cylinder and approaches the centre of gravity the length of the 
equivalent pendulum continually increases, and it becomes infinite 
as the axis passes through the centre of gravity. 


it has descended (Art. 08), Huygens considers that he assumes here only that a 
heavy body cannot of itself move upwards. The next step in the argument was, 
that at any instant the velocities of the particles are such that, if they were separated 
from each other and properly guided, the centre of gravity could be made to mount 
to a second position as high as its first position. For if r/ot, consider tlie particles to 
start from their last positions, to describe the same paths reversed, and then again 
to be joined together into a pendulum ; the centre of gravity would rise to its lirst 
position; but if this be higher than the second position, the hypothesis would be 
contradicted. This principle gives the same equation which the modern principle 
of Vis Viva ^ould give. The rest of his solution is not of much interest. 

5—2 
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The time of oscillation is therefore least when the axis is a 
generating line of the circular cylinder whose radius is h But the 
time about the axis thus found is not an absolute minimum. It 
is a minimum only for axes drawn parallel to a given straight line 
in the body. To find the axis about which the time is absolutely 
a minimum we must find the axis about which A: is a minimum. 
Now it is proved in Art. 23 that the axis through G about which 
the moment of inertia is least or greatest is one of the principal 
axes. Hence the axis about which the time of oscillation is a 
minimum is parallel to that principal axis through 0 about which 
the moment of inertia is least. Also if Mk^ be the moment of 
inertia about that axis, the axis of suspension is at a distance k 
from it measured in any direction. 


93. Ex. 1. Find the time of the sraall oscillatioriB of a cube (1) when one 
side is fixed, (2) when a diagonal of one of its faces is fixed ; the axis in both cases 
being horizontal. If 2a bo a aide of the cube, show that the length of the simple 
equivalent pendulum is in the first case 4^/2a/3, and in the second case 5a/3. 

Ex. 2. An elliptic lamina is such that when it swings about one latus rectum 
as a horizontal axis, the other latus rectum passes through the centre of oscillation, 
prove that the eccentricity is ^. 

Ex. 3. A circular arc oscillates about an axis through its middle point perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of the arc. Prove that the length of tlie simple equivalent 
pendulum is independent of the length of the arc, and is equal to twice the radius. 

Ex. 4. The density of a rod varies as the distance from one end, show that the 
axis perpendicular to it about which the time of oscillation is a minimum intersects 
the rod at one of the two points whose distance from the centre of gravity is 
^2a/6, where a is the length of the rod. 

Ex. 5. Find what axis in the area of an ellipse must be fixed that the time of a 
small oscillation may be a minimum. Show that the axis must be parallel to the 
major axis, and must bisect the semi-minor axis. 

Ex. 6. A uniform stick hangs freely by one end, the other end being close to the 
ground. An angular velocity in a vertical plane is then communicated to the stick, 
and, when it has risen through an angle of 90°, the end by which it was hanging is 
loosed. What must be the initial angular velocity so that on falling to the ground 
it may pitch in an upright position ? Show that the required angular velocity is 

given by ^ = ^ where 2p may be any odd multiple of x and 2a 

is the length of the rod. 


Ex, 7. Two bodies can move freely and independently under the action of 
gravity about the same horizontal axis; their masses are m, and the distances of 
their centres of gravity from the axis are h, h\ If the lengths of their simple equivalent 
pendulums be L, L\ prove that when they are fastened together in the positions 

of equilibrium the length of the equivalent pendulum will be • 

The length of this resultant equivalent pendulum lies between L and L' provided 
h and h' have the same sign. 

If a heavy particle m' be attached to a vibrating |>endulum it follows that the 
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period is increased or decreased according as the point of attachment is at a greater 
or less distance from the axis of suspension than the ccmtre of oscillation. 

Ex. 8. When it is required to regulate a clock, such as the great Westminster 
clock, without stopping the pendulum, it is usual to add some small weight to or 
subtract it from a platform attached to the pendulum. Show that, in order to make a 
given alteration in the going of the clock by the addition of the least possible weight, 
the platform must be placed at a distance from the point of suspension equal to half 
the length of the simple equivalent pendulum. Show also that a slight error in the 
position of the platform will not affect the weight required to be added. 

Ex. 9. A circular table, centre 0, is supported by three legs AA\ BB\ CC which 
rest on a perfectly rough horizontal floor, and a heavy particle P is placed on the 
table. Suddenly one leg CC' gives way, show that the table and the particle will 
immediately separate if pc be greater than k^\ where p and c are the distances of P 
and O respectively from the line joining the tops of the legs, and k is the radius 
of gyration of the table with the remaining legs about the line A'B' joining the 
points where the legs rest on the floor. 

The condition of separation is that the initial normal acceleration of the point 
of the table at P should be greater than the normal acceleration of the particle 
itself. 


Ex. 10. A string without weight is placed round a fixed ellipse whose plane is 
vertical, and the two ends are fastened together. The length of the string is greater 
than the perimeter of the ellipse. A heavy particle can slide freely on the string 
and performs small oscillations under the action of gravity. Prove that the simple 
equivalent pendulum is the radius of curvature of the oonfocal ellipse passing 
through the position of equilibrium of the particle. 

94. Effect of change of temperature. In a clock which 
is regulated by a peodulum, it is necessary that the time of oscil¬ 
lation should be invariable. As all substances expand or contract 
with every alteration of temperature, it is clear that the distance 
of the centre of gravity of the pendulum from the axis and the 
moment of inertia about that axis will be continually altering. 
The length of the simple equivalent pendulum does not however 
depend on either of these elements simply, but on their ratio. If 
then we can construct a pendulum such that the expansion or 
contraction of its different parts does not alter this ratio, the time 
of oscillation will be unaffected by any change of temperature. 
For an account of the various methods of accomplishing this which 
have been suggested, we refer the reader to any treatise* on clocks. 
We shall here only notice for the sake of illustration one simple 
construction, which has been much used. It was invented by 
George Graham about the year 1716. He gave an account of it 
in VoL 34 of the Phil, Tram. 1726 (printed 1728). 

* Denison’s treatise on Clocks and Watches and Bells^ 7th ed. 1883. Treatise 
on Modem Horology in theory and practice^ translated from the French of Claudius 
Saunier by Julien Tripplin and Edward Rigg, 2nd ed. 1891. The Watchmaker's 
handbook^ translated from the French of 0. Baunier by the same authors, 3rd ed. 
1891. Both these are rather practical than theoretical. Watch and Clockmakers' 
handbook^ by F. J. Britten, 1884. This is a practical treatise arranged alphabetically. 
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Some heavy fluid, such as mercury, is enclosed in a cast-iron cylindrical jar. 
Iron is used partly because there is no chemical action between it and the mercury 
and partly because its coeflicient of expansion is not large. An iron rod is screwed 
into the top of the jar and then suspended in the usual manner from a fixed point. 
The downward expansion of the iron on any increase of temperature tends to lower 
the centre of oscillation, but the upward expansion of tlic mercury tends on the 
contrary to raise it. It is required to determine the condition that the position of 
the centre of oscillation may on the whole be unaltered. 

Let be the moment of inertia of tlie iron jar and rod about the axis of 
suspension, c the distance of their common centre of gravity from that axis. Let 
I be the length of the pendulum from the point of suspension to the bottom of the 
jar, a the internal radius of the jar. Let nM be the mass of the mercury, h the 
height it occupies in the jar. 

The moment of inertia of the cylinder of mercury about a straight line through 
its centre of gravity perpcmdicular to its axis is by Art. 17, nM /r-f Hence 

the moment of inertia of the whole body about the axis of suspeiiHion is 

jia + I + O'-i) 

and the moment of the whole mass collected at its centre of gravity is 


The length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is the ratio of these two, and on 


reduction w'e have 


n{r-ih)-^c 


.(i). 


Let the linear expansion of the substance which forms the rod and jar be 
denoted by a and that of mercury by /3 for each degree of the thermometer. If the 
thermometer used be Fahrenheit’s, we have a = *0000065608, /3 = *00003336, accord¬ 
ing to some experiments of Dulong and Petit. Thus we see that a and fi are so 
small that their squares may be neglected. In calculating the height of the mercury 
it must be remembered that the jar expands laterally, and thus the relative vertical 
expansion of the merc\iry is 3/8 - ‘2a, which we shall represent by y. 

If then the temperature of every part be increased we have u, f, A, c all 
increased in the ratio 1 i-at: 1, while k is increased in the ratio l + yf: 1. Since L 
is to be unaltered, we have 

(IT. 


fclL 


dJ. ^ dr., dl. 
iir '^ dk^^ d( 


\ 

r 1 a n 


dh 


hy = 0. 


But L is a homogeneous function of one dimension, hence 
(IL 


da 


dL , dL , dL (IL^ ^ 

■ A-+ , c-h ,, ;i = L. 

dl dk dc dh 


The condition becomes therefore by substitution 


- 

a'7 L dh ’ 

Let .4, B be the numerator and denominator of the expression for L given by 
equation (1). Then taking tbe logarithmic differential 
I dL n{fihj-l) 

L dh " '.4 


I kn n f '4h ~ I 1 \ 

+ /;=b(V+2)- 


Hence the required condition is „ , , . . .(2), 

2 It 

This calculation has more theoretical than practical importance, for the nu¬ 
merical values of a and /3 depend a good deal on the purity of the metals and on 
the mode in which they have been worked. The adjustment must therefore be 
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finally made by experiment. If the rate of the clock is found to be affected by a 
change of temperature it is usual to alter slightly the quantity of mercury in the 
jar until by trial the adjustment is found to be satisfactory. 

In the investigation we have supposed a and ^ to be absolutely con.stant, but 
this is only a very near approximation. Thus a change of 80° Fah. would alter (-i 
by less than a fiftieth of its value. 

When the adjustment is made the compensation i.'^ not strictly correct^ for tlie 
iron jar and mercury have been supposed to be of uniform temperature. Now the 
different materials of which the pendulum is composed absorb heat at different 
rates, and therefore while the temperature is changing there will be somtj slight 
error in the clock. 

The wliole length of a seconds pendulum of tliis construction is about 44 inches, 
the expansion and contraction of which is corrected by a column of mercury in the 
jar about 7 inches long. The radius of the jar is usually about one inch. The 
weight of the mercury is then about 10 to 12 pounds which, added to that of the 
jar, frame, and rod, brings the total weight to about 14 pounds. 

Ex. If, as a first approximation, we regard the mercury as the weight, the jar 
and the rod being only of sufficient mass to hold up the mercury, and if we also 
suppose h and a to be so much less than L that we may reject the squares of their 
ratios to prove that the equation (1) gives L=zl^ ^h and th.it the equation (2) 
gives h^\L. 

9d. Buoyancy of Air. Another cau.se of error in a clock pendulum is the 
buoyancy of the air. This produces an upward force acting at the centre of graritij 
of the volume of the pendulum equal to the weight of the air displaced. A very slight 
modification of the fundamental investigation in Art. '.)2 will enable ns to take tliis 
into account. Let T'' be the volume of the pendulum, 1) the density of the air ; /q , 
h.j, the distances of the centres of gravity of the mass and volume respectively from 
the axis of suspension, the moment of inertia of the mass about the axis of 
suspension. Let us also suppose the pendulum to be symmetrical about a plane 
through the axis and either centre of gravity. 

The equation of motion is then Mk-0= - Mghi sin 0+ JDgln sin 0 . (1). 

By the same reasoning as before we infer that if I be the length of the equivah nt 

k'^ VI) 

pendulum . (-)• 

The density D of the air is continually changing, the changes being indicated by 
variations in the height of the barometer. Let h be the value of the right-hand side 
of this equation for any standard density I). Suppose the actual density to be 
I) + 6T) and let l-^dlhe the corresponding length of .seconds pendulum, tlnui we 

have by differentiation = , and therefore . ~ - , . - . 

/- " M I h M 1) 

This formula gives in a convenient form the change in the length of the equi¬ 
valent pendulum due to a change in the density of the air. 

9fi. Ex. 1. If the centres of gravity of the muss and volume were very nearly 
coincident and the weight of the air displaced were ^ of the weight of the 
pendulum, show that a vise of one inch in the barometer would cause an error in 
the rate of going of the seconds pendulum of nearly one-fifth of a second per day. 

This example will enable us to estimate the general effect of a rise of the 
barometer on the rate of going of an iron pendulum. 

Ex. 2, If a barometer were attached to the pendulum show that the rise or fall 
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of the mercury as the density of the air changed could he so arranged as to keep the 
time of vibration unaltered. This method was suggested first by Dr Eobinson of 
Armagh in 1831 in the fifth volume of the memoirs of the Astrommical Society^ and 
afterwards by Mr Denison in the Astronomical Notices for Jan. 1873. In the Armagh 
Places of Stars published in 1859, Dr Robinson described the difficulties he found in 
practice before he was satisfied with the working of the clock. 

The jar of mercury in Graham’s mercurial pendulum might be used as the 
cistern of the barometer, as Mr Denison remarks. 

The theory of the construction is that in differentiating equation (2) we are to 
suppose &o. variable and I constant. 

Prof. Rankine read a paper to the British Association in 1853 in which he 
proposed to use a clock with a centrifugal or revolving pendulum, part of which 
should consist of a siphon barometer. The rising aud falling of the barometer 
would affect the rate of going of the clock so that the mean lieight of the mercurial 
column during any long period would register itself. 

Ex. 3. If the pendulum be supposed to drag a quantity of air with it which 
bears a constant ratio to the density D of the surrounding air and adds yl) to the 
moment of inertia of the i>endulum without increasing the moving power, show that 
the change produced in the simple equivalent pendulum by a change of density 5D 
is given by Sl^ySDjMh^ (see Art. 105). 

97. Moments of Inertia found by experiment. In many 
experimental investigations it is necessary to determine the 
moment of inertia of the body experimented on about some 
axis. If the body be of regular shape and be so far homogeneous 
that the errors of this assumption are of the order to be neglected, 
we can determine the moment of inertia by calculation. But 
sometimes this cannot be done. If we can make the bo(iy oscillate 
under gravity about any axis parallel to the given axis placed 
in a horizontal position, we can determine by equation (4) of 
Art. 92 the radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity. This requires however that the distances of 
the centre of gravity from the axes should be very accurately 
found. Sometimes it is more convenient to attach the body to 
a pendulum of known mass whose radius of gyration about a fixed 
horizontal axis has been previously found by observing the time 
of oscillation. Then by a new determination of the time of 
oscillation, the moment of inertia of the compound body, and 
therefore that of the given body, may be found, the masses being 
known. 

If the body be a lamina, we may thus find the radii of gyration 
about three axes passing through the centre of gravity. By 
measuring three lengths along these axes inversely proportional 
to these radii of gyration, we have three points on a momental 
ellipse at the centre of gravity. The ellipse may then be con¬ 
structed. The directions of its principal diameters are the 
principal axes, and the reciprocals of their lengths represent on 
the same scale as before the principal radii of gyration. 
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If the body be a solid, six observed radii of gyration will de¬ 
termine the principal axes and moments at the centre of gravity. 
But in most cases some of the circumstances of the particular 
problem under consideration will simplify the process. 

The following example illustrates the use of the method in determining or 
eliminating the unknown moments of inertia which occur in some experimental 
researches. Other examples are given in Arts. 99, 122, <fec. 

Ex. A symmetrical magnet can turn freely about a vertical axis which passes 
through its middle point, and the effect of the earth’s magnetism on it is represented 
by a couple whose moment is FsinB, where is the angle the axis of the magnet 
makes with the meridian. The extremities of the magnet can be loaded at pleasure 
with two equal spherical brass weights which rest on the magnet by sharp points 
so that the weights do not partake of the rotatory motion of the magnet. If I be 
the moment of inertia of the magnet, /jl the mass of either sphere, 2c the distance 
between their centres, prove that the times of oscillation without and with the 
spheres are 

r = 2ir {IlF'tK r = 2ir {(/ + 2/if2)/F}i, 

whence / and F can be found when T and T have been observed. If the weights 
were rigidly attached to the magnet, we must increase 2ftc2 by where e is the 
radius (see Art. 148). In this case e must be measured as well as c, but the error 
due to friction at the point of attachment is avoided. This method of finding 
the value of F is commonly ascribed to Weber. See Taylor’s translations of 
Scientific Metmirs^ and Airy’s Magnetism, 

98. On the length of the Seconds Pendulum. The 

oscillations of a rigid body ruay be used to determine the 
numerical value of the accelerating force of gravity. Let r be 
the half time of a small oscillation of a body made in vacuo about 
a horizontal axis, h the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
axis, k the radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity. Then we have by Art. 92, 

......( 1 ), 

where X = so that X is the length of the simple pendulum 

whose complete time of oscillation is two seconds. 

We might apply this formula to any regular body for which 
k and h could be found by calculation. Experiments have thus 

been made with a rectangular bar, drawn as a wire and suspended 

^2 

from one end. In this case ^ , which is the length of the 

simple equivalent pendulum, is easily seen to be two-thirds of the 
length of the rod. The preceding formula then gives X or ^ as 
soon as the time of oscillation has been observed. By inverting 
the rod and taking the mean of the results in the two positions 
any error arising, from want of uniformity in density or figure may 
be partially obviated. It has, however, been found impracticable 
to obtain a rod sufficiently uniform to give results in accordance 
with each other. 
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99. If we make a body oscillate in succession about two 
parallel axes not at the same distance from the centre of gravity, 
we get two equations similar to (1), viz. 

p + = x/^T^ 4- = \//t “ .(2). 

Between these two we may now eliminate thus 

± .(3). 


This equation gives X. Since A*- has disappeared, the form and 
structure of the body is now a matter of no importance. Let 
a body be constructed with two apertures into which knife edges 
can be fixed. The apertures may be triangular to prevent 
slipping. Resting on these knife edges, the body can be made 
to oscillate through small arcs. The perpendicular distances h, Ji 
of the centre of gravity from the axes must then be measured 
with great care. The formula will then give X. 


lOO. In C^pt. Kater’s method {Phil, Ti'ans. 1818) the body 
has a sliding weight in the form of a ring which can be moved 
up and down by means of a screw. The body itself has the 
form of a bar and the apertures are so placed that the centre of 
gravity lies between them. I'he ring weight is then moved until 
the two times of oscillation are exactly equal. The equation (3) 

then becomes ~~ = r-.(4), 

which determines X. The advantage of this construction is that 
the position of the centre of gravity, which is not found without 
difficulty by experiment, is not reijuired. All we want is hh\ 
the exact distance between the knife edges. The disadvantage is 
that the ring weight has to be moved until two times of oscillation, 
each of which it is difficult to observe, are made equal. 


101. The e(]uation (3) can be written in the form 

We now see that, if the body be so constructed that the times 
of oscillation about the two axes of sus[)ension are very nearly 
equal, r-— will be small, and therefore‘it will be sufficient in 
the last term to substitute for h and It' their approximate values. 
The ])osition of the centre of gravity is of course to be found as 
accurately as possible, but any small error in its position is of 
no very great consecjuence, for such an error is multiplied by the 
small (piantity — The advantage of this construction over 
Kater s is that the ring weight may be dispensed with and yet 
the only element which must be measured with extreme accuracy 
is h 4- h\ the distance between the knife edges. 
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102, In order to measure the distance between the knife edges, Captain Kater 
first compared the different standards of length then in use, in terms of each of 
which he expressed the length of his pendulum. Since then a much more complete 
comparison of these and other standards has been made under the direction of tbe 
Committee appointed for that purpose in 1843. Phil. Tram. 1857. 

Having settled his unit of length, Captain Kater proceeded to measure the 
distance between the knife edges by means of microscopes. Two different methods 
were used, which however cannot be described here. As an illustration of the 
extreme care necessary in these measurements, the following fact may be mentioned. 
Though the images of the knife edges were always perfectly sharp and well defined, 
their distance when seen on a black ground was *000572 of an inch less than when 
seen on a white ground. This difference appeared to be the same, whatever the 
relative illumination of the object and ground might be, so long as the difference of 
character was preserved. Three sets of measurements were taken, two at the be¬ 
ginning of the exjieriments, and the third after some time. The object of the last 
set was to ascertain if the knife edges had suffere<i from use. The mean results of 
these three differed by less than a ten-thousandth of an inch from each other, the 
distance to be measured being 39*44085 inches. 


103. The time of a single vibration cannot be observed 
directly, because this would require the fraction of a second of 
time as shown by the clock to be estimated either by the eye or 
ear. The difficulty may be overcome by observing the time, say 
of a thousand vibrations, and thus the error of the time of a single 
vibration is divided by a thousand. The labour of so much counting 
may however be avoided by the use of the method of coincidences. 
The pendulum is placed in front of a clock pendulum whose time 
of vibration is slightly different. Certain marks made on the two 
pendulums are observeii by a telescope at the lowest point of their 
arcs of vibration. The field of view is limited by a diaphragm 
to a narrow aperture across which the marks are seen to pass. 
At each succeeding vibration one pendulum follows the other 
more closely, and at last its mark is completely covered by the 
other during the passage across the field of view of the telescope. 
After a few vibrations it appears again preceding the other. In 
the interval from one disappearance to the next, one pendulum 
has made, as nearly fis possible, one complete oscillation more than 
the other. We have therefore to count the liumber of vibrations 
made by either pendulum in the interval. At the beginning 
of the eountiiig let one pendulum coincide with the other as 
nearly as vve can judge. Suppose that after n half vibrations 
of the clock pendulum the next coincidence has not quite arrived, 
but that after n -f .1 half vibrations the coincidence has passed. 
If the clock pendulum be the slower of the two, the other must 
have made n + 2 or /i + 3 half vibrations in the interval. Tims 


the time of one half vibration of the pendulum lies between the 

fractions and of the period of the clock vibration. 

H -f 2 w 4* 3 ^ 


Taking either of these estimates as the real time of a half 
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vibration of the pendulum the error is less than the fraction 

2 

— of the time of a half vibration of the clock 

(n-f 2)(ni-3) 

pendulum. It appears from this that the error varies nearly in¬ 
versely as the square of the number of vibrations between two 
coincidences. In this manner 530 half vibrations of a clock 
pendulum^ each equal to a second, were found to coiTCspond to 
532 of Captain Kater s pendulum. The error of this estimate is so 
small that in twenty-four hours it would accumulate only to about 
three-fifths of a second. The ratio of the times of vibration of the 
pendulum and the clock pendulum may thus be calculated with 
extreme accuracy. The rate of going of the clock must then be 
found by astronomical means. 

The reader should notice the resemblance between this process 
of comparing two clocks with the use of the vernier in comparing 
lengths. Of course there are differences, because the vernier is 
applied to space, and we have here to do with time. But the 
general principle is the same. 

In some more recent experiments the observation of the 
coincidences was assisted by the use of a momentary electrical 
illumination of the slit. Nature 1898, Feb. 10. 

104. The Reductioiis. The time of vibration thus obtained 
will require several corrections which are called “reductions.'' 
For instance, if the oscillation be not so small that we can put 
sin ^ in Art. 92, we must make a reduction to infinitely small 
arcs. The general method of effecting this will be considered 
in the chapter on Small Oscillations. Another reduction is 
necessary if we wish to reduce the result to what it would have 
been at the level of the sea. The attraction of the intervening 
land may be allowed for by Dr Young s rule {Phil. Trans. 1819). 
We may thus obtain the force of gravity at the level of the sea, 
supposing all the land above this level were cut off and the sea 
constrained to keep its present level. As the level of the sea is 
altered by the attraction of the land, further corrections are still 
necessary if we wish to reduce the result to the surface of that 
spheroid which most nearly represents the earth. See Canib, 
Phil. Trans. Vol. viii. On the variation of gravity at the surface 
of the earth, by Sir G. Stokes. 

Mr Baily gives as the length of the pendulum whose half time 
of vibration is a mean solar second in the open air in thp latitude 
of London 39'133 inches, and as the length of a similar pendulum 
vibrating sidereal seconds 38*919 inches. 

105. €forrmeUon for BesUtanoe of tlie Air. The observations must be made 
in the air. To correct for this we have to make a reduction to a vacuum. Tliis 
reduction consists of three parts : (1) The correction for buoyancy, (2) Du Buat’s 
correction for the air dragged along by the pendulum, (3) The resistance of the air. 
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The volume V of the pendulum may be found by measuring the dimensions of 
the body. As the “reduction to a vacuum” is only a correction, any small un¬ 
avoidable errors in calculating the dimensions will produce an effect only of the 
second order on the value of X. Let p be the density of the air when the body is 
oscillating about one knife edge, p' the density when oscillating about the other. 
If the observation be made within an hour or two hours, we may put p = p'. The 
effect of buoyancy is allowed for by supposing a force Fpg to act upwards at the 
centre of gravity of the volume of the body. If the body be made as nearly as 
possible symmetrical about the two knife edges this centre of gravity will be half 
way between the knife edges, see Art. 95. 


Du Buat discovered by experiment that a pendulum drags with it to and fro a 
certain mass of air which increases the inertia of the body without adding to the 
moving force of gravity. This result has been confirmed by Bessel and Stokes. 
The mass dragged bears to tbe mass of air displaced by the body a ratio which 
depends on the external 8haj)€ of the body. Let us represent it by fjiVp. If the 
body be symmetrical about the knife edges, so that the external shape is the same 
whichever edge is made the axis of suspension, p will be the same for each oscilla¬ 
tion. We must add to the of equation (1) in Art. 92 and therefore also in 
Art. 98 the term pVpk''^jm, where k' is the radius of gyration of tbe dragged air 
about either axis of suspension and m is the mass of the pendulum. 


Taking these two corrections the equation (1) of Art. 98 will now become 

m \ m 2 J 

Similarly for the oscillation about the other knife edge, 

m 






We must eliminate F as before. If the observations about the two knife 
edges succeed each other at a short interval we may put p — p\ and then Du Buat’s 
correction will disappear. This is of course a very great advantage. We then have 


h^f 

X 





the last term being very small, because r and r' are nearly equal. 


The resistance of the air will be some function of the angular velocity dBjdt of 
tbe pendulum. Since the angular velocity is very small we may expand this function 
and take only the first power. Supposing that Maclaurin’s theorem does not fail, 
and that no coefficient of a higher power than the first is very great, this gives a 
resistance proportional to dSjdt. The equation of motion will therefore take the form 


dt^ 


+ 2 / 


where 2ir/n is the time of a complete oscillation in a vacuum, and the term on the 
right-hand side is that due to the resistance of the air. The discussion of this 
equation will be found in the chapter on Small Oscillations. 

When the density of the air is increased, the three corrections (buoyancy, the 
addition to the inertia, and the resistance of the air) combine to increase the time 
of oscillation of a pendulum and therefore to make a clock go a little slower. 

The reader may consult, Du Buat, Principes d'hydraidique 1786; F. W. Bessel, 
Royal Academy of Sciences^ Berlin 1826, Baily “On the correction of the pendulum,” 
Phil. Trans. 1832, Account of the operations of the great trigonometrical survey in 
India by Capt. Heaviside 1879, Gen. Walker’s Account of recent pendulum opera¬ 
tions dtc.f Phil. Trans. 1890. 
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106. Conitruction of a pendulum. In constructing a 
reversible pendulum to measure the force of gravity, the following 
are points of importance. 

1. The axes of suspen.sion, or knife edges, must not be at 
the same distance from the centre of gravity of the mass. They 
should be parallel to each other. 

2. The times of oscillation about the two knife edges should 
be nearly equal. 

3. The external form of the body must be symmetrical, and 
the same about the two axes of suspension. 

4. The pendulum must be of such a regular shape, that the 
dimensions of all the parts can be readily calculated. 

These conditions are satisfied if the pendulum be of rect¬ 
angular shape with two cylinders placed otie at each end. The 
external forms of these cylinders should be equal and similar, 
but one solid and the other hollow, and such that the distance 
between the knife edges is to be as nearly as possible equal to the 
length of the simple e()uivalent pendulum found by calculation. 
This is called Repsold's pendulum. 

0 . The pendulum should be made, as far as possible, of one 
metal, so that as the temperature changes it may be always similar 
to itself In this case since the times of oscillation of similar 
bodies vary as the square root of their linear dimensions, it is 
easy to reduce the observed time of oscillation to a standard tem¬ 
perature. The knife edges however must be made of some strong 
substance not likely to be easily injured. 

107. Ex. 1. If the knife edges be not perfectly sharp, let r be the difference of 
their radii of curvature; show that 

X 

very nearly, when the pendulum vibrates in vacuo. It appears that the correctiou 
vanishes if the knife edges are equally sharp. By interchanging the knife edges 
we have the same equation with the sign of r changed. By making a few observa¬ 
tions we may thus determine r. A proposition similar to this has been ascribed to 
Laplace by Dr Young. 

Let /), p' be the radii of curvature of the knife edges. Then by taking moments 
about the instantaneous axis we may show (as in Art. 98) that k^+h^—\{h + p)T~. 

Since p is small we may write this in the form k --f /i- - h^)^=:\hT\ The times 

of vibration r, r' are nearly equal, hence by. Art. 92 we have k^=hh' very nearly. 
Substituting this value of k in the small terms we get - (h + h') p = Xhr^. There 

is a similar equation for the pendulum when it vibrates about the other knife edge, 
which may he obtained from this by interchanging h, h' and r, r . Eliminating k‘^ 
as in Art. 99, and remembering that r^p' - p, we obtain the result to be proved. 

Ex. 2. A heavy spherical ball is suspended by a very fine wire successively 
from two points of support A and B, whose vertical distance h has been carefully 
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measured, thus forming two pendulums. The lowest point of the ball is, on each 
suspension, made to be as exactly as possible on the same level, which level is 
approximately at depths a and a' below A and IJ respectively. If r be the radius of 
the ball, which is small compared with a or a', and Z, /' the lengths of the simple 

/ ~ r 2 

equivalent pendulums, prove that ^ ~ = 1 - ^ very nearly. By counting 

the number of oscillations performed in a given time by each pendulum, show 
how to find the ratio of / to I'. Thence show how to find </ and point out which 
lengths must be most carefully measured and which need only be approximately 
found, 80 as to render this method effective. This method is mentioned in Grant’s 
Histonj of Physical Astronomy, page 155, as having been used by Bessel in 1826. 


108. A Standard of Ziene:tlr. The length of the seconds pendulum has been 
used as a national standard of length. By an Act of Parliament passed in 1824, it 
was declared that the distance between the centres of two points in the gold studs 
in the straight brass rod then in the custody of the clerk of the House of Cc^mmons, 
whereon the words and figures “standard yard, 1760” were engraved, should be the 
original and genuine standard of length called a yard, the brass being at the tem¬ 
perature of 62" Fahr. And as it was expedient that the said standard yard if injured 
should be restored to tlie same lengtli by reference to some invariable natural 
standard, it was enacted that tlie new standard yard should be of such length that 
the pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time in the latitude of London in a vacuum 
at the level of the sea should be B9G39B inches. 

On Oct. 16, 1834, occurred the fire at the Houses of Parliament, in which the 
standards were destroyed. The bar of 1760 was recovered, but one of its gold pins 
bearing a point was melted out and the bar was otherwise injured. 

In 1888 a commission was appointed to report to the Government on the course 
best to be pursued under the peculiar circumstances of the case. In 1841 the com¬ 
mission reported that they were of opinion that the definition by which the standard 
yard is declai ed to be a certain brass rod was the best which it was possible to adopt. 
With respect to the provision fur restoration they did not recommend a reference to 
the length of the seconds pendulum. “Since the passing of the act of 1824 it has 
been ascertained that several elements of reduction of the pendulum experiments 
therein referred to are doubtful or erroneous: thus it was showm by Dr Young, 
Phil. Tram. 1819, that the reduction to the level of the sea was doubtful; by 
Bessel, Astron, Nachr. No. 128, and by Sabine, Phil. 'Trans. 1829, that the reduction 
for tlic weight of air was erroneous; by Baily, Phil. Trans. 1882, that the specific 
gravity of the pendulum was erroneously estimated and that the faults of the agate 
planes introduced some elements of doubt; by Kater, Phil. Trans. 1830, and by 
Baily, Astron, Soc. Memoirs, Vol. ix., that very sensible errors were introduced in 
the operation of comparing the length of the pendulum with Shuckburgh's scale 
used as a representative of the legal standard. It is evident, therefore, that the 
course prescribed by the act w^ould not necessarily reproduce the length of the 
original yard.” Tlie commission stated that there were several measures which 
had been formerly accurately compared with the original standard yard, and that 
by the use of these the length of the original yard could be determined without 
sensible error. 

In 1848 another commission was appointed to compare all the existing measures 
and to construct from them a new Parliamentary standard. Unexpected difficulties 
occurred in the course of the comparison, which cannot be^described here. A full 
account of the proceedings of the commission will be found in a paper contributed 
by Sir G. Airy to tho Iloyal Society in 1857. A standard bar of gun metal was 
finally produced w^hich was legalised as the standard by the act of 1855. Copies 
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are kept at the Mint, the Koyal Observatory, the Royal Society and many other 
places. A new Imperial yard has been in course of construction since 1897. The 
weights and measures act of 1878 regulates the law on this subject. 

In France the standard of length is the m6tre. This, like our standard yard, 
was originally defined by reference to a length given in nature. The ten millionth 
part of the length of a meridian of the earth measured from the pole to the equator 
w'as declared to be the legal mi^tre. But when new and more accurate measurements 
were subsequently made, it became evident that the length of the legal m^tre could 
not be altered for each improvement in the measure of the earth. Practically there¬ 
fore the definition of the m^tre is a certain length preserved in Paris. 

The use of the seconds pendulum as a standard of length assumes that a 
standard of time has already been obtained. In this case we must have recourse 
to some natural standard, and the one usually chosen is the time of rotation of the 
earth on its axis. This is recommended by its simplicity, for the interval between 
two successive transits of the same star across the meridian is very nearly equal to 
the time of rotation of the earth. But other natural standards may also be used to 
check the clock. 

For an account of the recommendations made in the two reports (1873 and 1874) 
by the Units Committee of the British Association, see Prof. Everett’s treatise on 
Unita and Physical Constants. 


109. Oscillation of a Watch Balance. A rod B'OB can 
turn freely about its centre of gravity 0 which is fixed, and is 
acted on by a very fine spiral spring CPB. The spring has one 
end C fixed in position in such a manner that tlie tangent at 0 
is also fixed, and has the other end B attached to the rod so that 
the tangent at B makes a constant angle with the rod. The rod 
being turned through any angle, it is required to find the time of 
oscillation. This is the construction used in watches, just as the 
pendulum is used in clocks, to regulate the motion. In many 
watches the rod is replaced by a wheel whose centre is 0. 


Let Ox be the position of the rod when in equilibrium, and 
let 9 be the angle the rod makes with Ox at any time t, Mk^ the 
moment of inertia of the rod about 0. Let p be the radius of 
curvature at any point P of the spring, po the value of p when in 
equilibrium. Let (x^ y) be the coordinates of P referred to 0 as 
origin and Ox as axis of x. Let us consider the forces which act 
on the rod and the portion BP oi the spring. The forces on the 

rod are Jt, F the resolved parts of the 



action at 0 parallel to the axes of co¬ 
ordinates, and the reversed effective 
forces which are equivalent to a couple 
Mk^d^Ojdt^. The forces on the spring 
are* the reversed eflPective forces which, 
owing to the fineness of the spring, 
are so small that they may be neg¬ 
lected, and the resultant action across 


the section of the spring at P. This resultant action is produced 
by the tensions of the innumerable fibres which make up the 
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Spring, and these are equivalent to a force at P and a couple. 
When an elastic spring is bent so that its curvature is changed, 
it is proved both by experiment and theory that this couple is 
proportional to the change of curvature at P. We may therefore 

represent it by , where E depends only on the material 

of which the spring is made and on the form of its section. 


To avoid introducing the unknown force at P, we take moments 
about P. This gives 

This equation is true whatever point P may be chosen. Con¬ 
sidering the left side constant at any moment and (^, y) variable, 
this becomes the intrinsic equation to the form of the spring. 


Let BP = s. Multiplying this equation by ds and integrating 
along the whole length I of the spiral spring, we have 

d^e 


Mk^ 


Now dsjp is the angle between two consecutive normals, hence 
jdsjp is the angle between the extreme normals. At C the 
normal to the spring is fixed throughout the motion, therefore 
ds ds\ 

- - 1 is the angle between the normals at B in the two 

positions in which 6 and 0 = 0. But since the normal at B 
makes a constant angle with the rod, this angle is the angle 0 
which the rod makes with its position of equilibrium. Also if 
Xy y be the coordinates of the centre of gravity of the spring at 
the time ty we have jxds = xl, jyds = yl. Hence the equation of 

motion becomes Mk^ ^ 0 -h Yx — Xy. 

dt- I 


/(' 


Let us suppose that in the position of equilibrium there is no 
pressure on the axis 0, then, if the oscillation is small, X and Y 
will, throughout the motion, be small quantities of the order 0. 
Let us also suppose that the fulcrum 0 is placed over the centre 
of gravity of the spring when at rest. Then if the number of 
spiral turns of the spring be numerous and if each turn be nearly 
circular, the centre of gravity will never deviate far from C. Thus 
the terms Yx and Xy are each the product of two small quantities, 
and are therefore at least of the second order. Neglecting these 


terms we have 


Mk^ 


d^0 

dt^ 



Hence the time of oscillation is 27r 



R. D. 


6 
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It appears that to a first approximation the time of oscillation 
is independent of the form of the spring in ecjuilibrium, and 
depends only on its length and on the form of its section. 

Thin brief discussion of the motion of a watch balance is taken from ^ memoir 
presented to the Academy of Sciences. The reader is referred to an article in 
Liouville’s Journal, 1860, for a further investigation of the conditions necessary for 
isoclironism and for a determination of the best forms for the spring. 

109 a. If the length I of the spring is too long the time of oscillation is increased 
and the watch goes too slow. To correct this when necessary the clamp by which 
the point C is held is attached to a rod Ox which can turn stiffly round O. The 
spring being hold tight at I>, let the rod Ox be moved from D, the spring slides 
through the clamp C and thus the length of GB, which is the effective length I of 
the spring, is shortened. Similarly by moving the rod Ox towards I), the effective 
length of the spring is increased. 

When the temperature rises, the length I of the spring is increased. For this 
and other reasons the watch will lose time. The compensation for a change of 
temperature is now usually effected by altering the moment of inertia of the oscil¬ 
lating body. The circumference of the balance wheel instead of being a complete 
circle consists of two arcs each less than a semi-circumference. An extremity of 
each is athiched to one extremity of the rod BOB', and each carries a small mass 
which is attached to it near its free extremity. Each arc is constructed of two thin 
slips of different metals lying side by side, the outer of which is made of brass and 
the inner of steel. As the temperature increases the brass slip expands more than 
the steel slip so that the arcs bend inward. The distances of the small masses from 
tlie axis are decreased and the moment of inertia of the whole balance is diminished. 
The proper positions of the masses on the circular arcs are determined by trial and 
this is usually a troublesome process. 

As thus constructed the instrument corrects the error only to a near approxi- 
mation. The changes in Mk'H, and in the coefficient of elasticity K, due to changes 
of temp<!rati.ie, follow somewhat different laws, and cannot be made to neutralize 
eacli other throughout the whole of any large range of temperature. What remains 
is called the “secondary error” and the modes of correcting it are described in 
treatises on clocks and watches. 

109/;. The effect of the pi'essure and Resistance of the air on the balance has 
not here been allowed for. According to Du Buat’s theory (Art. 105) the general 
effect is to increase the moment of inertia Mk^ of the balance by a small quantity B 
which is projiortional to the density or pressure of the air. The time T of oscillation 
is tlierefore increased by i TJtjMk’^. The watch therefore goes a little slower, the 
change of rate being proportional to the pressure. A short summary of some ex¬ 
periments made to test this result is given in the Bulletin de la Sociiti Astronomique 
de France, April 1904. 

When great accuracy is required the chronometer might be enclosed in an air¬ 
tight case so that the density of the air inside might be kept constant. 

110. Pressures on the fixed axis. A body moves aibout a 
fixed (IMS under the action of any forceSy to find the pressures on 
the axis. 

Firstly. Suppose the body and the forces to be symmetrical 
about the plane through the centre of gravity perpendicular* to 
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the axis. Then it is evident that the pressures on the axis are 
reducible to a single force at 0 the centre of suspension. 

Let Fy G be the actions of the point of support on the body 
resolved along and perpendicular to CO, where 
0 is the cent-re of gravity. Let X, Y be the ^ 
sum of the resolved parts of the impressed / ^ 
forces in the same directions, and L their j \ 

moment round C. Let CO^h and ^ = angle I 
which CO makes with any straight line hxed \ \ ^ 

in space. \ \ 

Taking moments about G, we have \ j 

^ ( 1 ) 

dt"- M(k"- + lr-) . ^ ' 

The motion of the centre of gravity is the 
same as if all the forces acted at that point. Since it describes 
a circle round (7, we have, by taking the tangential and normal 
resolutions, 

Y+G ... . fdd\^ X + F 

d“ 0 (i6 

Equation (1) gives the values of and , and then the 
pressures may be found by equations (2) and (3). 

If the only force acting on the body be that of gravity, and 6 
be measured from the vertical, we have 

X = Mg cos dy F = — Mg sin 6, L — — Mglt sin 6 ; 

d~d gh . ^ ... 

df- k‘ + ¥ ^ ^ 


Integrating, we have 




If the angular velocity of the body be O when GO is horizontal, 
we have w == ft when cos 6 = 0. We find G = ftl Substituting 
these values in (2) and (3) we get 


jTr = g sin 0 „ 

where 6 is the angle the perpendicular drawn from the centre of 
gravity of the body on the axis makes with the vertical measured 
downwards. 

It appears from these results that the component of the pressure 
which is perpendicular to the plane containing the axis and the 
centre of gravity is independent of the initial conditions. As the 

6—2 
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body oscillates this component varies as the distance of the centre 
of gravity from the vertical plane through the axis. On the other 
hand the component of pressure in the plane containing the axis 
and the centre of gravity does depend on the initial angular 
velocity of the body. 

If the forces are impulsive, the equations (1), (2), (3) are only 
slightly altered. Let w, a)' be the angular velocities of the body 
just before and just after the action of the impulses. The equa¬ 
tions then become 




where all the letters have the same meaning as before, except that 
F, Gy Xy Y are now impulses instead of finite forces. 


111. Ex. 1. A circular area of weight TF can turn freely about a horizontal 
axis perpendicular to its plane which passes through a point C on its circumference. 
If it start from rest with the diameter through G vertically above C, show that the 
resultant pressures on the axis when that diameter is horizontal and vertically 
below C are respectively ^^^ITTF and 

Ex. 2. A thin uniform rod, one end of which is attached to a smooth hinge, is 
allowed to fall from a horizontal position; prove that when the horizontal strain is 
the greatest possible, the vertical strain on the hinge is to the weight of the rod as 
11 : 8. [Math. Tripos. 

1-2 1.31,2 1.2 

Ex. 3. Let a—g -rr. —jt, y b~g -pj—, and let J{ be the resultant of - F- MQ^k 

and G, Construct an ellipse with C for centre and axes equal to 2a and 2b measured 
along and perpendicular to CO, Let this ellipse be fixed in the body and oscillate 
with it. Prove that the pressure li varies as the diameter along which it acts. And 
the direction may be found thus; let the auxiliary circle cut the vertical through C 
in V, and let the perpendicular fj-om V on CO cut the ellipse in li. Then CE is 
the direction of the pressure E. 


112. Secondly. Suppose either the body or the forces not to 
be symmetrical. 

Let the fixed axis be taken as the axis of z with any origin 
and plane of xz. These we shall afterwards so choose as to simplify 
our process as much as possible. Let Xy z be the coordinates of 
the centre of gravity at the time t Let w be the angular velocity 
of the body,/the angular acceleration, so that/= co. 

Now every element m of the body describes a circle about the 

axis, hence its accelerations along and 
perpendicular to the radius vector r 
from the axis are — and fr. Let 0 
be the angle which r makes with the 
plane of xz at any time, then from the 
resolution of forces it is clear fchat 
^ cos 6 --fr sin ^ — w^x — /y, 

and similarly y = — co^y + fx. 
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These equations may also be obtained by differentiating the 
equations a? = r cos y = r sin ^ twice, remembering that r is 
constant. 

Collecting the eflFective forces of all the elements and com¬ 
bining them in Poinsot’s manner, we see that they equivalent 
to a force acting at the origin and a couple whose six components 
are 

Xi =*= Xmx — (— — fy) = — a>^Mx — /My .(1), 

Yi = %my = Sm (— o)^y + fx) = — m'^My -f fMx .(2), 

=0 ..(3), 

Li = Sm (yz — zy) = — 'Zmzy == w^^myz — fXmxz ..-(4), 
ilfi = 2m {zx — xz) = ^mzx = — co^'Zmxz -- f'Hmyz .. .(5), 

= 'lm{xy — yic) = Xrnr^ci) = .(6). 

Since z = 0, the right-hand sides of (4) and (5) may obviously 
be obtained by merely introducing z into the 2 of (2) and (1). 

Let the body be fixed to the axis at two points distant a, a 
from the origin and let the reactions of the points on the body 
resolved parallel to the coordinate axes be respectively F,GyH\ 
F\ G\ U\ Let Xy Yy Z be the accelerating impressed forces 
acting on the particle m. Then by D'Alemberts principle, 


Art. 72, 

.( 1 )', 

2mF - ti>my + fMx .(2)', 

2mZ -f .(3y, 

2m {yZ — -^F) — (?a — G^V = (o'^'lniyz — fl^inxz .(4)', 

2m {zX — xZ) + Fa -f F'a' = — co'^'lmxz — fXmyz .(5)', 

2m (xY — yX)' = fMk'^^ .(6)'. 


Equation (6)' determines f and by integration w also; (1/, 
(2y, (4)', (5)' then give Fy G, F', G'; H and H' are indeterminate 
but their sum is given by (3)'. 

It is obvious that the six equations of motion may sometimes 
be greatly simplified. 

First, If the axis of ^ be a principal axis at the origin, 

l^mxz = 0 , 'Imyz = 0 , 

and the calculation of the right-hand sides of (4)' and (5)' becomes 
unnecessary. Hence we should^ when possiblsy so choose the origin 
that the fixed aocis is a principal axis of the body at that pointy 
Art. 48. 

Secondly, Except the determination of /and « by integrating 
(6)', the whole process is merely an algebraic substitution of / and 
tt) in the remaining equations. Hence our results will still be 
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correct if in forming the equations o f motion ive choose the plane of 
ocz to contain the centre of gravitg at the moment under consider^ 
(ition ; this will make ?/= 0 and thus equations (1/ and (2/ will 
be simplified. 

Thirdly, The points at which the body is attached to the 
axis being arbitrary, we shall arrive at siinpler ecjuations of motion, 
if we put one hinge at the origin and the other at some convenient 
]>osition. We then have a = 0, so that F\ G' are found by inspec¬ 
tion from (4y and (5V while F, G follow from (1/ and (2)'. 

113. Impulsive forces. If the forces which act on the 
body are impulsive, the equations require some alterations. Let 
(Uj V, w), (u\ v\ w') be the velocities resolved parallel to the axes of 
any element m whose coordinates are (.r, y, z). Then ii ^ — ycoy 
h' — - yoi '; v = .rw, v' = a'o )'; and = 0, w' = 0. The six com¬ 


ponents of the effective forces then become 

= 'Uni (it — a) = — (<»' — co) = — My (co' — cu) . (1), 

Fj = ^m (v — v) = — o)) = Mx(co' — o)).(2), 

{tu — w) =0 ( 3 ), 

Zi = \y {w' — w) — z {v — y)} = — ^mxz (co' —&)).. .(4), 

i¥i = 'Im [z ( n' — a) — x (;w' — ?<;)} = — '^niyz{(o — o)).. .(5), 
iVi = (Art. 81)) = Mk’- {a>' — co) .(6). 

We then have by D'Alemberts principle (Art. 86) 

IX^F +F=^j\Iy(co^ ^a>) .(1)', 

1Y+ G^G'^ -o)).(2y, 

IZ . 

2 (yZ — zY) — Ga — G'a ~ — Hmxz {w — o)).(4)', 

!£ - xZ) + Fa^ F'a' = - Imyz (rF - a.).(5)^ 

S (X r- yX) = Mk''^ (o)' - o)).(6)', 


These six equations are sufficient for the determination of 
(i)', F, F\ G, G' and the sum HIF. 

In forming the ecjuations of motion for any particular problem 
we see that it is important to attend to the three simplifications 
mentioned above. 

114. Analysis of results. Since the forces and pressures 
enter int<) the (*quations of statics and dynamics in a linear form, 
it follows that the resolved pressures due to several causes may 
be found by adding together the resolved pressures due to each 
separately. The pressures of the axis on the body may therefore 
be regarded as the resultants of two sets of pressures, (1) the 
statical pressures which balance the impressed forces X, F, Z, &c., 
and (2) the pressures equivalent to the effective forces inWy my^ &c. 
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The resultant statical pressure can be found from the first five 
equations, their rigljt-hand .sides being replaced by zero. These 
equations are not altered by transferring the impressed forces 
parallel to themselves to act at points on the axis, provided that we 
introduce the usual couples. We may then neglect the couple 
whose axis is Oz, which occurs only in ecpiation (6 ), and the statical 
pressure at the axis may be found by compounding the remaining 
transferred forces. Thus, if the only impressed force on the body 
is that of gravity, and the axis of suspeiisior] is horizontal, tlie 
statical pressure on the axis is a vertical force equal to. the weight 
of the body, acting at the foot of the perpendicular drawrj from 
the centre of gravity to the axis of suspension. In the same 
way if an impulse act on the body perpendicular to the axis, tl)e 
statical pressure due to it may be found by simply transferring it 
parallel to itself in a plane perpendicular to the axis to act at 
a point on that axis. 

When the axis of revolution Oz is a principal axis at some pd/it 
0, the pressures due to the effective forces take a simple form. 
We see from (4) and (5) that = 0, 31^ = 0. The effective forces 
are therefore equivalent to the forces A'l, Vj acting at 0 together 
with a couple ]S\, The forces Xi, Fj are evidently the components 
of the effective forces of a mass M placed at the centre of gravity, 
while the couple Ni appears only in the sixth equation oi motion 
and affects the pressures F, G, F\ G' only indirectly by altering/. 
It follows that the pressures at the axis due to the effective forces 
are equivalent to a single force which acts at the principal point 0 
of the axis of revolution and is equal to the resultant of the effective 
forces of the whole mass collected at the centre of gravity and 
moving with it. Representing the perpendicular from the centre 
of gravity on the axis by r, the components of this pressure are 
— coWr and fMf acting respectively along r and perpendicular 
to the plane containing r and the axis. When the forces are 
impulses the same remarks apply, except that the only component 
of the pressure is fMr where /= w' — w. 

It appears therefore that when a heavy body rotates about a 
fixed horizontal axis which has a principal point 0, the pressures 
of the axis on the body are equivalent to two forces. One of 
tliese is equal and opposite to the weight and acts at the projection 
of the centre of gravity on the axis; tlie other is equal to the 
effective force at the centre of gravity and acts at the principal 
point. 

When the axis of suspension is parallel to a principal axis at 
the centre of gravity, we know by Art. 49 that the axis has a 
principal point and that this point coincides with the projection of 
the centre of gravity. In this case when the axis is horizontal 
both the pressure due to gravity and that due to the effective 
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forces act at the same point and are equivalent to a single 
pressure. 

When the rotating body is a lamina with the axis Oz in its 
plane, the effective forces of an element distant x from Oz are 
— co^mx and fynx, x being the radius of the circle described by the 
element. It follows from the principles of elementary hydrostatics 
or from the reasoning of Art. 47 that the resultants of these two 
sets of parallel forces are respectively equal to —(o^Mx and fMx 
and that both act at the centre of pressure of the area, the axis 
of suspension being regarded as in the surface of the fluid. The 
position of the centre of pressure is known whenever the area has 
equimomental points (Art. 47). In such cases the pressure at the 
axis of suspension due to the effective forces acts at the projection 
of the centre of pressure on the axis. 

Ex. 1. A heavy body can turn freely about a horizontal axis Oz which is a 
principal axis at 0. It starts from rest with the plane GOz through the centre of 
gravity O horizontal. Show that the pressure due to the effective forces alone 
makes an angle with the plane GOz whose tangent is half the tangent of the angle 
wliich the plane GOz makes with the vertical. 

Ex. 2. A quadrant of a circle of radius a can turn freely about a bounding 
radius as a horizontal axis. Show that the pressures on the axis are equivalent to 
two pressures, one equal to the weight of the lamina acting at a point of the fixed 
radius distant 4a/3ir from the centre, and the other at a point which divides that 
radius in the ratio 3 : 5. 

Ex. 3. An elliptic lamina can turn freely about the straight line joining the 
extremities A and B of the principal diameters and this axis is fixed in a vertical 
position. If the lamina is set in rotation with an angular velocity w, such that 
(a^ - = 4g (a^ -f prove that the pressures on the axis are equivalent to a 

single force acting at the foot of the perpendicular from the centre on the axis. 
Should the end or B be highest? 

Ex. 4. A lamina can turn freely about an axis Oz in its plane as a fixed axis. 
It is struck by a blow F at any point A of its area in a direction perpendicular to 
the lamina. Show that the statical pressure on the axis is equal to a blow P acting 
at B where AB is a perpendicular to Oz. Show also that the pressure due to the 
effective forces is equal to a blow acting at 0 in a direction opposite to the 

blow at B. Here the origin 0 is the principal point of the axis, x and ^ are the 
distances of the centre of gravity and of A from Oz, is the moment of inertia 
about Oz. What is the condition that the pressure on the axis should be equivalent 
to a couple ? 

Ex. 5. A triangular lamina ABC oscillates about the side AB as a horizontal 
axis. Show that the length of the equivalent pendulum is A/c where A is the area. 
If the corner C is suddenly fixed, prove that the impulsive pressures at the corners 
A and B are equal. 

Ex. 6. A door is suspended hy two hinges from a fixed axis making an angle a 
with the vertical. Find the motion and pressures on the hinges. 

Since the fixed axis is evidently a principal axis at the middle point, we shall 
take this point for origin. Also we shall take the plane of xz so that it contains 
the centre of gravity of the door at the moment under consideration. 

The only force acting on the door is gravity, which may be supposed to act at 
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the centre of gravity. We must first resolve this parallel to the axes. Let 0 be 
the angle the plane of the door makes with a vertical plane through the axis of 
suspension. If we draw a plane zON such that its trace ON on the plane of xOy 
makes an angle 0 with the axis of this will be the vertical plane through the 
axis; and if we draw OV in this plane making zOV=a, OV will be vertical. 
Hence the resolved parts of gravity are 

X ~ g sin a cos 0, Y=g sin a sin 0, Z~ - g cos a. 

Here 0 is the angle the moving plane zOG makes with the fixed plane zON, and is 
therefore measured from ON towards OG. Hence / in Art. 112 is here - 0. 

Since the resolved parts of the effective forces are the same as if the whole mass 
were collected at the centre of gravity, the six equations of motion are 

Mg mnaco^4> + F+F'= -uy^Mx .(1), 

Mg sin a sin 0 4- G - <pMx .(2), 

-Mgcosa + H-^H' = 0 .(3), 

-Ga+G'a^O .(4), 

Mg cos ax 4 -Fa-F'a = 0.(5), 

~Mg sill a 6in0. x~Mk'^. <j> .(0). 

Integrating the last equation, we have 
C + 2^7 sin a cos <p ,x=k'^u3^. 

Suppose the door to be initially placed 
at rest, its plane making an angle ^ with 
the vertical plane through the axis ; then 
when 0=)3, w = 0; hence 

A:'2a;2 = 2(/5 sin a (cos 0 - cos /3), A*'20= - ^ sin a sin 0 . x. 

By substitution in the first four equations F, F\ G, G* may be found. 

Ex. 7. A square lamina is suspended by two hinges at two adjacent corners, 
from a fixed axis making an angle a with the vertical, prove that the pressure at 
the upper hinge can never be entirely along the axis, but that the pressure on the 
lower hinge can be entirely along the axis provided cot a lies between 1 and 4. 
Prove also that if this be so the angle ^ made by the plane of the lamina in its 
highest position with the vertical plane is given by 3 cos 6 - 2 oot a. [Caius, 1899. 

115. Dynamical and geometrical similarity. It should 
be noticed that the equations of Arts. 112 and 113 do not depend 
on the form of the body, but only on its moments and products of 
inertia. We may therefore replace the body by any equimomental 
body that may be convenient for our purpose. 

This consideration will often enable us to reduce the compli¬ 
cated forms of Art. 112 to the simpler ones given in Art. 110. 
For though the body may not be symmetrical about a plane 
through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the axis of sus¬ 
pension, j^et if the momental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity is 
symmetrical about this plane we may treat the body as if it were 
really symmetrical. Such a body may be said to be dynamically 
symmetrical. If at the same time the forces are symmetrical 
about the same 'plane, and this will always, be the case if the axis 
of suspension be horizontal and gravity is the only force acting, 
we know that the pressures on the axis must certainly reduce to 
a single pressure, which may be found by Art. 110. 
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116. Ex. 1. A uniform heavy lamina in the form of a sector of a circle is 
suspended by a horizontal axis parallel to the radius which bisects the arc, and 
oscillates under the action of gravity. Show that the pressures on the axis are 
e<inivalent to a single force, and find its magnitude. 

Ex. 2. An equilateral triangle oscillates about any horizontal axis situated in 
its own plane, show that tlie pressures are equivalent to a single force and find its 
magnitude. 

117. Permanent axes of Rotation. Let us suppose that 
any point 0 of a body under no forces is fixed in space and that it 
is set in rotation about some axis which we may call Oz. We may 
erujuire what are the necessary conditions that the bod^ should 
continue to rotate about that axis as if it were fixed in space. 
When these conditions are satisfied the axis is called a permanent 
luiis of rotation at the point 0. 

To determine these conditions let us suppose some other 
point A of the axis to be also fixed in space. Then by using the 
method of Arts. 112 or 113 we may determine the pressures at A 
which are necessary to fix the axis. If these are zero the attach¬ 
ment at A is unnecessary and may be removed. The body will 
then continue to rotate about Oz as if it were fixed in space. 

Since there are no impressed forces acting on the body, the 
whole pressure on the axis is that due to the effective forces. If 
the axi.s Oz is a principal axis at any point of its length the pres¬ 
sure due to the effective forces will act at that point (Art. 114). 
Hence the pressure at A cannot be zero unless that point coincide 
with 0. The conditions are therefore satisfied if the axis of rotation 
Oz is a principal axis at the fixed point 0, 

If the axis Oz is not a principal axis at any point we shall 
prove that it cannot be a permanent axis of rotation. To prove 
this we must practically return to the equations (4)', (5)' and (6)' 
of Art. 112. Let F, G, H, F\ G\ H' be the pressures at 0 and A. 
Then a = 0, a'— OA. Taking moments about Oz we have Mk\f ^ 0; 
thus the angular velocity of the body about the axis Oz is constant. 
It easily follows that a; = — wrx, y = — co-y, z — 0. Taking moments 
about the axes of x and y we have (Art. 72) 

— G'a = Sm (yz — zy) = ai-^myzy 
F'a' = {zx — xz) = — w^mxz. 

Thus F'* and G' cannot be zero unless 'S.mxz = 0 and i.e. 

Oz cannot be a permanent axis of rotation unless it is a principal 
axis at the fixed point 0. 

The existence of principal axes was first established by Segner in the work 
Specimen Theoriae Turbinum. His course of investigation is the opposite to that 
pursued in this treatise. He defines a principal axis to be such that when a body 
revolves round it the forces arising from the rotation have no tendency to alter the 
position of the axis. From this dynamical definition he deduces the geometrical 
properties of these axes. The reader may consult Prof. Cayley’s report to the 
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British Association on the special problems of djmamics, 18G2, and Bossut, HUtoire 
di’H MatMmatique», Tome ii. , 

118. A body at rest with one point 0 fixed in space is acted 
on by an impulsive coupley it is required to find the initial axis of 
rotation. Let Oz be the initial axis. As before we shall regard 
this axis as fixed at some other point A, at which the pressures are 
to be erpiated to zero. Let X, M, N be the resolved parts of the 
couple about the axes. The plane of the couple is therefore 

+ A^r-0.(1). 

Let u\ Vy w' be the initial velocities of an element of the body 
whose coordinates are x, y, Zy and let o)' be the initial angular 
velocity of the body. Then u — — yw ^ = exactly as in Art. 

118. Taking moments about the axes of y, z we have 

L — GUi = (yw — zv') = — 'S.mxz . co' j 
M + F'a = Shi (zu — xw') ~ — ^ntyz . !• . 

N^Mk'W ) 

Here F'y 0' are, as before, resolved parts of the pressure at A, and 
OA = a. .Putting F' — 0, G' ~ 0, these ecpiations give the couples 
which must act on the body to produce rotation about Oz. Sub¬ 
stituting the values of X, My N in (1), the eejuation to the plane 

of the couple is — 'Emxz^ — '^niyzy +' Mk'-^ = 0.(2). 

Let the mornental ellipsoid at the fixed point 0 be constructed 
and let its equation be 

-t Byf + ~ 2/)77r-~ 2X^f^ - 2X^77 = K. 

The diametral ])lane of the axis of ^ is 

~X77 + Ct=0 .(3). 

Comparing (2) and (3) we see that the plane of the resultant 
couple must be the dianietral plane of the axis of revolution. 

If theyi a body at rest with one point fired be acted on by any 
couple it will beyin to rotate about the diametral line of the plane 
of the couple with regard to the mornental ellipsoid at the fixed point. 
Thus a body will begin to rotate about a perpendicular to the 
plane of the couple only when the plane of the couple is parallel 
to a principal plane of the body at a fixed point. 

119. Ex. 1. If a body at rest have one point O fixed and be acted on by any 
couple whose axis is a radius vector OP of the ellipsoid of gyration at O, the body 
will begin to turn about a perpendicular from O on the tangent plane at P. 

Ex. 2. A solid homogeneous ellipsoid i.s fixed at its centre, and is acted on by a 
couple in a plane whose direction-cosii^es referred to the principal diameters are 
(/, viy n). Prove that the direction-cosines of the initial axis of rotation are pro¬ 
portional to and - 5 - ^ ' A . 

Ex. 8. Any plane section being taken of the mornental ellipsoid of a body at a 
fixed point, the body may be made to rotate uniformly about either of the principal 
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diameters of this section as a fixed axis by the application of a couple of the proper 
magnitude whose axis is the other principal diameter. 

For assume the body to be turning uniformly about the axis of z. Then the 
couples which must act on the body to produce this motion are 

-uj^Xmxz, Art. 112. Then by taking the axis of x such that I>Tnxz = 0 

we see that the axis of the couple must be the axis of x and the magnitude of the 
couple will be L = 


Ex. 4. A body having one point O fixed in space is made to rotate uniformly 
about any proposed straight line by the application of the proper couple. The 
position of the axis of rotation when the magnitude of the couple is a maximum, 
has been called an axis of maximum reluctance. Show that there are six axes of 
maximum reluctance, two in each principal plane, each two bisecting the angles 
between the principal axes in the plane in which they are. 

Let the axes of reference be the principal axes of the body at the fixed point, let 
(Z, w, n) be the direction-cosines of the axis of rotation, {X, g,, p) those of the axis of 
the couple G. Then by the last question and the second and third examples of 


\ fj, p 

Art. 18, we have -' = 77^ — 7r~i = / •— i>T7~ » 

’ (B-C)mn (C-A) nl {A ~ B) Im 

= (.1 - + C)2 m2 + (C - A tr Z". 

We have then to make G a maximum by variation of (Imn) subject to the 

condition Z^ + m^-fn- = l. The positions of these axes were first investigated by 

Mr Walton in the Quarterly Journal of MathemuticSy 1806, Vol. vii. p. 370. 


120. The Centre of Percuseion. When the fixed axis is 
given and the body can be so struck that there is no impulsive 
pressure on the axis, any point in the line of action of the force is 
called a centre of percussion. 

When the line of action of the blow is given, the axis about 
which the body begins to turn is called the axis of spontaneous 
rotation. It obviously coincides with the position of the fixed 
axis in the first case. 

Let us begin by considering the motion in two dimensions. 
Imagine a lamina at rest and suspended from a point C with the 
centre of gravity G vertically under G. Let it be struck by a 
horizontal blow Y which we may suppose to act in the plane of 
the lamina at some point A in CO produced. Let GA = a. Let F 
and G be the impulsive reactions at the fixed point C, Let w be 
the angular velocity of the body round C just after the blow Y has 
been given. The equations of motion, exactly as in Art. 110, are 

therefore O-f. 

If the pressure G on the fixed point is zero, we have by elimina¬ 
ting F, + 

By Art. 92 this shows that A must be the centre of oscillation of 
the body. The centre of oscillation is therefore a centre of per¬ 
cussion. 




ART. 121 ] THE CENTRE OF PERCUSSION 93 

Prop. A body is capable of turning freely about a fixed axis. To determine the 
conditions that there shall be a centre of percussion and to find its position. 

Take the fixed axis as the axis of z, aod let the plane of xz pass through the 
centre of gravity of the body. Let X, Y, Z be the resolved parts of the impulse, and 
let I, f be the coordinates of any point in its line of action. Let Mk'^ be the 
moment of inertia of the body about the fixed axis. We have now to find the 
pressures on the axis, and by equating these to zero we shall discover the conditions 
for a centre of percussion. The process is virtually the same as that already 
explained in Art, 113 and again in Art. 117. It seems unnecessary to repeat the 
steps. Putting p = 0 and omitting the impulsive pressures on the axis because by 
hypothesis they are to be equated to zero, the six equations of motion of Art. 113 


become A'=0, F=3/x (w" - w), Z = 0 .(1). 

7)Z - f F = - {(t)' - to) Xmxz 'I 

rA'-^Z=- {to'-w) .(2). 


From these equations we may deduce the following conditions. 

I. From (1) we see that X=0, Z = 0, and therefore the force must act perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane containing the axis and the centre of gravity. 

II. Substituting from (1) in the first two equations of (2) we have = 0 and 

• Since the origin may be taken anywhere in the axis of rotation, let it be 

so chosen that f=0. Then the axis of z must be a principal axis at the point 
where a plane passing through the line of action of the blow perpendicular to the 
axis cuts the axis. Thus there can be no centre of percussion unless the axis be a 
principal axis at some point in its length. 

III. Substituting from (1) in the last equation of (2) we have • By 

Art. 92 this is the equation to determine the centre of oscillation o-f the body about 
the fixed axis treated as an axis of suspension. Hence the perpendicular distance 
between the line of action of the impulse and the fixed axis must be equal to the 
distance of the centre of oscillation from the axis. 

If the fixed axis be parallel to a principal axis at the centre of gravity, the line 
of action of the blow will pass through the centre of oscillation. 

Ex. 1. A circular lamina rests on a smooth horizontal table; how should it be 
struck that it may begin to turn round a point on its circumference ? The line of 
action of the blow should divide the perpendicular diameter in the ratio 3 :1. 

Ex. 2. A pendulum is constructed of a sphere (radius a, mass i!/) attached to 
the end of a thin rod (length b, mass m). Where should it be struck at each oscil¬ 
lation that there may be no impulsive pressures to wear out the point of support ? 
The point is at a distance I from the point of support,, where 

{il/ (a -f- b) iwft (f=A/ {J-f (a-f i mb\ 

121. The Ballistic Pendulum. It is a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance in the Theory of Gunnery to determine the 
velocity of a bullet as it issues from the mouth of a gun. By 
means of it we obtain a complete test of any theory we have 
reason to form concerning the motion of the bullet in the gun. 
We may thus find by experiment the separate effects produced by 
varying the length of the gun, the charge of powder, or the w^eight 
of the ball. By determining the velocity of a bullet at different 
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distances from the ^un we may discover the laws which govern the 
resistance of the air. 

It was to determine this initial velocity that Robins about 
1743 invented the Ballistic Pendulum. Before his time but little 
progress had been made in the true theory of military projectiles. 
His New Pj'inciples of Oannery was soon translated into several 
languages, and Euler added to his translation of it into German 
an extensive commentary. The work of Euler was again trans¬ 
lated into English in 1784. The experiments of Robins were all 
conducted with musket balls of about an ounce weight, but they 
were afterwards continued during several years by Dr Hutton, 
who used cannon balls of from one to nearly three pounds in 
weight. 

There are two methods of applying the ballistic pendulum, 
both of which were used by Robin.s. In the first method, the gun 
is attached to a very heavy pendulum; when the gun is fired the 
recoil causes the pendulum to turn round its axis and to oscillate 
through an arc which can be measured. The velocity of the 
bullet can be deduced from the magnitude of this arc. In the 
second method, the bullet is fired into a heavy pendulum. The 
velocity of the bullet is itself too great to be measured directly, 
but the angular velocity communicated to the pendulum may be 
made as small as we please by increasing its bulk. The arc of 
oscillation being measured, the velocity of the bullet can be found 
by calculation. 

The initial velocity of a small bullet may also be determined by 
the use of some rotational apparatus. Two circular discs of paper 
are attached perpendicularly to the straight line joining their 
centres, and are made to rotate about this straight line with a 
great but known angular velocity. Instead of two discs, a cylinder 
of paper might be used. The bullet being fired through at least 
two of the moving surfaces, its velocity can be calculated when 
the situations of the Uvo small holes made by the bullet have 
been observed. This was originally an Italian invention, but it 
was much improved and used by Olinthus Gregory in the early 
part of last century. 

The electric telegraph is now used to determine the instant at 
which a bullet passes through any one of a number of screens 
through which it is made to pass. The bullet severs a fine wire 
stretched across the screen and thus breaks an electric circuit. 
This causes a record of the time of transit to be made by an 
instrument expressly prepared for this purpose. By using several 
screens the velocities of the same bullet at several points of its 
course may be found. The ballistic pendulum is thus more of 
theoretical and historical interest than of practical importance. 
The two instruments now chiefly used for observations on the 
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velocities of bullets are, the chronograph invented by Bashforth 
and used by the English government, and the chronograph in¬ 
vented by Major Le Bouleng6 of the Belgian artillery. 


122. A rifle is attached in a horizontal position to a large 
block of ivood which can Umi freely about a horizontal axis. The 
rifle being flred, the recoil causes the pendulum to turn round its 
axis until brought to rest by the action of gravity. A piece of 
tape is attached to the pendulum, and is drawn out of a reel 
during the backmird motion of the pendulum, and thus serves to 
measure the amount of the angle of recoil. It is reipdred to find 
the velocity of the bullet. 

The initial velocity of the bullet is so much greater than 
that of the pendulum that we may suppose the ball to have left 
the rifle before the pendulum has sensibly moved from its initial 
position. The initial momentum of the bullet may be taken as 
a measure of the impulse communicated to the pendulum. 

Let h be the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis 
of suspension; f the distance from the axis of the rifle to the axis 
of suspension; c the distance from the axis of suspension to the 
point of attachment of the tape, m the mass of the bullet; M that 
of the pendulum and rifle, and n the ratio of M to b the 
chord ot the arc of the recoil which is measured by the tape. Let 
k' be the radius of gyration of the rifle and pendulum about the 
axis of suspension, v the initial velocity of the bullet. 


The explosion of the gunpowder generates equal impulsive 
actions on the bullet and on the rifle. Since the initial velocity of 
the bullet is v, this action is measured by mv. The initial angular 
velocity generated in the pendulum by the impulse is by Art. 89 


The subsequent motion is given (Art. 92) by 


sin 0 k'^d'^ =04- 2gh cos 6 : 
when 0 = 0 we have ^ = a), and if a is the angle of recoil, when 
0=za, d = 0. Hence k^o)^ = 2gh (1 — cos a). Eliminating cd we have 
vf=nk'.2mi^as/gh. But the chord of the arc of the recoil is 
6 =» 2c sin ^a. Hence the initial velocity of the bullet is given by 


mv. cf— Mbk'fgh. 


The magnitude of k^ may be found experimentally by ob¬ 
serving the time of a small oscillation of the pendulum and rifle. 


If T be a half-time we have T 


fk'^ 

ah' 


(Art. 97.) 


This is the formula given by Poisson in the second volume of 
his Mecanique. The reader will And in the Philosophical Magazme 
for June, 1854, an account of some experiments conducted by 
Dr S. Haughton from which, by the use of this formula, the initial 
velocities of rifle bullets were calculated. 
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123. The formula must however be regarded only as a first approximation, for 
the recoil due to the inflamed powder has been neglected. To make some allowance 
for this Hutton assumed that the effect of a given charge of powder on the recoil 
of the gun was the same with as without a ball. Let jo be the unknown momen¬ 
tum generated by the powder. By trying the experiment, with equal charges of 
powder, first with and then without'a ball, and writing mv-fp and p for viv in the 
two experiments he was able to eliminate p and deduce the value of u. With 
large charges of powder, the results thus obtained did not agree sufficiently with 
those obtained by firing the ball into a pendulum (Art. 124). The assumption was 
therefore not altogether justified by the experiments and further corrections were 
made. 


124. A gun is placed in front of a heavy 'pendulum, lohich can turn freely about 
a horizontal axis. The hall strikes the pendulum horizontally, penetrates into the 
wood a short distance, and communicates a momentum to the pendulum. T'he chord 
of the arc being measured as before by a piece of tape, find the velocity of the bullet. 

The time, which the bullet takes to penetrate, is so short that we may suppose 
it completed before the pendulum has sensibly moved from its initial position. 

Let i be the distance of the ball from the axis of suspension at the moment 
when the penetration ceases; let j be the perpendicular distance between the axis 
and the direction of motion of the bullet; let j8 be the angle the length j makes 
with the length represented by ?, so that y = /cosThen if we follow the same 
notation as before we have at' the moment when the impact is concluded 
mvi cos ^ = (IfI*'- + mi-) w; 


also proceeding as before we may prove 

(il/A'*’ -f mi^) <jS^-2Mgh (1 - cos a) + 2mgi {cos ^ - cos (a - . 

If the gun be placed as nearly as possible opposite the centre of gravity of the 
pendulum we have h = j nearly, and if the pendulum be rather long will be very 
small. Hence, since 7n is small compared with M, we may as an approximation put 
i = h and /d=0 in the terms which contain m as a factor; we thus find 


M + m hh i~ 

V- -r ^gl, 

m cy 


where I is the distance of the centre of oscillation of the pendulum and ball from 
the axis of suspension. 


The inconvenience of this construction as compared with the former is that the 
balls remain in the pendulum during the time of making one whole set of experi¬ 
ments. The weight, and the positions of the centres of gravity and oscillation, 
will be changed by the addition of each ball which is lodged in the wood. Even 
then the changes produced in the pendulum itself by each blow are omitted. A 
great improvement was made by the French in conducting their experiments at 
Metz in 1839, and at L’Orient in 1842. Instead of a mass of wood, requiring 
frequent renewals, as in the English pendulum, a permanent rScepteur was substi¬ 
tuted. This receiver is shaped within as a truncated cone, which is sufficiently 
long to prevent the shot from passing entirely through the sand with which it is 
filled. The front is covered with a thin sheet of lead to prevent the sand from 
being shaken out. This sheet is marked by a horizontal and by a vertical hne, the 
intersection corresponding to the axial line of the cone, so that the actual position 
of the shot when entering the receiver can be readily determined by these lines. 


125. Ex. 1. Show that after each bullet has been fired into a ballistic pen¬ 
dulum constructed on the English plan, h must be increased by (j--h)mjM and 
I by {j’-l)mlM nearly in order to prepare the formula for the next shot. 
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Ex. 2. Dr Haughton found that, for rifles fired with a constant charge, the 
initial velocity of the bullet varies as the square root of the mass of the bullet 
inversely and as the square root of the length of the gun directly. Show from this 
that the force developed by the explosion of the powder, diminished by the friction 
of the barrel, is constant as the ball traverses the rifle. 

Dr Hutton found that in smooth bores the velocity increases in a ratio some¬ 
what less than the square root of the length of the gun, but greater than the cube 
root of the length. 

Ex. 3. If the velocity of a bullet issuing from the mouth of a gun 30 inches 
long be 1000 feet per second, show that the time the bullet takes to traverse the gun 
is about of a second. 

Ex. 4. It has been found by experiment that, if a bullet be fired into a large 
fixed block of wood, the depth of penetration of the bullet into the wood varies 
nearly as the square of the velocity, though as the velocity is very mueh increased 
the depth falls short of that given by this rule. Assuming this rule, show that 
the resistance to penetration is constant and that the time of penetration is the 
ratio of twdce the depth to the initial velocity of the bullet. In an experiment 
of l)r Hutton’s a ball fired with a velocity of 1,500 feet per second was found to 
penetrate about 14 inches into a block of sound 'dry elm; show that the time of 
penetration was of a second. 

126. The Anemometer. The Anemometer called a “Robinson” consists of 
four hemispherical cups attached to four horizontal arms which turn round a 
vertical axis. The wind blows into the hollows on one side of the axis and against 
the convex surfaces of the cups on the other. If the anemometer start from rest, 
it will turn quicker and quicker until the moment of the pressures of the wind 
balances the moment of the resistances. Let T be the velocity of the wind and i> 
the velocity of the centres of the cups. Let $ be the angle between the direction of 
motion of any one cup and that of the wind. Then the velocity of the centre of 
that cup relatively I-o the wind will be v\ where 

ii'‘^ — v^-2Vvco3 6-\-V‘^ .( 1 ). 

The determination of the pressure of the wind on the cups is properly a problem 
in hydrodynamics, but no solution has yet been found. In the meantime we may 
assume as an approximation the law, suggested by numerous experiments, that the 
resistance to a body moving in a straight line in a fluid varies as the square of the 
relative velocity. In any one position of the anemometer the parts of any one cup 
have different velocities relative to the wind. We shall therefore take as our 
expression for the moment about the axis of the anemometer of the resultant 
pressure of the wind some quadratic function of V and v, such as 

aV'^ + 2pVv + yv^ .( 2 ), 

where a, /8, y depend in some manner as yet unknown on the position of the cupB 
relatively to the wind. 

Thus a, y are functions of 6 and will change as the cups turn round the axis. 
What we want however is the average effect on the anemometer. The mean, for 
space is found by multiplying this expression by dd and integrating from ^ = 0 to 
27r and finally dividing by 27r. If F be the mean moment about the axis of the 
anemometer of the wind pressure, we have 

F=AV^-2BVv-Cv^ .( 3 ), 

where A, B, C are constants which depend on the pattern of the anemometer. 
The signs of these coefficients may be determined by the following reasoning. 
When the anemometer starts from rest, the initial moment of the wind pressure is 


R. D. 


i 
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regarded as positive. When the cups begin to move, the pressure begins to decrease, 
dF 

80 that — must be negative when v is small; it follows that the sign of the 

coefficient of Vv in (3) must be negative. Finally, if the wind cease when the cups 
are in motion so that F=0, the resistance of the quiescent air must tend to stop the 
cups. It follows that the coefficient of in (3) must be also negative. 

127. When the anemometer ha.s attained its final state of motion, we must 
have F equal to the mean moment of the friction on the supports. The instru¬ 
ment should be so arranged that the friction due to its weight is as small as 
possible. We may then omit this friction, as our formula is only an approximation. 
The supports of the anemometer have also to sustain the lateral pressure of the 
wind. Probably the greater part of the friction thus produced is proportional to 
the pressure of the wind, and maybe included in the formula (3) by an alteration of 
the constants. As these constants are determined by experiment, we may suppose 
all forces which are quadratic functions of the velocities to l)e included in the 
expression for F, 

In the Observatory at Greenwich an inverted cup rotating in oil on a fixed 
conical point is used for the vertical bearing. No further correction is made for 
friction. This arrangement appears to be very successful, the instrument is very 
sensitive and exhibits a slow rotation with a very slight movement of the air. 

When F is equated to zero, we have a quadratic to determine the ratio of V to 
r. Let VI be the positive root thus found. Then the velocity of the centre of any 
cup being observed, the velocity of the wind is found by simply multiplying this 
observed quantity by m. We may notice that m is independent of the speed of the 
wind, and of the size of the machine. It depends however on the pattern of the 
machine. 

128. A variety of experiments have been made to determine the numerical 
value of vi. In some of these the anemometer is attached to the outer edge of a 
whirling machine. The axis of the anemometer is thus made to move round with 
a constant velocity V. If the experiment be made on a calm day, this will represeht 
the effects of a wind of the same velocity on a fixed anemometer. The value of v 
can be found by counting the number of revolutions of the anemometer in space. 
In a paper in 1850, published in the Irish Transactions^ Dr Bobinson gives m=:3 as 
the mean value of the ratio as determined by experiments of this kind. This value 
of ni has been generally adopted. 

Other experiments made in Greenwich Park in 1860 led to the same value of wi. 
These results were considered as confirming in a very high degree the aooui*acy of 
this ratio. See the Oreemcich Observations for 1862. About 1872 further experi¬ 
ments were made with a steam merry-go-round for a whirling-machilie. These are 
described by Sir G. Stokes in the Proceedings of the Boyal Society for May, 1881, 

According to some experiments conducted by W. H. Dines in 1889 the value 
m=3 for anemometers of the Kew pattern is too high, and if these results are con¬ 
firmed the registered wind velocities are in excess of the truth. See the report of 
the wind-force committee on the factor of the Kew pattern Bobinson anemometer, 
Meteorological Societyj Dec. 1889. 

Another method of conducting the experiments is to have two similar anemo¬ 
meters rotating about fixed axes and to apply to one of them a known retarding 
force of some kind which may diminish its v. Thus we have two different machines 
moving with different, but known, velocities round their respective axes, from each 
of which we should deduce the same velocity for the wind. This leads to two equa¬ 
tions between which we may eliminate the unknown velocity of the wind. We thus 
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obtain on equation connecting the constants A, B, C and the known retarding force. 
Bex>eating the experiment, we may obtain a sufficient number of equations to find 
these constants. The value of m may then be found in the manner explained in 
Art. 127. The practical difficulty in this method of conducting the experiments is 
that of finding a known uniform retarding force which may be conveniently applied 
to the anemometer. The reader may consult a paper by Dr Bobinson in the BhiL 
Tram, for 1880. 

129. Ex. 1. Supposing the value of F to he represented by AV^~2I}V^t'^ as 
indicated by some experiments, show that, if an anemometer start from rest, the 
velocity v of the cups will continually increase and tend to a certain finite limit. 
Show also that the time, at which the actual velocity of the cups is any given 
fraction of the limiting velocity, varies as the moment of inertia of the anemometer 
about its axis, and inversely as the velocity of the wind. 

Ex. 2. When the anemometer was attached to the outer edge of a merry-go- 
round, as described above, it was impossible to find a perfectly calm day. If W be 
the velocity of the wind, which is supposed to be small, then allowance may be 
made for W if in the formula F=zAV'^-2BVv we write l -f for F, where k 

is I; or f according as the moment of inertia of the anemometer about its axis is 
very small or very great. The anemometer is supposed to be without friction. 
This theorem is due to Sir G. Stokes: a demonstration is given in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society for May, 1881. 


Ex. 3. An anemometer without friction is acted on by a gusty wind whose 
velocity may be represented by the formula V (l + asin ?ie), where a is so small that 
its square can be neglected. Show that the velocity of any cup will be represented 
by an expression of the form v {1+acoB?i/3 8in so that the anemometer 

follows all the changes in the force of the wind after an interval /3. Here 


AV^-2BVv - Cv^ = 0. and taiir?/3=:^ m where a is the distance of the 

2a (BV-^Cv) 

centre of a cup from the axis, and I is the moment of inertia of the machine 


about the axis. 


The velocities of the currents of air in mines are usually determined by the aid 
of anemometers of a somewhat different construction. The principle of these is 
similar to that of Whewell’s anemometer. They are formed of several light vanes 
placed on a horizontal axis like the sails of a windmill on a small scale but more 
numerous. The axis is attached to a dial or some other apparatus by which the 
number of revolutions made by the little windmill can be read off. If V be the 
velocity of the wind and v the reading of the anemometer it is found by experiment 
that between certain limits F=aw + &, where a and h are two constants which depend 
on the pattern of the anemometer and the friction which the wind has to overcome. 
The reader may consult a paper by Mr Snell in the Engineer, June 23, 1882. 

The Annals of the Astronomical Society of Harvard College, Vol. xl. contains 
an appendix by S. P. Fergusson on anemometer comparisons made in the years 
1892—94 in Massachusetts. There is also a paper by C. Chree on the theory of the 
Bobinson cup anemometer, Phil. Mag. 1895. 


7—2 



(CHAPTER IV 


MOTION IN TWO DLMENSiONS 
On the Equations of Motion 

130. The position of a body in space of two dimensions may 
be determined by the coordinates of its centre of gravity, and 
the angle some straight line fixed in the body makes with some 
straight line fixed in space. These three have been called the 
coordinates of the body, and it is our object to determine them 
in terms of the time. 

It will be necessary to express the effective forces of the 
body in terms of these coordinates. The resolved parts of these 
effective forces parallel to the axes have been already found in 
Art. 79, all that is now necessary is to find their moment about 
the centre of gravity. If f) be the coordinates of any particle 
of mass m referred to rectangular axes meeting at the centre of 
gravity and parallel to the axes fixed in space, this moment has 
been shown in Art. 76 to be equal to /i, where 

h ~ Sm {xf — yx'). 

Let 6 be the angular coordinate of the body, i.e. the angle 
some straight line fixed in the body makes with some straight line 
fixed in space. Let {r\ (f>') be the polar coordinates of any particle 
m referred to the centre of gravity of the body as origin. Then 
r is constant throughout the motion, and (f>' is the same for every 
particle of the body and equal to k Thus the angular momentum /i, 
exactly as in Art. 88, is 

h = 2m {xy — y'x) = 2m {r^(f>') = (j> 

where is the moment of inertia of the body about its centre 
of gravity. 

The angle 0 is the angle some straight line fixed in the body 
makes with a straight line fixed in space. Whatever straight 
lilies are chosen ddjdt is the same. If this is not obvious, it may 
be shown thus. Let OA, O'A' be any two straight lines fixed in 
the body inclined at an angle a to each other. Let 05, O B' be 
two straight lines fixed in space inclined at an angle /3 to each 
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other. Let AOB — 0, A'O'B' =:: 6\ then 4-/3 = ^ +a. Since a 
and /9 are independent of the time, 6 = 6', By this proposition 
we learn that the angular velocities of a body in two dimensions 
are liie same about all points. 


131. The general method of proceeding will be as follows. 

Let (a), y) be the coordinates of the centre of gravity of any 
body of the system referred to rectangular axes hxed in space, 
M the mass of the body. Then the elective forces of the body 

are together equivalent to two forces measured by ^^ 


acting at the centre of gravity and parallel to the axes of co- 

(i“0 

ordinates, together with a couple measured by tending to 


turn the body about its centre of gravity in the direction in which 
6 is measured. By D’Alembert’s principle the effective forces of 
all the bodies, if reversed, will be in ecpiilibrium with the impressed 
lorces. The dynamical equations may then be formed according 
to the ordinary rules of statics. See Art. 83. 

Suppose we wish to resolve the forces parallel to the axes of 
a' and y and to take moments about tin; centre of gravity. Let 
the impressed forces acting on the body, together with the re¬ 
actions due to the other bodies if any, be equivalent to the forces 
A" and Y acting at the centre of gravity and a couple L. The 
equations of motion of that body are evidently 

dt- dt^ dt^ 


It is found useful in statics to be able to resolve in other 
directions besides the axes and to be able to take, moments about 
any point we please. In this way we often greatly shorten and 
simplify the solution. Thus if we wish to avoid the introduction 
into our equations of some unknown reaction we take moments 
about the point of application or use the principle of virtual 
velocities. So in dynamics we are at liberty to resolve our forces 
and take moments at pleasure. For example, if we take moments 
about a point C w^hose coordinates are (f, t]) we have an equation 
of the form 


M 


{(^ - f) 







where L' is the moment about C of the impressed forces. In this 
equation (^, r?) may be the coordinates of any point whatever, 
whether fixed or moving. 


In resolving our forces we may replace the Cartesian ex¬ 
pressions by the polar forms M — r | and ^ ~ 
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for the resolved parts parallel and perpendicular to the radius 
vector. If be the velocity of the centre of gravity, p the radius 
of curvature of its path, we may sometimes also use witn advantage 
(i V 

the forms 31und 31— for the resolved parts of the effective 
at p 

forces along the tangent and radius of curvature of the path of 
the centre of gravity. 

As a guide to a proper choice of the directions in which to 
resolve the forces or of the points about which we should take 
moments we may mention two important cases. 


132. First, we should search if there be any direction fixed in 
space in which the resolved part of the impressed forces vanishes. 
By resolving in this direction we get an equation which can be 
immediately integrated. Suppose the axis of x to be taken in 
this direction; let 31, 31', &c. be the masses of the several bodies, 
X, x\ &c. the abscissae of their centres of gravity, then by Art. 78 


or 131, we have 

which by integration gives 



. =0, 

H/T dx Tijrt dx 

.. = 0, 


where C is some constant to be found from the initial conditions. 
This equation may be again integrated if necessary. 

This result might have been derived from the general principle 
of the conservation of the motion of translation of the centre of 
gravity laid down in Art. 79. For, since there is no impressed force 
parallel to the axis of x, the velocity of the centre of gravity of 
the whole system resolved in that direction is constant. 


133. Next, we should search if there be any point fixed in 
space about which the moment of the impressed forces vanishes. 
By taking moments about that point we again have an equation 
which admits of immediate integration. Suppose the point to be 
taken as origin, and the letters to have their usual meaning, then 
by the first article of this chapter we have 



the S referring to summation for all the bodies of the system. 
Integrating we have 




dt 




where C is some constant to be determined by the initial con¬ 
ditions of the question. 


This equation expresses the fact that if the impressed forces 
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have no moment about any fixed point, the angular momentum 
about that point is constant throughout the motion. This result 
follows at once from the reasoning in Art. 78. 


134 Angular Momentum. As we shall have so frequently 
to use the equation formed by taking moments, it is important 
to consider other forms into which it may be put. Let th^ point 
about which we are to take moments be fixed in space, so that 
it may be chosen as the origin of coordinates. Then the moment 
of the effective forces on the body M is 

where x and y are the coordinates of the centre of gravity. 

The attention of the reader is directed to the meaning of the 
several parts of this expression. We see that, as explained in 
Art. 78, the moment of the effective forces is the differential 
coefficient of the moment of the momentum about the same point. 
The moment of the momentum by Art. 75 is the same as the moment 
about the centre of gravity together with the moment of the whole 
mass collected at the centre of gravity, and moving with the velocity 
of the centre of gravity. The moment round the centre of gravity 
is by the first article either of Chap. ill. or Chap. iv. equal to 

^ and the moment of the collected mass is M ix^ , 

dt \ dt ^ dtj 

Hence in space of two dimensions we have for any body of mass M 

angular momentum round] _ f dy dx\ dd 

the origin \ ^ ^ V ^ Tt) 

If we prefer to use polar coordinates, we can put this into 
another form. Let (r, (f>) be the polar coordinates of the centre 
of gravity, then 

angular momentum round) _ ^d<}> dd 

the origin H’ 


If V be the velocity of the centre of gravity, and p the per¬ 
pendicular from the origin on the tangent to the direction of 
its motion, the moment of momentum of the mass collected at 
the centre of gravity is Mvp^ so that we have again 


angular momentum round 
the origin 


Mvp + Mt^. 


It is clear from Art. 75 that this is the instantaneous angular 
momentum of the body about the origin whether it is fixed or 
moving, though in the latter case its differential coefficient with 
regard to t is not the moment of the effective forces. 

Since the instantaneous centre of rotation may be regarded as 
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a fixed point, when we have to deal only with the coordinates and 
with their first differential coefficients with regard to the time, we 
have 


angular momentum round the 
instantaneous centre 


I = if (r» + 


de 

dt ’ 


If be the moment of inertia about the instantaneous 


centre, this last moment may be written Mk 


dt ’ 


In taking moments about any point, whether it be the centre 
of gravity or not, it should be noticed that the Mk'^ in all these 
forniulie is the moment of inertia with regard to the centre of 
gravity, and not with regard to the point about which we are 
taking moments. It is only when we are taking moments about 
the instantaneous centre or about a fixed point that we can use 
the moment of inertia about that point instead of the moment 
of inertia about the centre of gravity, and in these cases our 
expression for the angular momentum includes the angular mo¬ 
mentum of the mass collected at the centre of gravity. 


135. General Mode of Solution. Suppose we form the 
equations of motion of each body by resolving parallel to the axes 
of coordinates and by taking moments about the centre of gravity. 
We shall get three equations for each body of the form 

Mx = F cos (f) + R cos yfr + ...'\ 

My = F sin (f)-h R sin 'v/r-f ...I. (1), 

Mk'^6= Fp q- Rq + ...j 

where F is one of the impressed forces acting on the body, whose 
resolved parts are F cos (f), jPsin <^, and whose moment about 
the centre of gravity is Fp^ and R is any one of the reactions. 
These we shall call the dynamical equations of the body. 

Besides these there will be certain geometrical equations 
expressing the connections of the system. As every such forced 
connection is accompanied by a reaction, and every reaction by 
some forced connection, the number of geometrical equations will 
be the same as the number of unknown reactions in the system. 

Having obtained the proper number of equations of motion 
we proceed to their solution. Two general methods have been 
proposed. 

^ First Method of Solution. Dififerentiate the geometrical equa¬ 
tions twice with respect to ty and substitute for x, y, 0 from 
the dynamical equations. We shall then have a sufficient number 
of equations to determine the reactions. This method will be 
of great advantage whenever the geometrical equations are of 
the form Ax-k- By Cd ^ D ...(2), 
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A, B, Cy D being constants. Suppose also that the dynamical 
equations are such that when written in the form (1) they contain 
only the I'eactions and constants on the right-hand side luithout any 
X, y, or 0. Then, when we substitute in the equation 

Ax + ByCO — 0, 

obtained by differentiating (2), we have an equation containing 
only the reactions and constants. This being true for all the 
geometrical relations, it is evident that all the reactions will be 
constant throughout the motion and their values may be found. 
Hence, when these values are substituted in the dynamical equa¬ 
tions (1), their right-hand members will all be constants and the 
values of x, y, and 0 may be found by an easy integration. 

If however the geometrical equations are not of the form (2), 
this method of solution will usually fail. Thus suppose a geo- 
metiical equation to take the form 

+ y2 = 

containing squares instead first powers, then its second differ¬ 
ential expiation will be 

and, though we can substitute for x, y, we cannot in general 
eliminate the terms xr and y-. 

136. The reactions in a dynamical problem are in many 
cases produced by the pressures of some smooth fixed obstacles 
which are touched by the moving bodies. Such obstacles can only 
push, and therefore if the equations show that such a reaction 
changes sign at any instant, it is clear that the body will leave the 
obstacle at that instant. This wdll occasionally introduce discon¬ 
tinuity into our equations. At first the system moves under 
certain constraints, and our equations are found on that suppo¬ 
sition. At some instant to be determined by the vanishing of 
a reaction one of the bodies leaves its constraints, and the 
equations of motion have to be changed by the omission of that 
reaction. Similar remarks apply if the reaction be produced by 
the pressure of one body against another. 

It is important to notice that when this first method of solu¬ 
tion applies, tlie reactions are constant throughout the motion, so 
that tlie above discontinuity can never occur. In this case, then, 
if one body be in contact with another, they will either separate at the 
beginning of their motion or will always continue in contact. Such 
reactions are also independent of the initial conditions, and are 
the same as if the system were placed in any position at rest. 

137. Suppose that in a dynamical system we have two bodies 
which press on each other with a reaction R; let us consider 
how we are to form the corresponding geometrical equation. 
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We have clearly to express the fact that the velocities of the 
points of contact of the two bodies resolved along the direc¬ 
tion of R are equal. The follotving proportion will be often 
useful. Let a body be turning about a 
point G with an angular velocity 0 = a> 
in a direction opposite to the hands of a 
watch, and let o' be moving in the direc¬ 
tion GA with a velocity V. It is required 
to find the velocity of any point R re¬ 
solved in any direction PQ making an 
angle with GA. In the time dt the 
whole body, and therefore also the point 
P, is moved through a space Vdt parallel 
to GA, and during the same time P is moved perpendicular to 
GP through a space o). GP. dt. Resolving parallel to PQ, the 
whole displacement of P 



= (F cos -f G>. GP sin GPN) dt. 

If GN^p be the perpendicular from 0 on PQ, we see that the 
velocity of P parallel to PQ is V cos -f top. 


It should be noticed that this expression is independent of the 
position of P on the straight line PQ. It follows that the velocities 
of all points in any straight line PQ resolved along PQ are the 
same. This result will be evident if we remember that all the 
points in the straight line PQ are rigidly connected together, so 
that if the resolved velocities of the points in it were unequal, the 
line PQ would alter in length. 


When therefore we require the velocity of any point P in any 
direction PQ we may replace P by any other point in the line PQ 
BO situated that its resolved velocitjr is more easily found. Usually 
the point N is the most convenient point to use, for without 
quoting a formula, its velocity resolved along PQ is seen by 
inspection to be V cos ^ -h top. 

If {x, y, 6), {x, y, ff) be the coordinates of the two bodies, 
q, q the perpendiculars from the points (x, y), (x\ f) on the direc¬ 
tion of any reaction R, yfr the angle the direction of R makes with 
the axis of x, the required geometrical equation will be 

X cos Ip- + 2 / sin -f = x' cos -f t/' sin -f d'q\ 

If the bodies be perfectly rough and roll on each other without 
sliding, there will be two resolved reactions at the point of contact, 
one normal and the other tangential to the common surface of the 
touching bodies. For each of these we shall have an equation 
similar to that just found. But if there be any sliding triction 
this reasoning will not apply. The latter case will be considered 
a little further on. 
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138. Second Method of Solution, Suppose that in a dynamical 
system two bodies of masses M, M' are pressing on each other 
with a reaction R, Let the equations of motion of M be those 
marked (1) in Art. 135, and let those of M' be obtained from 
these by accenting all the letters except R, xjr and t, and writing 
— R for J?, yjr and t being of course unaltered. Let us multiply 
the equations of motion of M by 2d:, 2y, 2^ respectively, and 
those of M' by corresponding quantities. Adding all these six 
equations, we get 

2M {xht + yy -h k-6d) -h &c. = 2F{x co.s (^ + y sin </> + p^) 4- &c. 

4- 2R {x cos ■'/r -f y sin ^fr 4- g^) — 2jfi (x cos yjr + f sin ^|r 4- g'^f 

The coefficient of R will vanish by virtue of the geometrical 
equation obtained in the last article. Similar reasoning will 
apply to all the reactions between each two of the moving bodies. 

Suppose the body M to press against some external fixed 
obstacle, then R acts only on the body M, and the coefficient 
of 2R will be restricted to the part included in the first 
bracket. But the velocity of the point of contact resolved along 
the direction of R must vanish, and therefore the coeflScient of R 
is again zero. 

Let A be the point of application of the impressed force F, 
and let the velocity of A resolved along the direction of action of F 
be /. Then we see that the coeflScient of 2F is f. It also follows 
from the definition of df that Fdf is what is called in statics the 
virtual moment of the force F, 

We have thus a general method of obtaining an equation free 
from the unknown reactions of perfectly smooth or perfectly 
rough bodies. The rule is, multiply the equations having Mx, 
My, Mh^d, &c. on their left-hand sides by x, y, 6, &c., and add 
together all the resulting equations for all the bodies. The 
coefficients of all the unknown reactions will be found to be zero 
by virtue of the geometrical equations. 

The left-hand side of the equation thus obtained is clearly 
a perfect differential. Integrating we get 

M {x^ C ^2 j Fdf ^ .. 

where C is the constant of integration. 

In practice it is usual to omit all the intermediate steps and 
to write down the equation in the following manner: 

Silf 4- y® 4- = C 4" 2 f7, 

where JJ is the integral of the virtual moment of the forces. 

This is called the equation of Vis Viva, 

138 a. Another proof. If we make use of the theorems concerning work which 
are proved in statics, we may somewhat simplify the preceding proof by resolving 
each rigid body into its elementary particles. 
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Let m bo the mass of any particle; y its coordinates; mX, mY the resolved 
forces. Then 7tix=zmX, my — mY, 

Multiplying these by x, y respectively and summing them throughout the whole 
system of particles, we deduce by integration 

Zvi + = 2j2m(Xdx-|- Ydy), 

The left'hand side is the vis viva of the body and the right-hand side is twice the 
integral of the virtual moments of the forces which act on the particles. 

In this mode of proof the forces on the right-hand side include (1) the internal 
reactions of the several particles which make up each body, (2) the mutual reactions 
of the bodies on each other, (3) the pressures due to any external geometrical con¬ 
ditions imposed on the syst(*m. 

It is proved in statics that the virtual moments of the internal reactions are 
zero, provided the bodies are so rigid that the particles which compose each body 
keep at invariable distances from each other. It is also proved that the virtual 
momenta of the reactions between the moving bodies with certain exceptions destroy 
each other. Lastly it is shown that the pressures due to geometrical conditions do 
not appear in the work function, proridcd these conditions do not involve the time 
explicitly. 

Omitting all these pressures and now including in the expressions mX, mY only 
the external impressed forces which act on the system, let U represent the integral. 
We then have as before C-h U. 

The chief objection to this arrangement of the proof is that the limitations on 
the principle are not distinctly brought into view. In the chapter on vis viva a 
modification of this second proof is given which being founded on the principle of 
virtual work appears to have many advantages. By using this principle we at once 
arrive at a general rule to determine what forces do or do not appear in the equation 
of vis viva. A list of the forces which may be omitted is also given in the chapter 
just referred to. 

As the equation of via viva is one of the most useful in dynamics, it is important 
to view it in as many ways as possible. The reader will accordingly find it ad¬ 
vantageous to study the proof founded on virtual work before proceeding further. 
He will probably adopt it as the best j)roof of the equation of vis viva. 

139. Vis Viva of a Body. The left-hand side of the equa¬ 
tion proved in the last article is called the vis viva of the whole 
system. Taking any one body i/, we may say that 

vis viva o( »- J/{(5)’ + (f)’ + h’ (|)’|. 

If the whole mass were collected into its centre of gravity and 
were to move with the velocity of the centre of gravity, k would 
be zero, and the vis viva would be reduced to the two first terms. 
These terms are therefore together called the vis viva of transla- 
tion, and the last term is called the vis viva of rotation. 

If V be the velocity of the centre of gravity, we may write this 
equation vis viva of ilf = Mv^ + Mk^ 
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If we wish to use polar coordinates, we have 

Vi, Vi,, of if = JIf j(|)' + V @)’ + if , 

where (r, <p) are the polar coordinates of the centre of gravity. 

If p be the distance of the centre of gravity from the instanta¬ 
neous centre of rotation of the body, pdOjdt is clearly the velocity 
of the centre of gravity, and therefore 

vis viva of M — M(p- k-) • 

1S9 a. Another proof. If we adopt the second of the two proofs of the principle 
of vis viva given in the last article, it becomes necessary to establish the theorem of 
this article in some otluir way. To do this we notice that 'Lm (i’^4- 1 /“) is a quadratic 
function of the variables. Hence by the generalized theorem of parallel axes 
(Art. 14), this expression is equal to the sum of two terms, (1) its value wdien the 
whole mass is collected at the centre of gravity G, viz. and (2) its value when 
the body is referred to G as origin, viz. Zrnv'^. In this latter term if w be the 
angular velocity of the body round G, the relative velocity of any particle is v'— ro)., 
where r is its distance from G. Hence We therefore have as 

before vis viva of M—il/e- + M cu^. 

The fundamental theorem of this article has been ascribed to Koenig who 
published it in the Acta Eruditorum. The following converse of the theorem was 
given by Cauchy, Exercices Mathematiquesy seconde ann6e, p. 104. 

Ex. 1. If P be a point fixed in a rigid body and moving with it and be such 
that the vis viva of the body is equal to the vis viva due to the translation of P 
together with the vis viva of the motion relative to P, prove that P lies on the circle 
described on GJ as diameter, where 1 is the instantaneous centre of rotation and G 
the centre of gravity. 

To prove this we notice that if w is the angular velocity of the body about I and 
Q the position of any particle w, the condition of the question gives 
-^mQI^w^=XviQP^w^ + M. PVur^. 

Dividing by and substituting for the two terms with S their values given in 
Art. 13, we have GI^ = GP^PI^, which proves the proposition. In three 
dimensions the point P must lie on the cylinder having for base the circle described 
on the perpendicular drawn from G on the instantaneous axis. 

Ex. 2. Prove also that in the last example the velocity of P is equal to the 
resolved part of the velocity of G in the direction of the motion of P. O. Bonnet, 
Mimoires de VAcad€mie de Montpelliery Tome i. p. 141. 

140. Force Function and Work. The function U in the 
equation of vis viva is called the force function of the forces. It 
may always be obtained, when it exi^s, by writing down the virtual 
moment of the forces according to the rules of statics, integrating 
the result and adding a constant. This definition is sufficient for 
our present purpose; for a more complete explanation the reader 
is referred to the beginning of the chapter on Vis Viva. 

When the forces are functions of several coordinates, it may 
be supposed that it will often happen that the virtual moment 
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cannot be integrated until the relations between these coordi¬ 
nates have been found by some other means. But it will be shown 
in the chapter on Vis Viva that this is not so. In nearly all the 
cases vve have to consider the virtual moment will be a perfect 
differential. In the remarks which follow in this and in the next 
three articles it will be convenient to suppose that the function U 
exists, and is a known function of the coordinates of the system. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss more particularly 
tlie various forms which the force function may assume. For the 
present we shall merely show how to find its form for a system of 
bodies under any constraints which are falling through the action 
of gravity alone. 

Let X, y be the horizontal and vertical coordinates of any 
particle of the system and let the latter coordinate be measured 
downwards. Let m be the mass of the particle. The virtual 
moment is therefore '^mgdy. The force function may therefore be 
written U = jXmgdy = -f 0 = 

where y is the depth of the centre of gravity of the whole system 
below the axis of x. 

Sometimes to avoid the constant C we take the integral be¬ 
tween limits. The force function is then called the work of the 
forces as the system passes from the position indicated by the 
lowef limit to that indicated by the upper limit. 

The result just arrived at may therefore be stated thus. If, as 
a system moves from one position to another, its centre of gravity 
descends a vertical space h, the work done hy gravity is Mgh^ where 
M is the whole mass of the system. 

We notice that this result is independent of any changes in 
the arrangement of the bodies which constitute the system, and 
depends solely on the vertical space descended by the centre of 
gravity. 

141. Principle of Vif Viva. Sometimes there are several 
ways in which a system may move from one position to another. 
Perhaps we do not want the intermediate motion but only the 
motion in the later position when that in the earlier is given. In 
such a case we avoid the introduction of the constant G in the 
equation of vis viva by taking the integral in Art. 138 between 
limits. Thus we say that 

the change ini ^ (twice the work done 
the vis viva j ( by the forces. 

In this equation the change in the vis viva is found by subtracting 
from the vis viva in the final position the vis viva in the first. In 
finding the work done by the forces, the upper limit of the integral 
(as already explained) depends on the final position of the system 
and the lower limit depends on the initial position. 
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The great importance of this equation is that we have a result 
free from the reactions or constraints of the system. The manner 
in which the system moves from the first position to the last is a 
matter of indifference. So far as this equation is concerned, we 
may change the mode of motion in any way by introducing or 
removing any constraints or reactions, provided only that they are 
such as do not appear in the equation of virtual moments as used 
in statics. 

We must notice that some reactions will not disappear from 
the equation of virtual velocities in statics, for example, friction 
between two surfaces which slide over each other. In forming the 
equation of vis viva in dynamics this kind of friction, when it 
occurs, will appear along with the other forces on the right-hand 
side of the equation. 

As the system moves from one given position to another, it is 
evident that the change in the vis viva produced by each force 
is twice the integral of the virtual moment of that force. It 
follows that the whole change is the sum of the changes produced 
by the separate forces. Taking then any one force F, we see that, 
when its direction makes an acute angle with the direction of the 
motion of the point A of the body at which it acts, F and df 
have the same sign, and the integral in the equation of vis 
viva is positive. The effect of the force is therefore to increase 
the vis viva. But when the direction of the force is opposed to 
the direction of the motion of A, i.e. when the force makes an 
acute angle with the reversed direction of the motion of A, the 
effect of the force is to decrease the vis viva. This rule will enable 
us to determine the general effect of any force on the vis viva 
of the system. 

142. Suppose, for example, a body to move or roll under the 
action of gravity with one point in contact with a fixed surface, 
which is either perfectly rough or perfectly smooth, so that there 
can be no sliding friction. Let it be started off in any manner, 
so that the initial vis viva is known. The vis viva decreases or 
increases according as the centre of gravity rises above or falls 
below its original level. As the body moves the pressure on the 
surface will change and may possibly vanish and change sign. In 
this case the boay will leave the surface. The centre of gravity 
by Art. 79 will then describe a parabola and the angular velocity 
of the body about its centre of gravity will be constant. Presently 
the body may impinge again on the surface, but until such 
impact occurs the equation of vis viva is in no waj^ affected by the 
body leaving the surface. But the case is different when the body 
impinges on the surface. To make this point clearer, let F be the 
reaction of the surface, A the point of the body at which it 
acts, and Fdf its virtual moment as in Art. 138. Then as the 
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body moves on the surface, df is zero, and when the body has left 
the surface, F is zero, so that during the motion before the impact 
occurs the virtual moment Fdf is zero for the one reason or the 
other. The reaction therefore does not appear in the equation 
of vis viva. But when the body impinges on the surface, the 
point A is approaching the surface and the reaction F is resist¬ 
ing the advance of A so that neither F nor df is zero. Here we 
measure F in the same manner as in the first part of the motion, 
regarding it as a very great force which destroys the velocity 
of A in a very short time (Art. 84). During the period of com¬ 
pression, the force F resists the advance of A, and therefore the 
vis viva of the body is decreased. But during the period of 
restitution the force assists the motion of A, and thus the vis 
viva is increased. We shall .show further on that the vis viva 
is decreased by an impact except in the extreme case in which the 
bodies are perfectly elastic, and we shall investigate the amount 
lost. As a general rule we may notice that the equation of vis viva 
is altered by an impact 

We may find a superior limit to the altitude y to which the 
centre of gravity can rise above its original level. The equation of 
vis viva may be written 

/vis viva in any\ _ /initial vis\ ^ ^ „ 

\ position / V viVa / 

where M is the mass of the body. Now the vis viva can never be 
negative, hence the centre of gravity cannot rise so high that 
2Mgy > initial vis viva. 

In order that the centre of gravity should reach this altitude it 
is necessary that the vis viva of the body should vanish, i.e. both 
the velocity of translation of the centre of gravity and the angular 
velocity of the body must simultaneously vanish. This cannot 
in general occur if the body jump off the surface, for the 
angular velocity and the horizontal velocity of the centre of 
gravity will not usually both vanish at the moment of the jump, 
and both will remain constant, as explained above, during the 
parabolic motion. After the subsequent impact a new motion may 
be supposed to begin with a diminished vis viva and therefore a 
diminished superior limit to the altitude of the centre of gravity. 

143. Sometimes there is only one way in which the system 
can move. In such a case all we have to find is the velocity of 
the motion. The geometry of the system will determine the oo, y, 6 
of each body in terms of some one quantity which we may call 
The vis viva of the body M, as given by Art. 139, will now take 
the form 
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where P is a known function of the coordinates of M, The 
equation of vis viva will therefore take the form 

and thus d(f)/dt can be found for any given position of the system. 

It follows that, if there is only one way in which the system 
can move, that motion will be determined by the equation of vis 
viva. But, if there be more than one possible motion, we must 
find another integral of the equations of the second order. What 
should be done will depend on the special case under considera¬ 
tion. The discovery of the proper treatment of the equations is 
often a matter of great difficulty. The difficulty will be increased 
if, in forming the operations, care has not been taken to give 
them the simplCvSt possible forms. 

144. Examples of these Principles. The following ex¬ 
amples have been constructed to illustrate the methods of applying 
the above principles to the solution of dynamical problems. In some 
cases more solutions than one have been given, to enable the reader 
to compare different methods. The mode of forming each equation 
has been minutely explained. Running remarks have been made 
wffiich it is hoped will clear up those difficulties which generally 
trouble a beginner. The attention of tlie student is therefore 
particularly directed to the different principles used in the follow¬ 
ing solutions. 

A homogeneous sphere rolls directly down a perfectly rough inclined plane under 
the action of gravity. It is required to find the 7notion. 

Let a be the inclination* of the plane to the horizon, a the radius of the sphere, 
mk^ its moment of inertia about a horizontal diameter. Let O be that point of the 
inclined plane which was initially touched by the sphere, and N the point of contact 
at the time t. Then it is obviously convenient to choose 0 for origin, and ON for 
axis of X. 

The forces which act on the sphere are, first, the reaction R perpendicularly to 
ON, secondly, the friction F acting at N along NO and 
mg acting vertically at C the centre. The effective 
forces are mx, my acting at C parallel to the axes of x 
and y, and a couple mk^6 tending to turn the sphere 
round C in the direction NA. Here $ is the angle 
which any straight line fixed in the body makes with a 
straight line fixed in space. We shall take the fixed 
straight line in the body to be the radius GA, and the 
fixed straight line in space the normal to the inclined — 
plane. Then B is the angle turned through by the sphere. 

Resolving along and perpendicular to the inclined plane we have 


mx=:ing sina-F .(1), 

my=^ - mg cos o + 11 .(2). 

Taking moments about N to avoid the reactions, we have 

ma^ + ml^B^imga sin a.(3). 

K. D. 8 
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Since there are two unknown reactions F and U, we shall require two geome¬ 


trical relations. Because there is no slipping at N we have 

= .(4). 

Also, because there is no jumping, y = a ...(6). 

Both these equations are of the form required in the first method. Differ- 

a2 

entiating (4) we get x = a$. Joining this to (3) we have x= —p p sin a.(6). 


Since the sphere is homogeneous, k ^=:and we have x = ~g sin a. 

If the sphere had been sliding down a smooth plane, the equation of motion 
would have been x = ^^sina, so that two-sevenths of gravity is used in turning the 
sphere, and Jive-sevenths in urging the sphere downwards. 

Supposing the sphere to start from rest w'e have clearly s- =z - . - ^7 sin a. and 

2 7 

the whole motion is determined. 


In the above solutions only a few of the equations of motion have been used, 
and if the motion only had been required it would have been unnecessary to write 
down any equations except (3) and (4). If the reactions also are required, we must 
use the remaining equations. From (1), (2) and (5) we have 

F= ^ mg sin a, R = mg cos a. 


It is usual to delay the substitution of the value of in the equations until the 
end of the investigation, for this value is often very complicated. But there is 
another advantage. It serves as a verification of the signs in our original equations, 
for if equation (6) had been 


we should have expected some error to exist in the solution. It seems clear that the 
acceleration could not be made infinite by any alteration of the internal structure of 
the sphere. 


Ex. If the plane were imperfectly rough with a coefficient of friction g. less 
than ^ tan a, show that the angular velocity of the sphere after a time t from rest 


would 

2 a 


145. A homogeneous sphere rolls down another perfectly rough fixed sphere. 
Find the motion. 

Lot a and h be the r:idii of the moving and fixed spheres, respectively, C and O 
the two centres. Let ()l> be the vertical radius of the fixed sphere, and </>= / BOC. 
Let F and R be the friction and the normal reaction at N. Then, resolving 


tangentially and normally to the path of (7, we have 

m(a-vh) ^ —mg Bin F .( 1 ), 

w (a + b) = mg cos <f>~R .(2). 

Let A be that point of the moving sphere which originally coincided with B. 
Then if 6 be the angle which any fixed line, as CA, in the body makes with any 
fixed line in space, as the vertical, we have by taking moments about C 

mm=^Fa .( 8 ). 

It should be observed that we cannot take B as the angle AiJO because, though 
CA is fixed in the body, CO is not fixed in space. 

The geometrical equation is clearly a (^ - = .(4). 
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No other is wanted, since in forming equations (1) and (2) the constancy of the 
distance CO has been already assumed. 

The form of equation (4) shows that we can apply the first method. We thus 
obtain and are finally 

led to the equation (a + fc) 0 = f p sin 0 . 

By multiplying by 2 ^ and integrating 
we get after determining the constant, 

the rolling body being supposed to start 
from rest at a point indefinitely near B. 

This result might also have been de¬ 
duced from the equation of vis viva. 

The vis viva of the sphere is m 
and v = (a -f h) <p. The force function by 
Art. 140 is rngy^ if ij be the vertical space 
descended by the centre. We thus have 

{a 4 - 6)2 02 ^ — (a + 6 ) (1 - cos 0 ), 

which is easily seen to lead, by the help of (4), to tho same result. 

To find where the body leaves the sphere we must put R = 0. This gives by (2) 
(a-i-b) <ir = g oos(p; Y <7 (1 ~ cos 0 ) =p cos 0 ; cos 0 = |f. It may be remarked 

that this result is independent of the magnitudes of the spheres. 

Ex. 1. If the spheres had been smooth the upper sphere would have left the 
lower sphere when cos 0 = ^. 

Ex. 2. A rod rests with one extremity on a smooth horizontal plane and the 
other on a smooth vertical wall at an inclination a to the horizon. If it then slips 
down, show that it will leave.the wall when its inclination is sin"^ (j sin a). 

Ex. 3. A beam of length a is rotating on a smooth horizontal plane about one 
extremity, which is fixed, under the action of no forces except the resistance of the 
atmosphere. Supposing the retarding effect of the resistance on a small element of 
length dx to be Adx (vel.)^, then the angular velocity at the time t is given by 

= [QueenB'Coll. 

Ex. 4. An inclined plane of mass M is capable of moving freely on a smooth 
horizontal plane. A perfectly rough sphere of mass m is placed on its inclined face 
and rolls down under the action of gravity. If x' be the horizontal space advanced 
by the inclined plane, x the part of the plane rolled over by the sphere, prove that 
(ill 4 - 7 n) £c' = mj: cosa, cob a -Bin a, 

where a is the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

Ex. 5. Two equal perfectly rough spheres are placed in unstable equilibrium, 
one on the top of the other; the lower sphere resting on a perfectly smooth table. 
A slight disturbance being given, show that the splieres will continue to touch each 
other at the same points, and that, if 6 be the inclination to the vertical of the 
straight line joining the centres, + B) tF — 2ga ~ cobB). 

Ex. 6. Two unequal perfectly smooth spheres are placed in unstable equili¬ 
brium one on the top of the other; the lower sphere resting on a perfectly smooth 
table. A very slight disturbance being given to the system, show that the spheres 
will separate when the straight line joining the centres makes an angle 0 with tho 
vertical given by the equation mco 8 * 0 =:(Jl/ 4 -m) (3co8 0-2), where M is the mass 
of the lower and vi of the upper sphere. 



8—2 
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Ex. 7. A Fphere of mass M and radius a is constrained to roll on a perfectly 
rouph curve c ^ any form and initially the velocity of its centre of gravity is V, If 
the initial velocity were changed to V\ show that the normal reaction would be 
increased by V^){{p-a) and that the friction would be unaltered, p being 

the radius of curvature of the curve at the point of contact. 

Ex. 8. A uniform rod of length 2a is placed at an inclination a to the vertical 
with one extremity touching a horizontal plane. If the rod start from rest show 
that its angular velocity w when it becomes horizontal is given by 2aw2 = 3^^008 a 
whether the plane is perfectly smooth or perfectly rough. Show also that the rod 
will in neither case leave the plane. 

Ex. 0. A straight tunnel is constructed from London to Paris. Show that a 
sphere starting from rest at one terminus will arrive at the other in about forty-two 
minutes if the tunnel is smooth, but will take about eight minutes longer if the 
tunnel is perfectly rough. The sphere is supposed to move solely under the action 
of gravity, which inside the earth is supposed to vary as the distance of the sphere 
from the centre of the earth. Would the time be the same from London to Vienna? 

Ex. 10. A heavy uniform chain occupies a smooth tube of small section whose 
medial line is a quadrant of a circle with one bounding radius vertical. If the chain 
start from rest show that its velocity v on emerging from the tube is given by 
ga 8). 

Ex. 11. A heavy chain occupies a smooth tube of small section whose form is 
♦he semi-cardioid r=:a (1+cos bounded by the axis. The axis is horizontal 
one end of the chain is at the apse and its length is 2a, prove that the velocity of 
emergence is given by lOv^=ag {62-9 [Coll. Exam. 1877. 

Ex. 12. A fine smooth tube AB of length whose curvature is everywhere 
continuous, is held so that the lower end B is on a smooth table, and the tangent 
there is horizontal. The whole of the tube is occupied by a uniform string, the 
remainder of which is held coiled up at A : the string is released and the tube is 
drawn along with finite acceleration and in such a way that the string runs through 
the tube and is deposited at rest on the table in a straight line. Show that so long 
as all the string is not uncoiled, the length ^ on the table after a time t is 

^={l-a) log cosh > 

where a and b are the lengths of the horizontal and vertical projections oi AB. 

[Math, Tripos, 1903. 

As the tube moves each element of string will have a velocity v along the tube 
together with an equal velocity v with the tube. Keverse the acceleration / of the 
tube and take accouiit of the infinitesimal impact when.an element d8 = vdt of un¬ 
coiled string enters the tube. Resolving along the tube we have 
+ v dt) (r + dv) = -f Z) V {gb -{-fa -f dt. 

Since f^^dvjdty this is (I-a) dvjdt-j-v^^gh. 

Solving this equation we find v and if ^ is the length on the table v=d^ldu The 
constants of integration are determined by v = 0, ^ = 0, when t = 0. See Art. 300. 

Ex. 13. A perfectly rough cylindrical grindstone of radius a is rotating with 
uniform acceleration about its axis which is horizontal. Show that, if a sphere in 
contact with its edge can remain with its centre at rest, the angular acceleration 
of the grindstone must not exceed 5^/2a. [Coll. Exam. 1877. 

146. A rod OA can turn about a hinge at 0, while the end A rests on a smooth 
wedge which can slide along a smooth horizontal plane through 0. Firul the motion* 
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Let a = the angle of the wedge, ilf=itB mass and x = Let Z = the length 
of the beam, m=itg mass and e = AOC. Let jR = the reaction at A. Then we have 

the dynamical equations, Mx — R sin a .(1), 

mk^^=:Rl . COB (cl - 6) - mg CO . i9 .(2), 

and the geometrical equation, x sin a = Z. sin (a - $) .(3). 




wq 


It is obvious that we must apply the second method of solution. Hence 
2Mxx 4 - 2mk“66~ - mgl cob 0^ + 2R {ein ax + 1 cos (a - 6) &). 

The coefficient of R is seen to vanish by differentiating equation (3). Integrating 
we have Mx^ + ~ rngl sin 6. 

Thin result might have been written down at once by the principle of vis viva. 
For the vis viva of tlie wedge is clearly J/i- and that of the rod If // bo the 

altitude above OC of the centre of gravity of the rod OA, twice the force function 
is C - 27ngy by Art. 140. Since y = ^ ^ sin this reduces to the result already written 
down. Substituting for x from (3) we have 

. M co£2 (a - H- 

( sin-a ' 

If the beam start from rest when 6 — ^, then C = mpisin^. 

This equation cannot bo integrated any further. We cannot therefore find $ in 
terms of t, but the angular velocity of the beam, and therefore the velocity of the 
wedge, is given by the above equation. 

147. Two rods AB, BC are hinged together at B and can slide freely on a 
smooth horizontal plane. The extremity A of the rod AB is attached by another 
hinge to a fixed point on the table. An elastic string AC, whose umtretched length is 
equal to AB or BC, joins A to the extremity C of the rod BC. Initially the two rods 
and the string form an equilateral triangle and the system is started with an angular 
velocity [} round A. Find the greatest length of the elastic string during the motion. 
Find also the angular velocities of the rods when they are at right angles, and the 
least value of SI that this position may be possible. 

The following solution may appear at first sight rather long. The object is to 
illustrate the different methods of using the principles of angular momentum and 
vis viva. They are here minutely explained as this is the first example of the kind. 
It is however usual in practice to write down the equations (1) and (2) derived from 
these principles loith but little if any explanation. 

Let 2a be the length of either rod, mk'^ its moment of inertia about its centre of 
gravity, so that k!^=z\a^. Let D and E be the middle points of the rods, and let 
X, y he the coordinates of E referred to A as origin. 

The only forces on the system are the reaction of the binge at A and the tension 
of the elastic string AC. If we search for any direction in which the sum of the 
resolved parts of these vanishes, we can find none, since the direction of the 


2 = c - mgl sin 6 
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reaction is at present unknown. But since the lines of action of both forces 
pass throuj?h A, their moments about A vanish, and therefore, by Art. 13.3, the 
anp'ular momentum about A is constant throughout the motion and equal to its 
initial value. Let w, cu' be the angular velocities of AB, BC at any instant t. The 
angular momentum of BC about A is 
VI {xy - yx + Art. 1.34. The angular 

momentum of AB is by the same article 
ni + a‘^) M, since AB is turning about A 
as a fixed point. The initial values of 
these are respectively w (3a-4-/c”) 12, and 
w a") 12 , since w, w' and 0 are each 
initially equal to 12 and r is initially equal 
to the perpendicular from A on the oppo¬ 
site side of the equilateral triangle formed 
by the system. Hence 

m {k^ + cB) w + VI (xy - yx + k‘^o)') 

= 4a2)0...(l). 

We may obtain another equation by 
the use of the principle of vis viva. The 
vis viva of the rod BC is ta (.r--f + 

Art. 139. The vis viva of AB is by the 
same article m + since it is turning round A as a fixed point. The 

initial values of these are respectively (Sa^ +/c’-) 12 '-^ and vi{k‘^A-a?)W. If T be 
the tension of the string, p its length at time f, the force function of the tension is 

p 

{-T) dp. According to the rule given in statics to calculate virtual moments, 

2a 

the minus sign is given to the tension because it acta so as to diminish p\ and the 
limits are 2a to p because the string has stretched from its initial length 2a to p. By 

Hooke's law T=E ~ , so that, by integration, the force function = - E . 

za 4 a 

Since the reaction at A does not ap})ear. Art. 141, the equation of vis viva is 
vi{k‘ + a-)uj^4.m{.i‘ + y- + k-o}''^] =m{2k‘^^-4a^) . 

There are only two possible independent motions of the rods. We can turn AB 
about A and BC about B, all motions, not compounded of these, being incon¬ 
sistent with the geometrical conditions of the question. Two dynamical equations 
are sufficient to determine these, and we have just obtained two. All the other 
equations which may be wanted must be derived from geometrical considerations. 

Let be the inclinations of the rods AB, BC to the axis of x and let 

~ \p. We have 

a: = 2 a cos i/'-f a cos 3 ^= 2 a sin ^ + a sin 

- 2 a sin ypuj-a sin y=:2a cos ^w + a cos xf/'w'. 

The equations of angular momentum and vis viva then become 

m{k^ + 5a'^ + 2a ^cos 0 ) w-f m (A*-f-a*-f 2a ^cos -f 4 a*) 0 .( 3 ), 

m (A* -f 6 a*) w* + m (/c* -f a*) w'* -f- 4wia* ww' cos <p = m {2k^ -f 4a®) Q® — K ..(4). 

These equations determine of, at' in ter^s of the subsidiary angle 0 , 

It is required to find the greatest length of the elastic string during the motion. 
At the moment when p is a maximum p=0 and the whole system is therefore 
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moving as if it were a rigid bodj". We therefore have for a single moment w — 
The equations (3) and (4) become, when we have substituted for its value 

3 A' 

(10 + 6 cos w = 7fi, (1O + 6 co 8 0 ) ~ ~ 

Eliminating w and remembering that /)=r4acoR we have 
K (3p2 + 16a-) (p - 2a) = 28»if22a3 (p + 2a). 

This cubic has one positive root greater than 2a. 

It is also required to find the motion at the instant when the rods are at right 
angles. At this moment </> = i 7 r, and hence (3) and (4) become 

8(0 4 - 2uj' ^ 7Q, Bw- -f 2«'-= 70^ - -- (^2 - 1)^. 

via ' 

From these equations we easily find w and w'. It is clear that the values of w, 
are not real unless 7f2--* 10 (^/2 - l)^EIvia. 

Another solution. We may often save ourselves the trouble of some elimination 
if we form the equations derived from the j^f'iueiples of angular momentum and vis 
viva in a slightly dijferent manner. The rod BC is turning round B with an angular 
velocity u)\ while at the same time B is moving perpendicularly to AB with a 
velocity 2 aw. The velocity of E is therefore the resultant of aw' perpendiciiliir to 
BC and 2a w perpendicular to A If both velocities, of course, being applied to the 
point E. When wc wish our results to be expressed in terms of w, w' we may use 
these vtdocities to express tbe motion of K instead of the coordinates (ir, ij). 

Thus in applying the principle of angular momentum, we have to take the 
moment of the velocity of E about A. Since the velocity 2aw is perpendicular to 
AB, the length of the perpendicular from d on its direction is AB together w’ith the 
projection of BE on AB, which is 2a-f a cos Since the velocity aw' is perpen¬ 
dicular to BE, the length of the perpendicular from A on its line of action is BE 
together with the projection of AB on BE, which is a + 2a cos (p. Hence the angular 
momentum of the rod BC about A is, by Art. 134, 

7 h/c‘-w' 4- 2maw (2a 4- a cos ip) 4- /aaw' (a 4- 2a cos 0). 

The principle of angular momentum for the two rods gives therefore 

m (A- 4 - 5a- 4 2a- cos 0 ) w + rn {k- 4 - 4- cos 0 ) w' = jn {2k“ 4 * 4a-) fl. 

The right-hand side of this equation, being the initial value of the angular momen¬ 
tum, is derived froui the left-hand side by putting cos 0 = - ^ and w = = 42. 

In applying the principle of vis viva, we require the velocity of E. Regarding it 
as the resultant of 2 aw and aw' we see that, if v be its value, 

'(;2 = { 2 aw)*'^ 4 - 4 - 2 . 2 aw . aw' cos 0 , 

The initial value being found, as before, by putting cob 0 =-i^, w = w' —42, the 
principle of vis viva gives, by Art. 141, 

m {k^ 4 - 6a^) w- 4 m (Ic^ 4 - a^) w'‘-^4- 4ma2ww' cos 0 = m (2/;:- 4 -4a-) 42^ - E , 

2 a 

the force function being found in the same manner as before. Since 0 = w'-w 
and p=4aco8j0, we have just three equations to find w, w', and 0 . If these 
quantities are all that are required, as in the two cases considered above, this form 
of solution has the advantage of brevity. 

Ex. 1. Two rods AB, BC of equal mass are hinged together at B and the 
extremity A is fixed. They fall from any initial position under the action of gravity. 
If their lengths are respectively 2 a and 20 and their inclinations to tbe horizon at 
any time d, 0 , prove that 

^ {16a2 ^ 4 - 45® 0 -f 6 tt 6 cos (0 - d) (^ + 0 )} = 9ag cos 0 -i- 30g cos 0 , 

8a2 4- 252 ^2 ^ QQg _ 0 ) = 9ap sin 0 4- Sbg sin 0 4 - C. 
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The first equation is obtained by taking the angular momentum about A for both 
bodies as explained in Art. 78. The second is the equation of vis viva. [Coll. Ex. 

Ex. 2. A uniform rod of length 2a has a particle attached to it by a string b ; 
the rod and string are placed in a straight line on a smooth table, and the particle 
is projected with a velocity V perpendicularly to the string, prove that the greatest 
angle <f> that the string can make with the rod is given by sin-* (1 + n)/126, 

where n is the ratio of the mass of the rod to that of the particle. Prove also 
that the angular velocity then is V/(a-hb). [Coll. Ex. 

The common centre of gravitj^ G moves in a straight line with uniform velocity. 
The vis viva and the angular momentum about G are each constant. 

Ex. 8. Three equal uniform bars, formed of such material that any particle 
repels any other with intensity proportional to the product of their masses and 
directly as the distance between them, are loosely jointed at their ends so as to form 
an equilateral triangle. If one of the connexions at the angles be severed, prove 
that the angular velocity of either of the outer bars when all three are in a straight 
line is times their angular velocity when they are at right angles to the 

middle bar. [Math. Tripos, 1878. 

Ex. 4. Four equal rods OA, AC, CB, BO are freely hinged at their ends so as 
to form a rhombus and the angle AOB is a. The system rotates in its own plane 
with an angular velocity 0 about O which is fixed in space, the corners 0, C being 
connected by a string. The string gives way and w, u are the angular velocities of 
the rods at any subsequent time. Prove that 

(a>-w')~ = 2(l + J cosa) \ ^ 

148. Tfie bob of a heavy pendulum contains a spherical cavity which is filled 
with water. It is required to determine the motion. 

Let 0 be the point of suspension, G the centre of gravity of the solid part of the 
pendulum, MK^ its moment of inertia about 0, and let OG=zh. Let C be the centre 
of the sphere of water, a its radius and OC~c, Let m be the mass of the water. 

If we suppose the water to be a perfect fluid, the action between it and the case 
must, by the definition of a fluid, be normal to the spherical boundary. There will 
therefore be no force tending to turn the fluid round its centre of gravity. As the 
pendulum oscillates to and fro the centre of the sphere will partake of its motion, 
but there will be no rotation of the water. 

The effective forces of the water are by Art. 131 equivalent to the effective force 
of the whole mass collected at its centre of gravity together with a couple 
where ta is the angular velocity of the water, and mA* its moment of inertia about 
a diameter. But w has just been proved zero, hence this couple may be omitted. 
It follows that in all problems of this kind where the body does not turn, or turns 
with uniform angular velocity, we may collect the body into a single particle placed 
at its centre of gravity. 

The pendulum and the collected fluid now form- a rigid body turning about 
a fixed axis, hence if 0 be the angle made by CO a fixed line in the body with the 
vertical, the equation of motion by Art. 89 is 

( MK^ + mc*^) S + {Mh 4- me) pain 0=0, 

where, in finding the moment of gravity, 0, G and C have been supposed to lie in 
a straight line. The length V of the simple equivalent pendulum is, by Art. 92, 

^ Mh + mc 
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Let mk^ be the moment of inertia of the sphere of water about a diameter. 
Then, if the water were to become solid and to be rigidly bonneoted with the case, 
the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum would be, by similar reasoning, 

fe2) 

Mh me 

It appears that L"<L, so that the time of oscillation is less than when the 
whole is solid. 

That U should be less than L follows from the principle of vis viva. For if, 
with the same arc, gravity has to do the additional work of rotating the sphere of 
water, the pendulum must move more slowly. 

149. Characteristics of a body. If we refer to the 
equations of motion of a body given in Art. 135, we see that 
the motion depends on (1) the mass of the body, (2) the position 
of the centrtj of gravity, (3) the external forces, (4) the moments 
of inertia of the body about straight lines through the centre 
of gravity, (5) the geometrical equations. Two bodies, however 
different they may really be, which have these characteristics the 
same, will move in the same manner, i.e. their centres of gravity 
will describe the same path, and their angular motions about their 
centres of gravity will be the same. It is often convenient to use 
this proposition to change the given body into some other whose 
motion can be more simply found. 

For example, let a body have an eccentric spherical cavity, 
filled with a heavy fluid. Since the sphere of fluid either does 
not rotate or rotates with uniform angular velocity, the motion is 
unaltered by collecting the fluid into a particle placed at the 
centre. Thus (the particle being always at the same point G of 
the body) the system has been simplified into a single rigid body. 

As for the fourth characteristic we may observe that the 
moment of inertia of the body and the particle about any axis 
differs from that of a solidified system about the same axis by 
mk^ which is the moment of inertia of the fluid about a diameter. 
When the density of the fluid is the same as that of the body, 
this is independent of the position of the cavity. This however is 
not a simplification of any importance. 

The motion of a uniform triangular area moving under the 
action of gravity is another example. If we replace the area by 
three wires forming its perimeter but without weight, the geome¬ 
trical conditions of the motion will in general be unaltered, and if 
we also place at the middle points of these wires three particles, 
each one-third of the mass of the triangle, this body will have 
all its characteristics the same as that of the real triangle, and 
may replace it in any problem. 

£x. 1. A triangular area at rest is struck by a blow perpendicular to its plane 
at the middle point of one side, show that the instantaneous axis bisects the other 
two sides; but if the blow be delivered at a corner the instantaneous axis divides 
in the ratio of 3 ; 1 each of the sides which meet at that corner. 
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This is not strictly a case of motion in two dimensions, but we may deduce the 
results from first principles, by taking moments about a straight line which passes 
through the point of application of the blow and one of the equivalent particles. 

Ex. 2. A triangular area ABC oscillates about one side AB as a horizontal 
axis under the action of gravity, show that the pressures on the fixed axis are 
equivalent to a vertical pressure at a point O which bisects AB, and a pressure in 
the plane of the triangle which bisects the distance between O and the projection N 
of C on AB, The first is W, the second is equal to the tension of a string 
pendulum whose length is kCN and bob weight ‘i ir, where W is the whole weight. 

When a string connecting two parts of a dynamical system 
passed over a rough pulley, it was formerly the custom to take 
account of the inertia of rotation by replacing the pulley by 
another of the sanie size but without mass and loaded with a 
particle at its circumference. If a be the radius of the pulley, 
k its radius of gyration about the centre, m its mass, the mass 
of the particle is mkrjar, so that for a cylindrical pulley the mass 
of the particle is half that of the pulley. This mass must then 
be added on to the other particles attached to the string. For 
example, if two heavy masses M, M' are connected by a string 
passing over a cylindrical pulley of mass vi, which can turn freely 
about its axis, the equation of motion is 

where v is the velocity. Here the inertia of the pulley is taken 
account of by simply adding to the mass moved. If the pulley 
be moveable in space as well as free to rotate, its inertia of trans¬ 
lation is as usual taken account of by collecting the whole mass 
into its centre of gravity. As this representation of the inertia 
of rotation is not often used now, the demonstration of the above 
remarks, if any be needed, is left to the reader. 

Ex. 3. A rod AB whose centre of gravity is at the middle point C of AB has 
its extremities A and B constrained to move along two straight lines Ox, Oy 
at right angles and is acted on by any forces. Show that the motion is the same as 
if the whole mass were collected into its centre of gravity and all the forces reduced 
in the ratio + a**, where 2a is the length AB and k the radius of gyration 

about the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 4. A circular disc whose centre of gravity is in its centre rolls on a perfectly 
rough curve under the action cf any forces, show that the motion of the centre is 
the same as if the curve were smooth and all the forces were reduced in the ratio 
: a®, where a is the radius of the disc and k its radius of gyration about 
the centre. The systems start from rest. But the normal pressures on the curve in 
the two cases differ by Xk!^l(a^ + k‘^), where X is the force on the disc resolved 
along the normal to the rough curve. 

150. On the stress at any point of a rod. A rod OA 

being in equilibrium under the dctimi of any forces^ it is required 
to determine the action across any section of the rod at P, This 
action may be conceived to be the resultant of the tensions 
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positive or negative of the innumerable fibres which form the 
material of the rod. We know by statics that these may be 
compounded into a single force R acting at any point Q which we 
may choose and a couple G. Since each portion of the rod is in 
equilibrium, these must also balance all the external forces which 
act on the rod on one side of the section at P. If the section be 
indefinitely small it is usual to take Q in the plane of the section, 
and these two, the force R and the couple G, will together measure 
the stress at the section. 

If the rod be bent by the action of the forces, the fibres on 
one side will all be stretched and on the other compressed. The 
rod will begin to break as soon as these fibres have been suffi¬ 
ciently stretched or compressed. Let us compare the tendencies 
of the force R and the coiiple G to break the rod. Let A be the 
area of the section of the rod, then a force P pulling the rod will 
cause a resultant force R~Fy and will produce a tension in the 
fibres which, when referred to a unit of area, is equal to FjA. The 
same force F acting on the rod at a distance p from P will 
cause a couple G = Fp, which must be balanced by the couple 
formed by the tensions. Let 2a be the mean breadth of the 
rod, then the mean tension produced by G referred to a unit of 
F p 

area is of the order Now if the section of the rod be very 

A (X 

small pja will be large. It appears therefore that the couple, when 
it exists, Avill generally have much more effect in breaking the 
rod than the force. This couple is therefore often taken to 
measure the whole effect of the forces to break the rod. The 
tendency of the forces to break a rod OA at any point P is measured 
numerically by the moment about P of all the forces which act on 
either of the segments OP, PA of the rod. 

The resolved part of the force R perpendicular to the rod is 
called the shear. This is equal to all the forces which act on either 
of the segments OP, PA, resolved perpendicular to the rod. 

If the rod be in motion the same reasoning will, by D’Alem¬ 
bert’s principle, be applicable; provided that we include the re¬ 
versed effective forces among the forces which act on the rod. 

In most cases the rod will be so little bent that in finding 
the moment of the impressed forces we may neglect the effects 
of curvature. 

If the section of the rod be not very small, this measure of 
the tendency to break ” becomes inapplicable. It then becomes 
necessary to consider both the force and the couple. The case 
does not come within the limits of .the present treatise, and the 
reader is referred to works on elastic solids. 

In the case of a string the couple vanishes and the force acts 
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along a tangent to the string. The stress at any point is therefore 
simply measured by the tension. 


161. Ex. 1. A rod OA^ of length 2a, and mass m, which can turn freely about 
one extremity 0, falls in a vertical pla^ie under the action of gravity. Find the 
tendency to break at any point P. 

Let du be any element of the rod distant u from P and on the same side of P as 
the end A of the rod, and let OP = x. Let $ be the angle the rod makes with the 
vertical at the time t. The effective forces on du are 


dv , d^d - du . 
m — {x -f u) and ~m^{x-h u) 


2a ' 


2a' 



2 


respectively perpendicular to and along the rod. The impressed force is m ~ ^ acting 

du 

vertically downwards. Let L be the stress-couple at P measured clockwise when 
acting on P^. By D’Alembert’s principle, the moment of the effective forces on 
PA about P is equal to the moment of gravity plus that of the couple L. Hence 


du, . d-0 . du . ^ -r 

1 m - ■ (x + u)u 577. = m - - gu sin 8 
•' 2a ' dt^ ^ 2a 


dC^ 


the limits being from w = 0 to u — 2a-x. This equation may also be obtained 
by equating - L to the moment of gravity plus that of the reversed effective forces 
on PA. Also, taking moments about O, the equation of motion is 

m ■ --y=mgasm8. 

6 dt^ 

Hence we easily find L - x {2d - x)'\ 

iba^ 


To find where the rod, supposed equally strong throughout, is most likely to 
break, we must make L a maximum. This gives dLfdx — O and therefore iix = 2a. 
The point required is at a distance from the fixed end equal to one-third of the 
length of the rod. Its position is independent of the initial conditions. 


To find the shear at P we resolve perpendicularly to the rod. 


r du ^ . d^8 f du . ^ 

jm {X + u) ^^2 =jm g Bine- 


dt2 


2a" 


F, 


We have 


where Y is the shear and the limits are the same as before. This gives 

(2a-x)(2a-3x), 

which vanishes when the tendency to break is a maximum, and is a maximum at a 
distance from the fixed end equal to two-thirds of the length of the rod. 

To find the tension at P we resolve along the rod. If the tension X when acting 
on PA be measured in the direction OA^ we have 

f du, ^fdB\^ r du o V 
+ =-Jm--soo8tf + X 

If the rod start from rest at an inclination a to the vertical, we find, by integrating 

( de \ * 8/7 

^ j = ~ (cos a - cos 8). Hence 

X= ™ (2a-«){ -4a 008 0 + 3 (cos a -008 0) (2a + a:)}. 

From these equations we may deduce the following results. (1) The magnitudes 
o! the stress couple and the shear are independent of the initial conditions. 
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(2) The magnitude of either the couple or the shear at any given point of the rod 
varies as the sine of the inclination of the rod to the vertical. (3) The ratio of the 
magnitudes of the stress couples at any two given points of the rod is always the 
same, and the same proposition is also true of the shears. (4) The tension depends 
on the initial conditions, and, unless the rod starts from rest in the horizontal 
position, the ratio of the tensions at any two given points varies with the position 
of the rod. 

When a tall chimney has to be taken down, it is usual to remove some bricks 
at the base on one side, replacing each by a wooden prop. When these have been 
set on fire the chimney, being unsupported on one side, falls like the rod OA and 
usually breaks at some point of its length. If the chimney were equally strong 
throughout its length the point of fracture should be one-third up. In an instan¬ 
taneous photograph seen by the author this was nearly true. 

Ex. 2. AV ia a> fixed smooth vertical rod, AC a. rod freely jointed to /IK at the 
fixed point A^ BC a rod freely jointed to AC and arranged so that B can slide on 
AV, and a string is attached to the joint C, carrying a mass M. The system 
rotates with a uniform angular velocity w about A V. Obtain equations to find the 
inclinations {6, 0) of AC and the string to the vertical, and show that the bending 
moment at a point P on AC at a distance x from A is 

mx ix - a) . ^ ^- 

— ba— + e], 

where a is the length, m the mass of each of the rods AC and BC. 

[Coll. Exam. 1904. 

The system is turning uniformly round A V, hence the only effective force on an 
element dyn of mass of the rod AC distant u from AV ia u^udm. All these parallel 
forces are evidently equivalent to a resultant ^mu>^a sin 0 tending from AV and 
acting at a point distant 2a/3 from A. See also Arts. 47, 114. 

Let A, Y be the horizontal and vertical components of the reaction at A, let 
x^AP. By taking moments about P for the portion AP of the rod AC vfe find 
(if A is above B) 

x^ x^ 

L= - rnw- sin 0 cos 0 --- -f ma sin 0 — ~Xx cos 0 4- Yx sin ^ = 0. 
ha 2a 

This is also numerically equal to the moment of the effective forces on PC together 
with that of the reactions at the end C of the rod taken with proper signs. But 
both these moments vanish when P is at C, hence L = 0 when x=a. Patting 3; = a, 
we have two equations which immediately lead to the given value of L. 

The result is not independent of il/, for this mass enters into the equation 
implicitly through 0 which has not been determined above. 

162. Ex. 1. A rigid hoop completely cracked at one point rolls on a perfectly 
rough horizontal plane and is acted on by no forces but gravity. Prove that the 
wrench couple at the point of the hoop most remote from the crack will be a maximum 
whenever, the crack being lower than the centre, the inclination of the diameter 
through the crack to the horizon is tan~^ 2jTr. [Math. Tripos, 1864. 

Let w be the angular velocity of the hoop, a its radius. The velocity of any 
point P of the hoop is the resultant of a velocity aw parallel to the horizontal plane 
and an equal velocity aw along a tangent to the hoop. The first is constant in 
direction and magnitude and therefore gives nothing to the acceleration of P. The 
latter is constant in magnitude but variable in direction and gives aw® as the 
acceleration, which is directed along a radius of the hoop. Let A be the cracked 
point, B the other end of the diameter, C the centre, $ the inclination of ACB to 
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the horizon. Let PP' be any element on the upper half of the cirole, PCP=^. 
Then the wrench couple, or tendency to break, at B is proportional to 

I I atiPa sin (p + g {a cosB ~ a cos {<f> + $)}] a dp ~ — 2a^(jc^ + ga^ {tt oo8$ + 2 sin 6), 

® / I ' H ^ 1 

This is a maximum when tan^= 2 / 7 r. ! . * 

Ex. 2 . Two of the angles of a heavy square lamina, a side of which is a, are 
connected with two points equally distant from the centre of a rod of length 2 a, so 
that the square can rotate about the rod. The weight of the square is equal to the 
weight of the rod, and the rod when supported by its extremities in a horizontal 
position is on the point of breaking. The rod is then held by its extremities in a 
vertical position, and an angular velocity w is impressed on the square. Show that 
the rod will break if ao}^>Sg. [Coll. Exam. 

Let P, C be corners of the square ; ^, D the ends of the rod; Mg the weight of 
the square. First, place the rod A BCD in a horizontal position, the stress couple 
is greatest at the middle point O and is equal to the weight of the portion 

OA being collected at its centre of gravity B. This is therefore the breaking stress. 
Next, place the rod in a vertical position, the moment of its own weight about any 
point B in the rod being zero, the stress couple L at P is equal to the momeut 
of some of the reactions at P, C, D. Hence L is a linear function of the distance 
of P from A and can have no maxima or minima at any point except A^ P, C, D. 
The stress couples at J, D evklently vanish and at B, C are respectively equal to the 
moments of the reactions at .d, D. The reaction at the highest point A being 
greater than that at D, the rod breaks at P. The given result is obtained by 
equating the moment of the reaction at A about P to the breaking stress. 

Ex. 3. A semicircular wire AB o( radius a is rotating on a smooth horizontal 
plane about one extremity A with a constant angular velocity w. If ap be the arc 
between the fixed point A and the point where the tendency to break is greatest, 
prove that tan p=.Tr -p. If the extremity P be suddenly fixed and the extremity A 
let go, the tendency to break is greatest at a point P where ^tan PBA —PBA. 

[Math. Tripos, 1886, 


Ex. 4. A wire in the form of the portion of the curve r=a (1 -fcos 8) cut off by 
the initial line rotates about the origin with angular velocity w. Prove that the 

IT 12 /2 

tendency to break at the point ^ = 7 : is measured by m—— w"a^. [St John’s Coll. 

2 5 


Ex. 5. A heterogeneous rod OA is swung as a pendulum about an horizontal axis 
through 0. Prove that if the rod break it will be at a point P determined by the 
condition that the centre of gravity of PA is the centre of oscillation of the pendulum. 

[Math. Tripos, 1880. 


On Fi'iction between Imperfectly Rough Bodies. 

153. Components of a Reaction. When one body rolls 
on another under pressure, the two bodies yield slightly, and are 
therefore in contact along a small area. At every point of this 
area there is a mutual action between the bodies. The elements 
just behind the geometrical point of contact are on the point of 
separation and may tend to adhere to each other, those in front 
may tend to resist compression. The whole of the actioji.^ across 
the elements are equivalent to (1) a component R, normal to the 
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common tangent plane, and usually called the reaction^ (2) a 
component F in tne tangent plane usually called the friction ; 
(3) a couple L about an axis lying in the tangent plane, which 
we shall call the couple of rolling friction ; (4) if the bodies have 
any relative angular velocity about their common normal, a couple 
N about this normal as axis which may be called the couple of 
twisting friction. 

The two couples are found by experiment to be in most cases 
very small and are generally neglected. But ivhen the friction 
forces are also small it may be necessary to take account of them. 
We shall therefore consider first the laws which relate to the 
friction forces, as being the most important, and afterwards those 
which relate to the couples. 

154. Laws of Friction. In order to determine the laws 
of friction forces we must make experiments on some simple cases 
of equilibrium and motion. Suppose then a symmetrical body to 
be placed on a rough horizontal table and acted on by a force so 
placed that every point of the body is urged to move or does move 
parallel to its direction. It is found that if the force be less than 
a certain amount the body does not move. The first law of friction 
is therefore that the friction acts in such a direction and has such 
a magnitude as to be just sufficient to prevent sliding. 

Next, let the force be gradually increased, it is found by 
experiment that no more than a certain amount of friction can 
be called into play, and that when more is required to keep the 
body from sliding, sliding begins. The second law of friction 
asserts the existence of this limit to the amount of friction which 
can be called into play. Its value is called the limiting friction. 

The third law of friction found by experiment is that the 
magnitude of the limiting friction bears a ratio to the normal 
pressure which is very nearly constant for the same two bodies in 
contact, but is changed when either body is replaced by another 
of different material. This ratio is called the coefficient of friction 
of the lUcaterials of the two bodies. Its constancy is generally 
assumed by mathematicians. 

Though all experimenters have not entirely agreed as to the 
absolute constancy of the coefficient of friction, yet it has been 
found generally that, if the relative motion of the two bodies be 
the same at all points of the area of contact, the coefficient of 
friction is nearly independent of the extent of the area of contact 
and of the relative velocity. 

155. Coulomb has pointed out a distinction which exists 
between statical friction and dynamical friction. The friction 
which must be overcome to set a body in motion relatively to 
another is greater than the friction between the same bodies when 
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in motion under the same pressure. He found also that if the 
bodies remained in contact for some time under pressure in a 
position of equilibrium, the friction which had to be overcome was 
greater than if the bodies were merely placed in contact and 
immediately started from rest under the same pressure. In some 
bodies the difference between the statical and the dynamical 
friction was found to be very slight, in others it was considerable*. 
The experiments of Morin in general confirmed its existence. Ac¬ 
cording to some experiments of Fleeming Jenkin and J. A. Ewing, 
described in the FhiL Trans, for 1877, the transition from statical 
to dynamical friction is not abrupt. By means of an apparatus 
which differed essentially from any previously employed they were 
able to make definite measurements of the friction between surfaces 
whose relative velocity varied from about one hundredth of a foot 
per second to about one five-thousandth of a foot per second. 
Between the limits of these evanescent velocities the coefficient 
of friction was found to be decreasing gradually from its statical 
to its dynamical value as the velocity increased. 

The experiments of Coulomb and Morin were made with bodies 
moving at moderate velocities, but some experiments have been 
lately made by Capt. Douglas Galton on the friction between cast- 
iron brake blocks and the steel tyres of wheels of engines moving 
with great velocities. These velocities varied from seven feet to 
eighty-eight feet per second, i.e. from five to sixty miles per hour. 
Two results followed from his experiments: (1) the coefficient of 
friction was very much less for higher than for lower velocities, 
(2) the coefficient of friction became smaller after the wheels had 
been in motion for a few seconds. . See the Report of the British 
Association for the meeting in Dubliuy 1878. The reader will find 
an account of some experiments on rolling f riction by Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds in the Phil. Trans, for 1876. 

156. When bodies are said to be perfectly rough it is usually 
meant that they are so rough that the amount of friction necessary 
to prevent sliding under the given circumstances can certainly be 
called into play. The coefficient of friction is therefore practically 
infinite. By the first law of friction, the amount which is called 
into play is that which is just sufficient to prevent sliding. 

157. Application of the laws of Friction, Let us now 

extend the theory deduced from these experiments to the case in 
which a body moves or is urged to move in any manner in one 
plane. It is a known kinematical theorem, which will be proved 
at the beginning of the next chapter, that such a motion may 
be represented by supposing the body to be turning round some 

* The results of Coulomb’s experiments are given in his Thiorit da mathifUi 
iimplfts, Mimoires des Sav<mt$ Hranger$y tome x. This paper gained the Prize 
of the Aeadimie des Sciences in 1781 and was published separately in Paris, 1809. 
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instantaneous centre of rotation. Let 0 be the centre of rotation, 
then any point P of the body is moving or tends to move in 
a direction perpendicular to OP. 

The friction at P, by the first rule just given, must also act 
perpendicular to OP but in the opposite direction. If P move, 
the amount of friction at P is limiting friction and is equal 
to fili, where M is the pressure at P and /4 the coefficient of 
friction. Thus in a moving body the direction and the magnitude 
of the friction at every sliding point are known in terms of the 
coordinates of 0 and the pressure at the point. 

Suppose for example that it is required to find the least couple 
required to move a heavy disc resting by several pins on a hori¬ 
zontal table, the pressures at the pins being known. By resolving 
in two directions and taking moments about a vertical axis we 
obtain three equations. From these we can find the recjuired 
couple and the two coordinates of 0. 

It sometimes happens that 0 coincides with one of the points 
of support of the body. In this case the friction at this point of 
support is not limiting. It is only just sufficient in amount to 
prevent the point from sliding. 

Ex. A heavy body reKts by three pins A, B, C on a rough horizoutal table, the 
pressures at the pins being I\ Q, R. If the body be acted on by a couple so that it 
is just on the point of moving, show that the centre of rotation is at a point O such 
that the sines of the angles AOB, BOC, COA are us R, P, Q. But if the point O 
thus determined does not lie within the triangle.I PC, the centre of rotation coincides 
with one of the pins. These results follow' immediately from the triangle of forces. 

158. Discontinuity of Friction. The reader should par¬ 
ticularly notice the discontinuity just mentioned. The friction at 
any point of support which slides is /jlR, where R is the normal 
pressure. But if the point of support does not slide, the friction 
is some quantity F, which is unknown, but must be less than 
fiR. Its magnitude must be found from the equations of motion. 

Let a moving body be placed with one point A in contact 
with a fixed rough plane and let the initial velocity of A be zero. 
The point A may either begin to slide on the plane or the body 
may only roll. To determine which of these motions occurs, we 
may adopt either of two methods. 

In the first method, we investigate the friction required to 
keep A at rest. Assuming then that the body rolls, we write 
down the equations of motion. The friction F is unknown, but 
we have a geometrical equation to express the condition that the 
tangential velocity of A is zero. Solving these equations we find 
the rsLtio F/R, If this ratio is less tlian the coefficient of friction jn, 
enougli friction can be called into play to keep A at rest. The 
body therefore will begin to roll and will continue to roll as long as 
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the ratio FjR continues to he less than fi. If the ratio FjR is greater 
than /X, the body slides at A. When this happens the equations 
written down do not represent the true motion, and we adopt the 
second method. 

In the second method, we form the equations of motion on the 
supposition that the point A slides on the plane. The friction is 
then fjiR instead of /^and the geometrical equation which expresses 
the fact that there is no slipping at A is absent. Solving these 
e(|uations we find the tangential velocity of the point A of the 
body. If this velocity is not zero and is opposite to the direction 
in which the friction fiR acts when fi has a proper sign given to 
it, the true motion has been found. The body will slide at and 
will continue to slide as long as the velocity at A does not vanish. 
When this occurs we again use the first method. 

159. Discontinuity may also arise in other ways. When, for 
example, one bod}" is sliding over another, the friction is opposite 
to the direction of relative motion, and numerically equal to the 
normal reaction multiplied by the coefficient of friction. If then, 
during the course of the motion the direction of the normal reaction 
should' change sign, while the direction of motion remains unaltered, 
or if the direction of motion should change sign while the normal 
reaction remains nnalte7*ed,the sign of the coefficient of friction mast 
be changed. This may modify the dynamical equations and alter 
the 8ubse({uent soluti<m. The same cause of discontinuity operates 
when a body moves in a resisting medium, the law of resistance 
being an even function of the velocity, i.e. any function which docs 
not change sign when the direction of motion is changed. 

160. Indeterminate Motion. In some cases the motion 
may be rendered indeterminate by the introduction of friction. 
Thus we have seen in Art. 112 that, when a body swings on two 
hinges, the pressures on the hinges resolved in the direction of 
the straight line joining them cannot be found. The sum of these 
components can be found, but not either of them. But there 
is no iudeterminateness in the motion. If however the hinges 
were imperfectly rough, there would be two friction couples, one 
at each hinge, acting on the body, their common axis being the 
straight line joining the hinges. The magnitude of each would be 
equal to the pressure multiplied by a constant depending on the 
roughness of the hinge. If the hinges were unequally rough, the 
magnitude of the resultant couple would depend on the distribution 
of the pressure on the two hinges. In such a case the motion of 
the body would be indeterminate. 

161. Bxamptes of Friction. Ex. 1. A ttomogeneous sphere is placed at rest 
on a rough inclined plane, the coefficient of friction being p; determine whether the 
ephere will slide or roll. 

Let F be the friction required to make the sphere roll. The problem then 
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becomes the same as that discussed in Art. 144. We have, therefore, F= f R tan a, 
where a is the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

If then f tan a be not greater than /i, the solution given in the article referred 
to is the correct one. But if tana the sphere begins to slide on the inclined 
plane. The subsequent motion is given by the equations 

mx = mg sin a - gR, 0 = - mg cos a -f- R, max + vili^O = m.ga sin a. 

Eliminating R and remembering that the sphere starts from rest, we have after 

integration = (sin a - yu, cos a), ^ —cos a. 

The velocity of the point of the sphere in contact with the plane is 
X- a&=gt (sin a-lg. cos a). 

But since, by hypothesis, g. is less than | tan a, this velocity can never vanish. 
The friction therefore will never change to rolling friction. See also Art. 136. The 
motion has thus been completely determined. 

Ex. 2. A uniform rod is placed at rest with one end in contact with a horizontal 
plane whose coefficient of friction is g. If the inclination of the rod to the vertical 
is a, show that it will begin to slide if >u(l -f 3 cos^ a) < 3 sin a cos a. [Coll. Ex. 1H81. 

Determine also if the rod will slide when g has this limiting value. 

Considering only the last part of the question let 6 be the angle the rod makes 
with the vertical at any subsequent time. We find on solving the equations of 
motion that the friction F necessary to prevent the sliding is given by 
F _ sin 0 cos 0 ^ 2 sin 6 (cos $ - cos a) 

It \ ~ siu^ 6 ■\-2 cos 0 (cos 6 ~ cos a) 

when B — this makes F=:yuR. We now put ^ = where ^ is a small angle. We 
find after some easy reductions 

F ^ / 1 7 cos 2 a) ^ ^ ^ 

R ^ { sin 2a (5 + 3 cos 2a) ) * 

Now I is positive, and if 1 + 7 cos 2o is also positive more friction will be 
required after a short time to keep the end of the rod at rest than called into 
play. 

162. A homogeneous sphere is rotating about a horizontal diameter^ and is gently 
placed on a rough horizontal plane, the coejficient of friction being p. Determine 
the subsequent motion. 

Since the velocity of the point of contact with the horizontal plane is not zero, 
the sphere evidently begins to slide, and the motion of its centre is along a 
straight line perpendicular to the initial axis of rotation. Let this straight line be 
taken as the axis of x, and let 6 be the angle between the vertical and that radius of 
the sphere which was initially vertical. Let a be the radius of the sphere, mk^ its 
moment of inertia about a diameter, and G the initial angular velocity. Let R be 
the normal reaction of the plane. Then the equations of motion are clearly 


mx = /*R, 0 = mg-R, mk^B=^-fxRa . (1), 

whence we have i = .(2). 

Integrating, and remembering that the initial value of d is G, we have 

x = .(3). 


But it is evident that these equations cannot represent the whole motion, for 

9—2 
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they make i, the velocity of the centre of the Rphere, increase continually, a rcHuIt 
quite contrary to experience. The velocity of the point of the sphere in contact 
with the plane is Jt -aU +1 fiyt. 

This vanishes at a time - .( 0* 

Mf/ 

At this instant the friction suddenly changes its character. It now becomes 
of magnitude only sufiicicnt to keep the point of contact of the sphere at rest. Ijet 
F be the friction required to effect this. The equations of motion will tlien be, 

?nr = F, ?nk‘-^d~~Fu .(5), 

and the geometrical equation will be x = a6. 

Differentiating this twice, and substituting from the dynamical equations, we 
get F — and therefore ^=0. That is, no friction is required to keep 

the point of contact of the sphere at rest, and therefore none will be called into 
play. The sphere will therefore move uniformly with the velocity which it had 
at the time . Substituting the value of in the expression for .r obtained from 
equations ( 3 ) we find that this velocity is it appears therefore that the 

sphere will move with a uniformly increasing velocity for a time failhxg and will 
then move uniformly with a velocity It may be remarked tliat this velocity is 

independent of /t. 

If the plane be very rough, yot is very great and the time is very small. Taking 
the limit w'hen /x is infinite we find that tlio sphere begins immediately to move with 
its uniform velocity. 

1G3. In this investigation the couple of rolling friction has been neglected (see 
Art. 153). Its effect is to diminish the angular velocity. The velocity of the lowest 
point of the sphere tends to be no longer zero, and thus a small sliding friction is 
required to keep that point at rest. 'Suppose the moment of the friction-couple 
to be measured by fmg, where / is a constant. Introducing this into the equations 
(5) the third is changed into 

- Fa - frng, 

the others remaining unaltered. Solving these as before we find F~ ~ ^{^,2 • 

Hence Fis negative and retards the sphere. The effect of the couple is to call into 
plug a friction-force which gradually reduces the sphere to rest. 

As the sphere rolls we may wish to determine the effect of the resistance of the 
air. The chief part of this resistance may be pretty accurately represented by 
a force w^r*/a acting at the centre in the direction opposite to motion, v being the 
velocity of the sphere and ^ a constant whose magnitude depends on the density of 
the air. Besides this there is also a small friction between the sphere and the air 
whose magnitude is not known so accurately. Let us suppose it to be represented 
by a couple whose moment is rnyv- where 7 is a constant of small magnitude. The 
equations of motion can be solved without difficulty, and we find 

tan-.,, /^-tan-W 

where V is the velocity of the sphere at the epoch from which t is measured, 

164. Prictlon couples. In order to determine by experi¬ 
ment the magnitude of rolling friction, let a cylinder of mass M 
and radius r be placed on a rough horizontal plane. Let two 
weights whose masses are P and P-fp be suspended by a fine 
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thread passing over the cylinder and hanging down through a slit 
in the horizontal plane. Let F be the force of friction, L the 
couple at the point of contact^ of the cylinder with the horizontal 
plane. Imagine p to be at first zero, and to be gradually increased 
until the cylinder just moves. When the cylinder is on the point 
of motion, we have by resolving horizontally F=0, and by taking 
moments L = pgr. Now in the experiments of Coulomb and Morin 
p was found to vary as the normal pressure directly, and as r 
iTiversely. When p was great enough to set the cylinder in motion, 
Coulomb found that its acceleration was nearly constant, whence 
it followed that the rolling friction wns independent of the 
vehxuly. M. Morin found that it was not independent of the 
l('ngth of the cylinder. 

The laws which g<jvei‘n the couple of rolling friction are similar 
to those which govern the force of friction. The magnitude is 
just hutficient to pn'vent rolliiig. But no more than a certain 
amount can be called into play, and this is called the limiting 
rolling couple. The moment of this couple bears a constant ratio 
to the magnitude of the normal pressure. This ratio is called 
the coefficient of rolling friction. It depends on the materials in 
contact, it is independent of the curvatures of the bodies, and, in 
some cases, of the angular velocity. 

No experiments seem to have been made on bodies which touch 
at <;ne point only and have their curvatures in different directions 
unequal. But, since the magnitude of the couple is independent 
of the curvature, it seems reasonable to assume that the axis of the 
rolling couple, when there is no twisting couple, is the instantaneous 
axis of rotation. 

165. In order to test the laws of friction let us compare the 
results of the following problem with experiment. 

Friction of a carriage. A carriage on n pairs of wheels is dragged on a level 
horizontal plane bij a horizontal force 2P tvith uniform motion. Find the magnitude 
ofP. 

Let the radii of the wheels be re.spectively ri, &c., their weights w j, Wg, <fec., 
and the radii of the axles pj, p 2 , <fcc. Let 2IV be the whole weight of the carriage, 
2Qi, Ac. the pressures on the several axles, so that Let the pressures 

between the wheels and axles be iig, Ac. and the pressures on the ground 
i?i', Ro', Ac. Let C be the common centre of any wheel and axle, B their point of 
contact, and A the poiut of contact of the wheel with the ground. Let the angle 
ACB — By supposed positive when B is behind AC. Let p be the coefficient of the 
force of sliding friction at B and / the coefficient of the couple of rolling friction 
at A. The equations of equilibrium for any wheel, found by resolving vertically 
and taking moments about J, are 

R'^Q->cw, .(1), pR (?• cos ^ “ p) - i^r sin ^ =/i2'.(2). 

The friction force at A does not appear because we have not resolved horizontally. 
The equations of equilibrium of the carriage, found by resolving vertically and 
horizontally, are 

R conBA'pR sin <3.(3), 2 (JR sin 0 -/xRcos +P = 0.(4). 
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The effective forces have been omitted because the carriage is supposed to move 
UTiifornily, so that the Mo of the carriage and the rnk^u) of the wheel are both 
zero. The first three of these equations give, by eliminating R and JR', 



cos 6-h sin 0 



( 5 ). 


This gives the value of 0. In most wheels pjr and w/Q are both small as well as /. 
In such a case )ucosd-sin<l is a small quantity. If therefore )u = tauc we have 
very nearly. The third and fourth of the equations give, by eliminating II, 








.1 


the latter by equation (5). If pjr be small, it will be sufficient to substitute for d in 
the first term its approximate value «. This gives 





r i 


( 6 ). 


Here we have neglected terms of the order (/)/r)'^ Q. 


If all the wheels are equal and similar we have, since W, 


( If -t-J - 

r r 


.( 7 ). 


Thus the force required to drag a carriage of given weight with any constant 
velocity is very ".early independent of the number of wheels. 


In a gig the wheels are usually larger than in a four-wheel carriage, and there¬ 
fore the force of traction is usually less. In a four-wheel carriage the two fore 
wheels must be small in order to pass under the carriage when turning. This will 
cause the term sin eQipijr^ in the expression for 1\ depending on the radius rj of 
the fore wheel, to be large. To diminish the effect of this term, the load should be 
so adjusted that its centre of gravity is nearly over the axle of the large wheels, 
when the pressure 4^1 in the numerator will be small. 


Numerous experiments were made by a French engineer, M. Morin, at Metz in 
the years 1837 and 1838, and afterwards at Courbevoie in 1839 and 1841, with a 
view to determine with the utmost exactness the force necessary to drag carriages 
of different kinds over ordinary roads. These experiments were undertaken by 
order of the French Minister of War, and afterwards under the direction of the 
Minister of Public Works. The effect of each variation was determined separately, 
thus the same carriage was loaded with different weights to determine the effect of 
pressure, and dragged on the same road in the same state of moisture. Then, the 
weight being the same, wheels of different radii but of the same breadth were used, 
and so on. 


The general result was that for carriages on equal wheels, the resistance varied 
as the pressure directly, and the diameter of the wheels inversely, whilst it was 
independent of the number of wheels. On wet soils the resistance increased as the 
breadth of the tire decreased, but on solid roads the resistance was independent of 
the breadth of the tire. For velocities which variedifrom a foot pace to a gallop, the 
resistance on wet soils did not increase sensibly with the velocity, but on solid roads 
it did increase with the velocity if there were many inequalities on the road. As 
an approximate result it was found that the resistance might be expressed by a 
function of the form a-f bF, where a and b were two constants depending on the 
nature of the road and the stiffness of the carriage, and V was the velocity. 
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M. Morin’s analytical determination of the value of P does not altogether agree 
with that given here, but it so happens that this does not materially afifect the 
comparison between theory and observation. See his Notions Fondamentales de 
M^canique, Paris, 1855. It is easy to see that M. Morin’s experiments tend to 
confirm the laws of rolling friction stated in a previous article. 

166. Problem* on Friction. Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere is projected 
without rotation directly up an imperfectly rough plane, the inclination of which 
to the horizon is a, and the coefficient of friction fx. Show that the whole time 
during which the sphere ascends the plane is the same as if the plane were smooth, 
and that the time during which the sphere slides is to the time during which it rolls 
as 2 tan a : 7 m- 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous sphere rolls down an imperfectly rough fixed sphere, 
starting from rest at the highest point. If the spheres separate when the straight 
line joining their centres makes an angle 4> with the vertical, prove that 

cos 0 + 2 m sin 0 = A 

where .4 is a function of m only. [Coll. Exam. 

Proceeding as in Art. 145, we show that R remains positive and that the sphere 
rolls until 2 sin 0 /m = 17 cos 0 - 10. The sphere then slides and H changes sign 
when 0 satisfies the equation given in the question. 

Ex. 3. A rough cylinder of mass 2n7a capable of motion about its horizontal 
axis has a particle of mass m and coefficient of friction m placed on it vertically 
above the axis. The system is then slightly disturbed. Show that the particle will 
slip on the cylinder after it has moved through an angle $ given by 
(n + 3) cos ^ - 2 = n sin dj/jL. 

Ex, 4. A homogeneous sphere of mass iff is placed on an imperfectly rough 
table, the coefficient of friction of which is m- A particle of mass m is attached to 
the extremity of a horizontal diameter. Show that the sphere will begin to roll or 

slide according as m is greater or less than ^ equal to 

this value, show that the sphere will begin to roll if + 

Ex. 5. A ring of radius a is fixed on a smooth horizontal table; a second ring 
is placed on the table inside the first and in contact with it, and is projected with 
velocity V, but without rotation, in a direction parallel to the tangent at the point 
of contact. Find the time that elapses before slipping ceases between the rings if 
the coefficient of friction between them is m and prove that the point of contact will 
in this time describe an arc of length (a log 2) /m. Discuss the motion that will 
ensue if at the moment slipping ceases the fixed ring be released and left free 
to move, and prove that during the time that the inner ring rolls half round the 

outer one the centre of the latter will be displaced a distance (a - b) 

M-^m ' ^’ 

where m, M are the masses of the inner and outer rings and b is the radius of the 
inner ring. [Math. Tripos, 1900. 

Ex. 6. A rod AB has two small rings at its extremities which slide on two 
rough horizontal rods Ox, Oy at right angles. The rod is started with an angular 
velocity D when very nearly coincident with Ox. Show that, if the coefficient of 

friction is less than \^2, the motion of the rod is given by 0='——-- log + 
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until tan and that when the rod reaches Oy its angular velocity is w, where 




6 m * -.,2 

M- 


, (2 + ^2) (4+,i2) 

and 6 is the angle the rod makes with Ox. What is the motion if > 2 ? 

We deduce from the equations of motion that when At®<2, both the reactions at 
the beginning of the motion act outwards from the quadrant in which the rod lies. 
During the motion one reaction changes sign while the corresponding friction con¬ 
tinues to act in the same direction as before: the angular velocity is found not to 
vanish. 

167. Rigidity of Cords. After having used the apparatus 
with a fine cord described in Art. 164 to deterinine the laws of 
friction, Coulomb replaced the cord by a stiller one and repeated 
his experiments with a view to obtain a measure of the rigidity 
of cords. His general result may be stated as follows. Suppose 
a cord A BCD to pass over a pulley of radius r, touching it at B 
and C, and moving in the direction A BCD. Then the rigidity 
may be represented by supposing the cord to be perfectly 
flexible, and the tension T of the portion AB of the cord which 
is about to be rolled on the pulley to be increased by a quantity 

R. The force R measures the rigidity and is equal to ^ — , 

where a and h are constants depending on the nature of the cord. 

It appears therefore that, in the equation of moments about 
the axis of the pulley, the rigidity of the cord which is being wound 
on the pulley is represented by a resisting couple of magnitude 
a 4- bT, where T is the tension of the cord which is being bent, 
and a, h are two constants depending on the nature of the cord. 
The rigidity of the cord which is being unwound will be represented 
by a couple whose magnitude is a similar function of the tension 
of that cord. But as its magnitude is very much less than the 
first it is generally omitted. 

Besides the experiments just alluded to, Coulomb made many 
others on a different system. He also constructed tables of the 
values of a and b for ropes of different kinds. The degrees of 
dryness and newness and the number of independent threads 
forming the cord were all considered. B.ules were given for com¬ 
paring the rigidities of cords of different thicknesses. 


On Impulsive Forces. 

168. Equations of motion. In the case in which the 
impressed forces are impulsivft the general principle enunciated in 
Art. 131 of this chapter requires but slight modification. 

Let (w, v)y v) be the velocities of the centre of gravity of 
any body of the system resolved parallel to any rectangular axes 
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respectively just before and just after the action of the impulses. 
Let ft) and to' be the ang’ular velocities of the body about the 
centre of gravity at the same instants. Let Mk'^ be the moment 
of inertia of the body about tlie c(3ntre of gravity. Then the 
effective forces on the body are equivalent to two impulsive forces 
measured by and M{v'~v) acting at the centre of 

gravity parallel to the axes of coordinates together with an 
impulsive couple measured by MJcHo)'— oo). 

The resultant effective forces of all the bodies of the system 
may be found by the same rule. By D’Alembert’s principle 
these are equivalent to the impressed forces. The equations of 
motion may then be found by resolving in such directions and 
taking moments about such points as may be found most con¬ 
venient. 

To take an example, let a single body be acted on by a blow 
whose components are X, Y and whose moment round the centre 
of gravity is L. The equations of motion are evidently 

M{n! — u)~Xy M(v — v) ~ F, Mk' (co' — w) = Z. 

In many cases it will be found that by using the principle of 
virtual work the elimination of the unknown reactions may be 
effected without difficulty. 

169. We notice that these expressions for the effective forces 
depend on the differences of the momenta just before and just 
after the action of tlie impulses. We may therefore conveniently 
sum up the equations obtained by resolving in any direction and 
taking moments about any point in the two following forms: 

/Res. Lin. Mom.'^, /Res. Lin. Mom.\ _ /Resolved\ 

\ after impulse J \ before impulse/ V impulse / ’ 

/Ang. Momentum\ /Ang. Momentumx _ /Moment of\ 

V after impulse / V before impulse / V impulse / * 

An elementary proof of these two results is given in Art. 87. 
The expression for the Linear Momentum is given in Art. 74, 
and various expressions used for Angular Momentum are given 
in Art. 134. 

When a single blow or impulse acts on a system, we may 
conveniently take moments about some point in its line of action, 
and thus avoid introducing the impulse into the equations. W^e 
then deduce from the equation of moments that t/ie angular 
momentum of a system about any point in the line of action of 
an impulse is unaltered by that impulse, 

170. Ex. 1. A string is wound round the circumference of a circular reel, and 
the free end attached to a fixed point. The reel is then lifted up and let fall so that^ 
at the moment when the string becomes tight, it is vertical and a tangent to the reel. 
The whole motion being supposed to be parallel to one plane, determine the effect of 
the impulse. 
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The reel in the first instance falls vertically without rotation. Let v be the 
velocity of the centre at the moment when the string becomes tight; v', w' the 
velocity of the centre and the angular velocity just after the impulse. Let T be 
the impulsive tension, mfe- the moment of inertia of the reel about its centre of 
gravity, a its radius. 

In order to avoid introducing the unknown tension into the equations of motion^ 
let us take moments about the point of contact of the string with the reel; we 

then have m (v' -v) a + — 0 .(1). 

Just after the impact the part of the reel in contact with the string has no 

velocity. Hen ce v' - auj' ~0 .(2). 

2 2 

Since , we have = - = If it be required to find the impulsive 

o a 3 

tension, we have by resolving vertically m {v' -v)~ - T, T=^mv. 

To find the subsequent motion. The centre of the reel begins to descend 
vertically, and there is no horizontal force on it. Hence it will continue to descend 
in a vertical straight line, and throughout all the subsequent motion the string is 
vertical. The motion may therefore be easily investigated as in Art. 144. If we 
put a = j7r, and F for the finite tension of the string, it may be shown that F is 
one-third of the weight, and that the reel descends with a uniform acceleration ^g. 
The initial velocity v' of the reel has been found in this article, so that the space 
descended in a time t after the impact is v't + ^gt'^. 

Ex. 2. A sphere with any initial conditions moves in a vertical plane which 
intersects a fixed inclined plane along the line of greatest slope. If the sphere he 
rough and elastic^ prove that the expression U=au +k'^w-agt sin a is unaltered by 
any impact on the plane and is constant throughout the motion^ where w is the angular 
velocity of the sphere^ u the velocity of its centre resolved parallel to and down the 
plane at any time a the radius and a the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

We notice that the impulse acts at the point of contact. Taking moments about 
this point we have au' + k'W = au-\- 

w', w' being the values of u, w after the impact. The expression U is therefore 
unchanged by an impact. 

No geometrical equation has been used in arriving at this result. It is therefore 
true whether the body bo elastic or not and whether it rolls or shdes. 

If the body rebound and leave the plane, its centre of gravity will describe a 
parabola. We know that u- gt sin a and w will then each be constant. The 
expression U therefore remains unchanged during the parabolic motion. 

If the body again impinges on the plane we see as before that the expression U 
is unaltered by this second or any subsequent impulse. 

If the body simply rolls or slides on the plane without rebounding we have as 
in Art. 144 max-i-mk^w:=mga sin a. 

Hence by integration the expression U remains unchanged during this motion. 

If after any number of rebounds the sphere passes over some part of the plane 
which is BO rough and inelastic that ti e sphere rolls, we have in addition the 
equation u=aa>. Joining this equation to the condition that the expression U is 
equal to its initial value, we have two equations to find the values of u and 
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171. Impact of a single Inelastic body. A disc of any 
form is moving in its own plane in any manner. Suddenly a, point 
0 on it is seized and made to move in some given manner. Find 
the initial motion of the disc. 

Let Ox, Oy be two rectangular directions to wliich it is con¬ 
venient to refer the motion. As explained in Art. 168, let (n, v) 
be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity 0 in these 
directions and cd the angular velocity of tlie body just before the 
motion of 0 is changed. Thus if Ox can be chosen conveniently 
parallel to the direction of the motion of the centre of gravity we 
have the simplification v — 0. Let {u',v) be the resolved velocities 
of the centre of gravity in the same directions and to' the angular 
velocity just after the change. Let (.t, y) be the coordinates of 
the centre of gravity referred to the axes Ox, Oy at the instant of 
the change, and let OG — r. 

Since the angular momentum of the body about the point of 
space through which 0 is passing is unchanged by the blow, we 
have, by Art. 134, 

M {xv' — yn -I- ¥ 00 ') = M {xv — yuA ¥(o). 

Let (U\ V') be the resolved parts of the velocity of 0 just 
after the change. Then we have, by Art. 137, 

u ^ U' — y(o\ V —V' XQ)'. 

From these three equations we easily find 

{¥ -f r^) 0 )' = X {v — V') -- y (u — U') -f ¥ct). 

Let L, L' be the moments round the centre of gravity G of the 
velocities of 0 just before and just after the fixing, then 

Z = (w -h yo)) y — {v — x(o) x, L' = U'y — V'x. 

The equation to find tF becomes 

(¥ 4- r^) {(F -- U — L, 

where L, L\ co, o)' are all measured the same way round 0. Another 
proof is given in Art. 207. 

If the point 0 be suddenly fixed we have U'~0, F' = 0, and 
then we find (¥ r^ co' = xrv — yu ¥w. 

To find the blow at 0 necessary to py'oduce the given change. 

Let X, Y be the components of the blow parallel to the axes 
Ox, Oy. Then by Art. 168 ,we have, resolving parallel to the 

axes, M (u'-u) = X, M{v' -v)= Y. 

If we take the axis of x to pass through the centre of gravity, 
we have y = 0. We then find by substitution 

X = -M(u-U'). Y=MJ^Jrco-v + V'). 
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171 a. Ex. 1. A circular arf'a is turnintt about a fixed point A on its circum¬ 
ference. Suddenly A is loosed and another point B on the circumference is fixed. 
If AB is a quadrant, show that the anf»ular velocity is reduced to one-third of it.s 
value. If AB is a third of the circumference the area is reduced to rest. 

Ex. 2. A disc, moving in its own plane, is n^duced to rest by suddenly fixing a 
point O. Prove that O lies in a straight line which is parallel to the direction 
of motion of the centre of gravity G and is distant k-ioju from it, where u is the 
velocity of G. 

172. Work of an impulse. A body of mass M is acted on 
at a given point P by an inipidsive force R. To find the change in 
the vis viva. 

At) impulse is the limit of a great force acting for a very short 
time (Art, 84), and from this definition we may deduce thr ivork 
done by the impulse and thence the loss or gain of vis viva (Art. 
141). 'rhis is the course adopted in the first section of Chap. vu. 
We shall however liere deduce the result directly from tin* etpia- 
tions of impulses given in Art. 109. 

Let the axis of .g be parallel to and distant y from the lint* of 
action of the impulse. Then, the origiji being at the centre of 
gravity, the equations of motion are by Art. 1G8 

It — u Ri My V —i; = 0, — — RylMk'\ 

The gain of vis viva is by Art. 139 

= M (' -p y ■ -p k~(ji )") — M {^n“ 4- *+■ k^tiv) 

— R \2 {h — yco) A- R {if + k-)IMk'-\. 

But by (1) u — wy — n — wy 4* R (//“ 4- k-)lMk'^ ; 

gain of vis viva = R [{a — yen) 4- {u — y'o)')\ .(2). 

The gain of kinetic energy is of course the half of this 
quantity. Jf V and V' are the velocities of the point of applica¬ 
tion of the blow resolved in the direction of the blow just before and 
just after the impulse, then the gain of kinetic energy is ^{V' A-Vj R> 
This result is due to Kelvin. 

In the same way the vis viva of the relative motion is 
AT (u' — w)® 4* if {v — vfi 4- (&>' — wf 

It follows immediately that the kinetic energy of the relative motion 
of the system just before and just after the action of the impulse 
Ris\{y'-V)R. 

Both these results and the two last examples in Art. 173 h are special cases of 
much more general theorems, which apply to any system of bodies and any number 
of impulses. These, with some others equally important, are given at the end of 
Chapter vu., with demonstrations founded on the principle of virtual velocities. 
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172 a. If the impulse R make an angle <f> with the axis of a;, 
let X ^ R cos ()>, Y — R sin <f) be its components. Let also (Fj^, Vy)^ 
(F/, Vy) be the components of the velocities of the point P just 
before and just after the blow. The gain of kinetic energy then 
becomes by similar reasoning 

:iZ(F,+ F,')-fir(F,+ F/).(3). 

When therefore we find the gain of energy due to the com¬ 
ponents X, Y we may treat each component separately as if it 
were the only impulse acting on the body and then add the 
results. 

In some cases of impact the direction of the impulse R is not fixed in space. 
To ns(! tlie rule in Art. 172 we resolve each element dR of R into two fixed directions; 
let these coinpcinents be dX, dY. The body may now be regarded as acted on by 
two impulses A", Y, the direction of (>ach being constant. The gain of energy due to 
thes<! is given by (H). Th(;re is a further discussion of this point in Arts. 192—196, 
327—329, and in tlie first section of Chap. vii. 

173. Impact of two bodies. When two bodies impinge on 
each other, we may deduce from Art. 172 an expression for the 
gain or loss of kinetic energy. Let S be the magnitude of the 
blow, which Ave suppose fixed in direction during the whole 
impact, Art. 172a. Since S is negative for the impinging body, 
the gain of energy is 

- ( V, 4- F/) + i.S (\\ + F/) - - IS (U + Uf 

where F^, F/ are the components of velocity of the point of 
impact of the striking body, Fg, F/ those for the body struck, and 
[7= Fi — Fj, U'= F/~ F/ the velocities of the point of 
contact of the striking body relative to those of the body struck, 
all resolved in the direction of the blow on the latter body. The 
loss of kinetic energy is therefore the product of the blow by the 
mean of the resolved relative velocities just before and just after 
impact 

When the bodies are smooth and inelastic, there is only a normal 
reaction R, which is such that the bodies do not separate just 
after impact Hence U' — O and the loss of energy is ^RU, where 
U is the relative norrnal velocity of the points of contact just 
before impact 

When the bodies are sufficiently rough to destroy sliding there 
is also a frictional impulse F, which is such tliat the tangential 
velocities of the two bodies become equal. Hence U' is again 
zero and the loss of energy due to the friction is \FU, where U is 
now the relative tangential velocity of the points of contact before 
impact. In this case, if S be the resultant blow, and the bodies 
are inelastic, the loss of energy is ^SU, where U is here the relative 
velocity of the points of contact resolved in the direction of the 
blow S, Art. 172. 
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173 a. If the impinging bodies are smooth with a coefficient of 
restitution e, we may obtain a corresponding rule for the loss of 
energy. We see by Art. 172 that the resolved velocity of the 
point of application of a blow is 

a — (o'y u — wyR (y^-Y 

Hence, when two smooth bodies impinge, the normal velocities 
of the points of contact (and therefore also the relative normal 
velocity) are, at any stage of the impact, linear functions of the 
reaction up to that stage (Art. 179). We write therefore 

i/"- U^LR, 

where U is the normal relative velocity just before impact, U'^ 
that at any stage defined by the magnitude of R, and L is a 
constant which is independent of R but depends on the form 
of the impinging bodies. At the instant of greatest compression 
(Art. 179) when R = Ro, [7" = (). When the impact is concluded 
and == 74(1 4-c), let U' be the normal relative velocity. We 
thus have 

0=U-hLR.u U'.^ U-^LRo{l + e\ U'^^eU, 

The ratio of the normal relative velocities of the points of contact 
just after and just before impact is therefore equal to — e. 

By (4) of Art. 173, the loss of kinetic energy due to an impact 
is Hence, if kV represent the whole blow, that is 

Rq{1 4-e), the loss of kinetic energy is ^SU (1 ~e), where U is the 
noiv7ial relative velocity just before impact. 


173 h. Ex. 1. Prove that the loss of kinetic energy at the impact of two per¬ 
fectly rough inelastic uniform spheres of masses J/j, M.^ is » where 

w, V are the relative velocities before impact of the points of contact tangentially 
and normally. [Coll. Exam. 1904. 


Ex. 2. A disc at rest is acted on by an impulse in its own plane. Prove that 
the vis viva generated by the impulse is greater when the body is free than when it 
is constrained to turn round some fixed point. 


Ex. 3. Two straight lines Ox, Oy are drawn at right angles in the plane of a 
disc which is at rest. Suddenly the point 0 is made to move with a given velocity 
in the direction 0 .t. Prove that the vis viva generated when the body is free is 
less than if it were constrained to turn about a fixed point C which lies in Oy. 


174. Bxamplaa of different kinds of Impacts. Ex. 1. An inelastic sphere 
of radius a, sliding with a velocity E on a smooth horizontal plane, impinges on 
a perfectly rough fixed point or peg at a height c above the plane. Show (1) that 


f (J^ "I- 

unless the velocity V be greater than ^ 2ge the sphere will not jump over 

the peg. Supposing the velocity V to have this value, show (2) that the sphere 

C "I* 

will immediately leave the peg if - be greater than 7 ,- • In this latter case 
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«how (3) that the sphere will again hit the peg after a time t, given by the lesser 
root of the equation V sin agt+ U^-ag cos a = 0, where lJ^=z2gc 

C 

cos a = l - - . Show also that the roots of this quadratic are real and positive. 


Ex. 2. A rough inelastic sphere rolls down over the rungs of a sloping ladder 
without slipping or jumping, leaving each rung in turn as it impinges on the next. 
Show that the descent may be made without gathering or losing speed only if the 
slope 6 of the ladder is less than the acute angle given by the equation 

tan (00 +a) cota = 2-sin2a j ^1 + “^^ » 
and greater than the acute angle 0i given by the equation 

tan 0i/2“8in a (1 - cos a)y/^cos'-^a + ; 

r being tlie radius of the sphere, k its radius of gyration about a diameter and 
2r sin a the distance between consecutive rungs of the ladder. 

[Math. Tripos, 1898. 

Let 03 be the angular velocity with which the sphere begins to turn round any 
rung just after impact, and w' that with which it arrives at the next rung. The 
principle of vis viva supplies one equation connecting w, w' and 0. We have a 
second (‘quation because the angular momentum is not altered by the impact, 
Art. 171. We obtain an inferior limit to the value of w because the vis viva must 
be sufticiently great to carry the centre of gravity over its highest position. We 
have a superior limit because the angular velocity must not be so great that the 
sphere leaves the rung before it arrives at the next rung. 

Ex. 3. A rectangular parallelepiped of mass 3w, having a square base AliCD, 
rests on a horizontal plane and is moveable about CD as a hinge. The height of 
the solid is 3a and the side of the base a. A particle in moving with a horizontal 
velocity v strikes directly the middle of that vertical face which stands on AB 
and lodges there without penetrating. Show that the solid will not upset unless 
9v‘^:>53ga. [King’s Coll. 


Ex. 4. A vertical column in the form of a right circular cylinder rests on 
a perfectly rough horizontal plane. Suddenly the plane is jerked with a velocity V 
in a direction making an angle e with the horizon. Show that the column will not 
be overturned unless (1) the direction of the jerk be such that a parallel to it drawn 
through the centre of gravity does not out the base, and (2) the velocity of the 

jerk be greater than 17, where U is given by ^^^=^.< 7^15 + 0082 0) . 

Here 21 is the length of a diagonal of the cylinder and 0 is the angle any diagonal 
makes with the vertical. 


Ex. 6. If the velocity of the jerk of the horizontal plane be exactly equal to f/, 
find the vertical pressure of the cylinder on the plane. Show that the cylinder 
will not continue to touch the plane during the whole ascent of the centre of 
gravity unless 1 + i sin 0<:3 cos 0. What is the general character of the motion 
if this condition is not satisfied? 

Let the cylinder touch the ground at the point A of the rim, and let </> be the 
angle made by the diagonal through A with the vertical. Then by the principle of 
vis viva we have {fca + V^) =C - 2gl cos 0, 

where — [|cos20 + ^ 8in20), by Art. 17, Ex. 8. If the angular velocity of the 
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cylinder vanishes when the centre of gravity is at its highest we have C = 2gl, Let 
mR be the vertical reaction at A, where m is the mass of the cylinder. Then 

{I cos — g. From these equations we find 

fcii 4 . 72 

R —= 3 cos2 0 - 2 cos 0 + ^ cos2 ^ -f- J sin^ ^. 

If R vanish we have cos 0 = ^ (1 =*^ ^ ^)* order that R may keep one sign both 


these values of <p must be excluded by the circumstances of the case, i.e. both these 


values of 0 must be greater than d. This leads to the result given above. 


175. BartliquaJc-es. The last two problems are interesting from their connection 
with Mallet’s theory of earthquakes.^ Let us suppose that the action of an earth¬ 
quake on any building may be represented by such a motion of the base as that 
of the plane just described. Then the direction and the magnitude of the equivalent 
jerk arc both independent of the building operated on, and depend only on the 
nature of the earthquake at the place. 

On these principles Mr Mallet has constructed a seismometer of great simplicity. 
A set of si.\L right cylinders is turned in some hard^ material such as boxwood. 
The cylinders are all of the same height but vary in diameter. They stand upright 
on a plank fixed to a level, floor in the order of their size, with a space between 
each pair greater than their height, so that when one falls it does not strike its 
neighbour. When a shock passes, some of the cylinders are overturned and some 
left standing. Suppose the jerk to knock over the narrow based cylinders 4, 5, 6, 
leaving the broader based cylinders 1, 2, 3 standing, then the jerk must have been 
greater than that required to overturn cylinder No. 4, but not great enough to 
overturn cylinder No. 3. 

The formula used is that given in Ex. 4, which is ascribed by Mr Mallet to 
Dr Haughton. The value of e is small when the origin or focus of the earthquake 
is distant, so that as a first approximation we may put c=:0. It does not appear 
to have been noticed that if we are to use this formula for the standing cylinders 
they must be such as to satisfy the conditions given in Ex. 5. 

In December, 1857, an earthquake of great violence occurred in the southern 
provinces of Italy. Mr Mallet visited the place early in the next year for the 
express purpose of determining the circumstances of the shock. The problem to 
be solved was to some extent a mechanical one. Given the positions of the over¬ 
turned columns and buildings, to find the depth and position of the focus or origin 
of the earthquake, the velocity of the earthquake wave, and the magnitude of the 
jerk at any place. In this case the depth of the focus was about three miles 
below the surface of the earth, the velocity of the wave was about 800 feet per 
second, while the velocity of the jerk, which upset several buildings, was as little as 
12 feet per second. This last is about the same velocity as that acquired by a 
particle falling from rest under gravity through a height of between two and three 
feet. See The Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857, two volumes, 1862, by 
R, Mallet. The observations made during the earthquake of Dec. 1884 in Spain 
and that of August 1886 at Charleston indicated a depth of focus very much greater 
than that above given. See Flammarion, VAstronomiCy Oct. 1887. 

The column seismometer described above has not been very successful in 
practice. The displacement of the earth is not a simple rectilinear motion, but 
rather a prolonged series of motions in different directions. These give rotational 
motions to the columns which therefore fail in different directions. A model, by 
means of a long copper wire, of the actual path of a point on the earth’s surface 
during a severe earthquake in Jan. 1887 in Japan has been constructed by Prof. 
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Sekiya and is described in Nature, Jan. ‘26, 1688. Whatever deforce of accuracy this 
may liave, it tends to show the comi>hcated nature of the displacement. For an 
account of modern seismometers the reader may consult Milne’s Karthquaket^, 18BG, 
Nature, April 12, and July 26, 1888, and Phil. Maq. April, 1887. Some experi¬ 
ments in connection with earthquakes are also described in the Proceediru/H of the 
lioijal Society for Dec. iHHl. The velocities and amplitudes of the waves of direct 
and transverse vibration were separately determined. The motion of a point on the 
earth’s surface was found to be such as would result from the composition ot two 
harmonic motions of different periods and in different directions. 

176. Impact of a Compound Inelastic body. Four equal roda each of leugth 
2a and ma»s m are freely jointed so as to Jonu a rhoiubus. The system falls from 
rest with a diayonal vertical under the action of fjnti ity and strikes ayainst a fixed 
horizontal inelastic plane. Find the subsequent inntion. See Art. 40K. 

Let AP, JJC\ Cl), DA ho the rods and let AC be the vertical diagonal impinging 
on the horizontal plane at A. Let V be the velocity of every point of the rhombus 
just before impact and hd a be the angle any rod makes with the vertical. 

Let u, V be the horizontal and vertical velocities of the centre of gravity and uj 
the angular velocity of either of the upper rods just after impact. Then the 
effective forces on either rod are equivalent to the force m (e - V) acting verticall.y 
and mu horizontally at the centre of gravity and a couple mk'-^w tending to incri'ase 
the angle a. Let P be the impulse at the diri'Ction of which by the rule of 
symmetry is horizontal. To avoid introducing the reactions at P into our equa¬ 
tions, let us take moments for the rod PC about P and we liave 

•+• m {v -V) a sin a ■ mua cos a= ~ Jl. 2a cos a.(1). 

Either of i)ie lower rods begins to turn round its extremity A an a fixed point. 
If cj' be its angular velocity just after impact, the moment of the momentum about 
A just after impact is m F a-} oj' and just before is mVa sin a. The difference 
of these two is the moment about A of the effective forces on the rod. We may 
now take moments about A for the two rods I If />'(/ together and we have 
in {k- -f a^) CO* - m Va sin a - mk-to -f m (r - V) a sin a + mu . ’6a cos a = P . 4a cos a .. (2). 

The geometrical equations may be found thus. Since the twt) rods must make 
equal angles with the vertical during the winde motion we have co' ~(o . (6). 

Again, since the two rods are connected at P, the velocities of their extremities 
must be the same in direction and magnitude. Resolving these horizontally and 

vertically, we have w + aia cos a =2«w' cos a.(4), 

V - aco sin a — 2uw' sin a .{.“>). 

These five equations are sufficient to determine the initial motion. 

Eliminating It between (1) and (2), and substituting for u, r, w' in terms cd a> 

from the geometrical equations, we find w — t. win a . 

2 «(l-f3sin-a) ' ^ 

In this problem we might have avoided the introduction of the unknown 
reliction R by the use of virtual work. Let us give the .system such a displacement 
that the inclination of each rod to the vertical is increased by the same quantity 5a. 
The virtual work of any couple, such as mk'-w, is found by multiplying its moment 
by the angular displacement, viz. 5a. The work of any force, such as rnu, is found 
by multiplying its magnitude by the linear displacement of the point of application. 
The principle of virtual work tiien gives 

m /»«w5a - 7/1 (V -- K) 5 (da cos a) -f mu8(a sin a) + ni (A- -f a^) co'da + m Fd (a cos a) ~ 0, 

10 


R. D. 
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which reduces to + a^) w ~ Va sin a + 3 {v - F) a sin a + ua cos a=0, 

and the solution may be continued as before. 

Ex. 1. Show that the direction of the impulsive action at the hinge B makes 
with the horizon an angle whose tangent is (3 sin^ a ■" 2) cot a. 


Ex. 2. If the coefficient of restitution of the plane be cs'show that the value of « 
given by (6) must be multiplied by 1 + e; see Art. 404. 

To find the subsequent motion. This may be found very easily by the method 
of Vis Viva. But in order to illustrate as many modes of solution as possible, 
we shall proceed in a different manner. The effective forces on either of the 
upper rods are represented by the differential coefficients mv, wu, and 

the moment for either of the lower rods is <h\ Let 6 be the angle any 

rod makes with the vertical at the time t. Taking momenta in the same way as 

before, mk^w -f mva sin $ ~ mua cos d = - JR . 2a cos 6 + mga sin ^ .(1)\ 

u)' ~ mk’^Ci + mva sin 6 +mu . ‘6acos d —It . 4a cos ^4*27a^a sin d...(2)'. 

The geometrical equations are the same as those given above, with 6 written 
for a. Eliminating R and substituting for u, v, we get 


{2k^ + a^) ~ 4- a^ 19 sin 8 y (w sin 6) 4 - cos 6 y (w cos 0)\ = iga sin 0; 

lAtl I (Jvlf illf I 

then multiplying both sides by and integrating, we get 
{2 (Ifi 4 - a2) 4 - 8a2 sinS ^= C - Hga cos 8. 

Initially, when d = a, w has the value given by equation (6). Hence we find 

that the angular velocity w when the inclination of any rod to the vertical is 9 

is given by n • 9 /,. o 9F2 sin^a 6g . 

^ ( 14-3 sm2 8) ci; 2 = 4 - - (cos a - cos 8). 

' 4a2 14-3 sin2 a a ' ' 


176 a. As a further example of the use of virtual velocities in cases of impact, 
let us suppose that the rhombus of rods described above is placed at rest on a smooth 
table and is struck by a given blow at a given point of one of the rods in a direction 
perpendicular to that rod. It is required to find the initial motion of each rod. 

Let E, E, Gj H be the centres of gravity of the rods AB^ BC^ CDy DA taken in 
order, 2a the acute angle at the corners B or D. Let w be the initial angular velocity 
of AB or CD, lA that of BC or AD; let V be the initial velocity of the centre of 
gravity 0 of the system. Let a blow R be applied at a point K of the rod CD in a 
direction perpendicular to that rod, where CK~a + x. 

We reduce the initial motion of O to rest by applying to every particle of the 
system a reversed velocity V. Since ^mV~R this is equivalent to applying to 0 a 
blow R opposite to that at K. 

The effective force at the centre of gravity of each of the rods A B, CD is maw' 
acting in a direction perpendicular to the straight line joining that point to O, and 
the effective couple is mk^w. Those for the rods BC, DA arc maw and ink^w'. We 
now use the principle of virtual velocities and displace the system through an 
angle 58; keeping F and H fixed. Then 

(2maw') (a58) 4- (2mk^') 58 = R (a cos 2a3^). 

Next displace the system, keeping E and G fixed, we find 
(2maw) {a5e) + {2mk^w) 59 ^R (x59). 

These equations give 

2m (a2+ k^) w'=Ba cos 2a, 2m (a® + k*) w= Rx. 
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Two separate displacements are necessary for the solution of the problem, because 
we have to find the two unknown quantities to and la', 

177. Ex. Iv A square is moving freely about a diagonal with angular velocity w, 
when one of the angular points not in that diagonal becomes fixed; determine the 
impulsive pressure on the fixed point, and show that the instantaneous angular 
velocity will be w/7. [Christ’s Coll. 

Ex. 2. Three equal rods placed in a straight line are jointed by hinges to one 
another; they move with a velocity perpendicular to their lengths; if the middle 
point of the middle one become suddenly fixed, show that the extremities of the 
other two will meet in a time 4ira/9r, a being the length of each rod. [Coll. Exam. 

Ex. 3. The points AJiCD are the angular points of a square; AB, CD are two 
equal similar rods connected by the string BC. The point A receiving an impulse 
in the direction AD, show that the initial velocity of A is seven times that of the 
point D. [Queens’ Coll. 

Ex. 4. A series of equal beams AB, BC, CD, .is connected by hinges; the 

beams are placed on a smooth horizontal plane, each at right angles to the two 
adjacent, so as to form a figure resembling a set of steps, and an impulse is given 
at the end A along AB: find the impulsive action at any hinge. [Math. T. 

Besidt, If be the impulsive action at the angular point, show that 
'^ 2 n+i ~■“ ^ and that A 2 „ 4 .^i — - 2 ^ 2 ,^=:0. Thence find 

Ex. 5, Two uniform rods AB, BC of equal length and mass, smoothly hinged 
at B, lie upon a smooth horizontal table; the end A is struck so as to begin to 

move with a given velocity in a direction which makes angles $, <p respectively 

with the rods, show that, if sin (2^-^) = 3 sin AJi will begin to move without 

rotation. [Coll. Exam. 1880, 

Take moments for the rod BC about B and for both rods about A according to 
the rule in Art. 169. 


Ex. 6. Three equal and similar rods moveable about one common extremity 
are held at right angles to each other so that the three other extremities are in a 
horizontal plane with the common extremity either above or below. Show that if 
they are dropped on a smooth inelastic horizontal plane, the velocity of their centre 
of gravity is diminished by one-half. 


Ex. 7. A uniform circular disc of mass m touches internally a uniform circular 
ring of mass M. An impulse is applied to the ring, directed towards its centre, at 
a point the angular distance of which from the point of contjict is a (<7r/2). Show 
that if the bodies are inelastic and rough, the disc will at first roll or slide according 
as the coefficient of friction is greater or less than tan a (ilf -f m)/(3Af + 2w). 

[Math. Tripos, 1904. 


Ex. 8. Three uniform rods AB, BD, DC of equal mass freely jointed at B and 
D are at rest forming the opposite sides and a diagonal of a square ABCD. A blow 
J is applied at A in the direction DA . l^rove that the kinetic energy imparted is 
185 J 

114 ~m ’ ^ mass of a rod. [Math. Tripos, 1902. 


178. The Uofr b«f)ore and belilnd. A free inelastic lamina of any form is 
turning in its own plane about an instantaneous centre of rotation S, and impinges on 
an obstacle at P situated in the straight line joining the centre of gravity O to S. To 
find the point P when the magnitude of the blaw is a maximum, Poinsot, Bur la 
percuBsion des corps, Liouville's Journal^ 1857 ; translated in the Annals of 
Philosophy, 1858. 


10—2 
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J'ir,^tly, let the obstacle P be a fixed point. Let GP~x. and let R be the foro(? of 
the blow. Let SG=-h, and let w, w' be the anj'ular velooities about the centre of 
gravity before and after the impact. Then /iw is the linear velocity of (i just beb^re 
tliL impact; let v' be its linear velocity just after the impact. We have 

, 11 

. 

and supposing the point of impact to be reduced to rest, v' —0.(2). 

From these equations we find R in terms of .r and make R a maximum. We 
thus find two values of x, one po.''itivf' and the othi^r negativr. Both these corn'- 
syiond to points of maximum percussion, but in opposite directions. There i.s a 
point P with which the b(^dy strikes in front and a pt)int P' with which it strikes in 
rear of its own translation in .-.pace more forcibly than with ai!> other ])oint. 

The two points J\ P' are equally distant from .S, ai a ; be the centre of 
OM-illation with regard to S as a centre of suspension, SP . s(). If P be made 

a })oint of suspension, P' is the conesponding ceiiirt' of oscillation, and PP' is 
harmonicall.y divided in G and O. AIm. the magnitudes of the blows are inversely 
proportKJiiaJ to tbe distances from G. 

Secoftdhi^ let the obstacle be a j'ree particle of mass rn. rheu, besides the 
equations (1), we liavi' the equation of motion of the j>arlicie m. Let 1" be it.s 
velocity aftt'r im})act, then 7 / 1 F'^ R. The jioint of contact in the two bodies will 
have after iinjiact the hame velocity, hence instead of equation (2) we have 
V' ~ r' + Xu:’. We then lincl .r as before by making R ii maximum. There arc 
two valuc'^ of X. 

There arc otlier singular points in a moving body whose' positions may bo 
found; thus we may inquire at what points a body must imiiinge against a jixed 
obstacle, frUJy, that the linear velocity of the centre of gravity may be a maximum, 
and secondly, that the angular velocity may be a maxiinum. These points, 
respectively, hiivf' been called by Poinsot the centres of maximum reflexion and 
conversion. These points are however not of ButBcient importance to require a 
detailed di.scussion. 

Ex, A free lamina of any form is turning in its own plam* about an instanta¬ 
neous centre of rotation S, and impinges on a fixe<l obstacle P situated in the 
straiglit line joining the centre of gravity G to .S'. Find the position of P, frstly, 
that the centre of gravity may be reduced to rest, secondly, that its velocity after 
impact may be the same as before but reversed in direction. 

Result. In the fir.'^t case, P coincides either with G, or with the centre of 
oscillation. In the second case if SG^h, x=:GP the points are found from the 
equation 2hx^ — Ir (x - h). [Poinsot. 

179. ISlastic smooth bodies. Two bodies impinge on each 
other, to explain the nature of the action which takes place. 

When two spheres of any hard mateiial impinge on each 
other, they appear to separate almost immediately, and a finite 
change of velocity is generated in each by the mutual action. 
This sudden change of velocity is the characteristic of an im¬ 
pulsive force. Let the centres of gravity of tbe spl»eres be 
moving belbre impact in the same straight line with velocities 
u and V, Then after impact they will continue to move in the 
same straight line; let u', be their velocities. Let m, in be 
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the TRasses of the spheres, H the action between them, then we 
have by Art. 168, 

R . R 


nt 


These equations are not suffici<‘nt to determine the three 
quantities ?/, v', It. To obtain a third ciquatioii we must consider 
what takes place during tlie inq^act. 

Each of the balls is slightly compi’(^ssed by the other, so that 
they are no longnu* p(ufect sphei*es. Each also in general tends 
to let urn to its original shape, so that tlaae is a rebound. The 
p(‘riod of inq)aet may therel'orc* be divided into two parts. Firstly, 
the piuiod (jf conq)rr*ssu)n, during whieh (lie distance between the 
(‘entres of gravity of tlu* two bodies is diminishing, and secondly 
the ]K‘nod of restitution, in wliieh tlie distance betwa^en the centres 
of gravity is increasing. The scM;<md pe*riod tmaninates when the 
bodies separate. 

The arrangeuKUit of tbe particles of a body being disturbed by 
impact, W(.' ought in strictness to d<-‘terinine the relative inoti(ms 
of the several parts of the body. Thus we might regard each body 
as a collection of tree particles connected by mutual actions. These 
particles being set in motion might continue always in motion 
oscillating about some mean posithais in the body. 

It is Iiowever UMial to assnnn* that tbe changes of shape and 
structure are so small tha,t tln^ efti'ct in altering the position of the 
centre of gravity and the moments of inertia of the body may be 
neglected; also that the whole time of impact is so short that the 
displacement of the body in that time may be neglected. If for any 
bodies these assumption.s are not. true, the oftects of their impact 
must be deduced from the equations of tin; second order. We 
may therefore assume that at the moment of greatest compression 
the centres of gravity of the two spheres are moving with equal 
velocities. 


The ratio of the magnitude of tlie action betw'eeri the bodies 
during the period of restitution to that during compression is 
found to be different for bodies of different materials. It depends 
on tlie quickness or slowness with which the bodies tend to regain 
their original shapes. If they do this very slowly the separation 
takes place while the boilies are still regaining their proper forms, 
and in this case the action during restitution is less than that 
during compression. If the bodies return to their original forms 
so (juickly that the separation only occurs when they have regained 
their natural forms the action during restitution is equal to that 
during compression. 

In some cases the force during the period of restitution may be 
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neglected. The bodies are then said to be inelastic. 
we have just after the impact u' = v. This gives 


R = 


nnn 


rn + rn 


(u — v)y whence ii 


mn + in'v 
ni. + m 


In this case 


If the force of restitution cannot be neglected, let R be the 
whole action between the balIvS, the action up to the moment 
of greatest compression. The magnitude of R must be found by 
experiment. This may be done by determining the values of u' and 
v\ and thus determining R by means of ecjuations (1). Such 
experiments were made in the first instance by Newton, and led to 
the result that RjR^) is a coiistant ratio depending on the materials 
of tliL. balls. Let this constant ratio be called 1 -f €. The quantity 
e is never greater than unity; in the limiting case when (?=1 the 
bodies are said to he perfectly elastic. The constant e is called 
sometimes the coefficient of elasticity and sometimes the coefficient 
of restitution. 


The value of e being supposed known the velocities after 
impact may be easily found. The action R^^ must be first calcu¬ 
lated as if the bodies were inelastic, when the whole value of R 
may be found by multiplying by 1 + e. This gives 


R^ 


mm 

m + m' 


(u-v){l -f e\ 


whence u' and v' may be found by equations (1). 


180, As an example, let us consider how the motion of the reel discussed in 
Art. 170 would be affected if the string were so slightly elastic that we could apply 
this theory. 

Since the point of the reel in contact with the string has no velocity at the 
moment of greatest compression, the impulsive tension found in the article referred 
to, measures the whole momentum communicated to the reel from the beginning of 
the impact up to the moment of greatest compression. By what has been said in 
the last article, the whole momentum communicated from the beginning to the 
termination of the period of restitution will be found by multiplying the tension 
found in Art. 170 by 1-i-c, if e be the measure of the elasticity of the string. This 
gives r= Jmv (1 + c). The motion of a reel acted on by this known impulsive force 
is easily found. Kesolving vertically we find m{v'- v)=: - ^mv (1 + e). Taking 
moments about the centre of gravity, mk^uj' = }imva(l + €), whence v' and w' may 
be found. 

£x. A uniform beam is balanced about a horizontal axis through its centre 
of gravity, and a perfectly elastic ball is let fall from a height h on one extremity; 
determine the motions of the beam and the ball. 

Result. Let il/, m be the masses of the beam and the ball, 2a the length of the 
beam, P, F' the velocities of the ball at the moments just before and after impact, 

ta' the angular velocity of the beam. Then , F'=: F. . 

{M + 6m)a* + 

181. Rough bodies. Hitherto we have only considered the 
impulsive action normal to the common surface of the two bodies. 
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If the bodies are rough an impulsive friction will clearly be called 
into play. Since an impulse is only the integral of a very great 
force acting for a very short time, we might suppose that impulsive 
friction obeys the laws of ordinary friction. But these laws are 
founded on experiment, and we cannot be sure that they are 
correct in the extreme case in which the forces are very great. 
This point M. Morin undertook to determine by experiment at 
the express request of Poisson. He found that the frictional 
impulse between two bodies which strike and slide bore to the 
normal impulse the same ratio as in ordinary friction, and that 
this ratio was independent of the relative velocity of the striking 
bodies. M. Morin’s experiment is described in \\\s N(Aions Fovda- 
mentales de Mecaniqiie, 1855, and a short account is given in the 
following article. 

182. A box AB which can be loaded with shot so as to be of 
any proposed weight has two vertical beams ACy BD erected on 
its lid; CD is joined by a cross-piece and supports a weiglit 
equal to mg attached to it by a string. The weight of the loaded 
box is Mg. A string Apasses horizontally from the box over 
a smooth pulley E and supports a weight at /’equal to {Mm)gfi. 
The box can slide on a horizontal plane and therefore (the coefficient 
of friction being (m) having been once set in motion, it moves 
in a straight line with a uniform velocity which we will call V. 
Suddenly the string supporting mg is cut, and this weight falls 
into the box and immediately becomes fixed to the box. There 
clearly is an impulsive friction called into play between the box 
and the horizontal plane. If the velocity of the box immediately 
after the impulse be again equal to F, the coefficient of impulsive 
friction is equal to that of finite friction. 

The argument may be made evident as follows. Let t be the 
time of the fall. When the weight strikes the box, it has a hori¬ 
zontal velocity equal to V and a vertical velocity equal to gt The 
box itself has a horizontal velocity V 4- ft, where 

^ il/ -f {M + m) fi' 

Let F and R be the horizontal and vertical components of the 
impulse between the box and the horizontal plane. There will 
be an impulse between the falling weight and the box and an 
impulsive tension in the string AEF; by means of these the 
momenta generated by the external blows F and R are spread 
over the whole system. Let F' be the common velocity of the 
whole system just after the impulses F and R are completed. 
This velocity F' is found by experiment to be equal to F. 
Resolving horizontally and vertically as in Art. 168, we have 
[Ma- fn + {M -h m) fi} F' — {if 4- (Jf 4*m)/i) (F-f ft) — mV = — jP, 

mgt == R, 
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I’utting V = V and substituting for/, we find that F = fiR. 

We may notice (though it is not necessary to tJie argument) that* the resultant 
impulse between tlie box and the falling weight is vertical because the horizontal 
component of the velocity of the weight is Tboth before and after the impulse. 

18*1 Let ns generalize the t heory of impact explained in Art. 
179. Let two bodies of any form impinge on each other at some 
pc>int A, and let the ehanges of shape and structure be neglected 
as before. The relative tangential and normal velocities of the 
points of contact of the two bo<lies vjhen calculated hij the ride in 
yl/‘^ 187 are not zero. These arc called the relative velocities of 
sliding and compn ssion. Thus two reactions will be called into 
])lav. a normal force and a friction, the ratio of these two being fi, 
the coefficient of friction. AvS the impact ])roeoeds the relative 
marnal velocity gets destroyed, and is zero at the moment of 
giM^atest compression, \jctJt be the whole momentum transferred 
noirnally from one body to the (»ther in this very short time. This 
force Jd is an unknown reaction, to determine which we have the 
gcometric'al condition that just after impact the normal velocities 
of the points in contact are (‘qual. This condition must be ex- 
pri‘sst*(l in the manner explaimal in Art. 187. 

The relative sliding velocity at A is also diminished. If it 
vaiiish<\s before the moment of gi'eatest compression, then during 
the rest of the iiujru t tlau'e is called into play only so much friction 
and in such a direction, as is necessary (if any be necessary) to 
prevemt tlie points in contact at A from sliding, provided that 
this amount is less than the limiting friction. Let F be the 
whole momentum ti'ansferred tangentially from the one body to 
the other. Tiiis reaction F is to be determined by the condition 
that just after impact the tangential velocities of the points 
in contact are ecpial. If, however, the sliding motion does not 
vanish before the moment of greatest compression, the whole 
of the friction is called into play in the direction opposite to that 
of relative sliding, and we have F ~ fxR. Generally we may dis¬ 
tinguish these two cases in the following manner. In the first 
case it is necessary that the values of F and R found by solving 
the equations of motion should be such that F < fiR, In the 
second covse, the final relative velocity of the points in contact at 
A must be in the same direction after impact as before. These 
are however not sufficient conditions, for it is possible that, in the 
more complicated cases, the sliding may change, or tend to change, 
its direction during the impact. See Art. 187, 

184. If the impinging bodies be elastic, there may be both 
a normal i‘eaction and a friction during the period of restitution. 
Sometimes we shall have to consider this stage of the motion as a 
separate problem. The motions of the bodies at the moment of 
greatest compression having been determined, these are to be 
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regaixled as the initial conditions of a new state of motion under 
dinereiit impulses. The friction called into play during restitu¬ 
tion must follow the same laws as that during compression. Just 
as before, two cases will present themselves; there will be sliding 
either during the whole period of restitution or during only a 
portion of it. These cases are to be treated in the manner already 
explained, 

185. There is one very important difference between the con¬ 
ditions of compression and restitution. During the compression 
the normal reaction is unknown. The motion of the body just 
before compression is given, atid we have a geometrical ecpiation 
expressing the fact that the relative normal velocity of the points 
in contact is zero at the termination of the period of compression. 
From this geometrical equation vve deduce the force of compres¬ 
sion. The motion of the body just before restitution is thus 
found, but the motion just after is what we have to deter¬ 
mine. For this we have no geometrical equation, but the normal 
force of restitution bears a given ratio to the normal force of 
compression, and is therefore known. 

186. Historical Stunmary. The problem of the impact of two smooth inelastic 
bodies is considered by Poisson in his Traite de Mecanique, Seconde Edition, 183IL 
The motion of each body just before impact being supposed given, he forms six 
equations of motion for each body to determine the motion just after impact. 
These contain thirteen unknown quantities, viz. the resoJved velocities of the 
centres of gravity of the bodie.s along three rectangular axes, the resolved angular 
velocities of the bodies about the same axes, and, lastly, the mutual reaction of the 
two bodies. Thus the equations are insufficient to determine the motion. A 
thirteenth equation is then obtained from the principle that the impact terminates 
at the moment of greatest compression, i.e. at the moment when the normal 
velocities of the points of contact of the two bodies which impinge are equal. 

When the bodies are elastic, Poisson divides the impact into two periods. The 
first begins at the first contact of the bodies and terminates at the moment of 
greatest compression. The second begins at the moment of greatest compression 
and terminates when the bodies separate. The motion at the end of the first period 
is found exactly as if the bodies were inelastic. The motion at the end of the 
second period is found from the principle that the whole momentum communicated 
by one body to the other during the second period bears a constant ratio to that 
communicated during the first period of the impact. This ratio depends on the 
elasticity of the two bodies and can be found only by experiments made on some 
bodies of the same materials in simple cases of imj^act. 

When the bodies are rough, and slide on each other during the impact, Poisson 
remarks that there will also be a frictional impulse. This is to be found from the 
principle (Art. 181) that the magnitude of the friction at each instant must bear a 
constant ratio to the normal pressure and the direction must be opposite to that of 
the relative motion of the points in contact. He applies this to the case of a sphere, 
either inelastic or perfectly elastic, impinging on a rough plane, the sphere turn¬ 
ing before the impact about a horizontal a;£is perpendicular to tlie direction of 
motion of the centre of gravity. He points out that there are several cases to be 
considered; (1) when the sliding is the same in direction during the whole of the 
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impact and does not vanish, (2) when the sliding vanishes during the impact and 
remains zero, (3) when the sliding vanishes and changes sign. This third case, 
however, contains an unknown quantity and his formuhe therefore fail to determine 
the motion. Poisson points out that the problem becomes very complicated if the 
sphere have an initial rotation about an axis not perpendicular to the vertical plane 
in which the centre of gravity moves. This case he does not attempt to solve, but 
passes on to discuss at greater length the impact of smooth bodies. 

M. Coriolis in his Jeu de Billard (1835) considers the impact of two rough spheres 
slidhuj on each other during the whole of the impact. Ho shows that if two rough 
spheres impinge on each other the direction of sliding is the same throughout the 
impact. 

M. Ed. Phillips in the fourteenth volume of Liouville^s JonrnaU 1849, considers 
the problem of the impact of two rough inelastic bodies of any form when the 
direction of the friction is not necessarily the same throughout the impact, assuming 
that the sliding does not vanish during the impact. He divides the period of impact 
into elementary portions and applies Poisson’s rule for the magnitude and direction 
of the friction , to each elementary period. He points out how the solution of the 
equations may be effected, and in particular discusses the case in which the two 
bodies have their principal axes at the point of contact parallel each to each and 
also each body has its centre of gravity on the common normal at the point of 
contact. He deduces for this case two results, which will be given in the chapter 
on Momentum. 

M. Phillips does not examine in detail the impact of elastic bodies, though he 
remarks that the period of impact must be divided into two portions which must be 
considered separately. These however, he considers, do not present any further 
peculiarities when the same suppositions are made. 

The case in which the sliding vanishes and the friction becomes discontinuous, 
does not appear to have been examined by him. 

In this chapter we shall discuss the theory of impulses only so far as motion in 
one plane is concerned. In the chapter on Momentum the theory will be taken up 
again and extended to bodies of any form in space of three dimensions. 


187. General Problem of impact. Two bodies of any 



form impinge on each other in a 
given manner. It is required to 
find the motion just after impact. 
The bodies are smooth or roughs 
inelastic or elastic. 

Let G, O' be the centres of 
gravity of the two bodies, A the 
point of contact. Let U, V be 
the resolved velocities of G just 
before impact,parallel respective¬ 
ly to the tangent and normal at 
A\ u, V the resolved velocities 
at any time t after the commence¬ 
ment of the impact, but before 
its termination, so that t is in¬ 
definitely small. Let H be the 
angular velocity of the body, 
whose centre of gravity is 
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just before impact, o) the angular velocity after the interval t 
These are to be taken as positive when the rotation is like the 
hands of a watch. Let M be the mass of the body, k its radius of 
gyration about G, Let GN be a perpendicular from G on the 
tangent at A, and let AN=^Xy NG = y. Let accented letters 
denote corresponding quantities for the other body. 

188. Let the bodies be inelastic and so rough that at the 
termination of the impact the relative velocity of sliding and the 
relative velocity of compression are both zero (see Art. 156). In 
this case, taking t to be equal to the whole duration of the impact, 
the letters w, w, u, v\ o)' will refer to the motion just after 
impact. We then have, by Art. 137, 

u — gco'-u -- yw — 0 

V + XO) — V — X w — 0 

Resolving parallel to the tangent and normal at the point of con¬ 
tact we have, by Art. 169, 

M(xl— U)-\- M' {u — U') = 0 ) 

M {v - V) + M' (v' - V') = 0 I ’ 

and by taking moments for each body about the point of contact 
Mk‘^(o)^n)^M(2i^[/)y^M(v---V)x = 0 ) 

M'k'‘^ (o)' - n') - M' (u' M' {V - V') x' = 0 j ‘ 

These six equations are sufficient to determine the motion just 
after impact. 

189. If tlie bodies dire perfectly smooth and inelastic, the first 
of these six equations does not hold, and instead of the third we 
have the two equations 

(7=0, w ~ U'==0, 

obtained by resolving parallel to the tangent for each body 
separately. 

190. If the bodies are smooth and elastic we must introduce 
the normal reaction into the equations. We write down the equa¬ 
tions (1) and (2) as given below in Art. 191, except that i^=0. 
Then equation (4) gives the velocity C of compression at any 
instant of the impact. Putting C=0, we have, by equation (6), 
the value of R up to the moment of greatest compression, viz. 
R = CJa. Multiplying this by 1 -f e we have, by Art. 179, the com¬ 
plete value of R for the whole impact. Substituting this value of 
R in equations (1) and (2), we find the values of u, v, co, ?//, v\ w\ 

191. Next, let the bodies be imperfectly rough and elastic. In 
this case, as explained in Art. 158, the friction which can be 
called into play is limited in amount. The results obtained in 
Art. 188 will not apply to the case in which this limited amount of 
friction is insufficient to reduce the relative sliding to zero. To 
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determine this, we must introduce the frictional and normal im¬ 
pulses into the equations. 

Let R be the whole momentum communicated to the body M 
in the time t of the impact by the normal pressure, and let F be 
the momentum comin\inicat(‘(l by the frictional pressure. We 
shall suppose these to act on the body whose mass is M in the 
directions NG, JS'A respectively. Then th(*y must be supposed to 
act in the opposite directions on the body whose mass is Af. 

Since R represents the wlnde momentum communicated to 
the body M in the direction of the normal, the momentum com¬ 
municated in the time dt is dR. As the bodies can only push 
against each other, dR must be ])Ositiv(‘, and, by Art. loti, when 
dR vanishes, the bodies separate. Thus the mag-nitu(k‘ of H may 
be taken to measure the progiess of the impact. It is zen> at thti 
beginning, gradually inereas(‘s throughout, and is a maximum at 
the termination of the impact, [t will be found more coiivenicmt 
to choose R rather than the time t as the iudependent variable. 


The dynamical equations are by Art. 169 

U):=.-^F j 

M(o- V)^R [ .( 1 ), 

iV/c* (Vo —11) = Ff/ 4- Rji' j 

= [.( 2 ). 

M'k''^((o'^n')==Fi/'-Rxj 

The relative velocity of sliding is by Art. 1.M7 

S ~ u — yo) — tc — y V.(9), 

and the relative velocity of compression is by the same article 

(7 == ?/ + w fa — V — xw .( 4 ). 


Substituting in 

these equations from the dynamical 

equations 

we find 

11 

1 

1 

.(5), 


V = C,-bF-a'R . 

. (tj). 

where 

O 

11 

1 

to 

1 

1 

.(7). 


6;= V'+x'il'- V-a.n . 

. (8). 


1 1 y'^ 

" . 

. 0>). 


,1 1 x'^ 



“ M'k'-^ . 

...( 10 ), 


^ xy xy 

M’L-'i . 

...( 11 ). 
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These may be called the constants of the impact. The first 
two, S^,, Coj represent the initial velocities of sliding and com- 
pre.ssion. Those we shall consider to be positive; sO that the 
body M is sliding over the body M' at the beginning of the com¬ 
pression. The Other three constants a, a\ b are independent of 
the initial motion of the striking bodies. The constants a and a! 
are essentially positive, while b may have either sign. It will be 
found useful to notice that aa > b'\ 

192. Itomm of JEinergy- Ly treating): the e<j[uatiou8 (1) and (2) in exactly the 
same manner an those in Art. 172, we find that the of kinetic energy due 

to the impact is - FS^ - iiCo + h (nF- + *2bFJ{ + a'R^) .(1), 

whore C’o, n, h, a' stand for the quantities given in ©(iniitions (7) to (11). By 
multiplying (5) and (0) hy F and li respectively we obtain 

(iF“ -h 'IbFli 4- a'IF ~ F (iS'y - .S') + Ji (C’o - C). 

The loss of kinetic energy is therefore 

iA'{;So+X)-r-AA((\,-t-(;).(2). 

Here F\ li are the whole tangential and normal forces called into play, as explained 
in the following articles. Also .S,), C’o are the tangential and normal relative 
velocities of the points of contact just before impact and A, C the corresponding 
velocities just after impact. This result includes m a convenient form all those 
discussed in Art. 173. 

The expression (1) gives the loss of ent‘rgy in terms of the relative velocities 
before impact and of the forces. Wc may eliminate the forces and express the loss 
of energy solely in terms of the relative velocities before and after impact. The 

1 ((i(\r 2/>.S'oC„ + o'S,;-) - {aC -- 2hSF -f u'A”-) 

result IS . —. - -. 

2 a a - IF 

193. The Representative Point. It often happens that 
b = 0, and in thi.s case the di.scussion of the eijuations is ver}^ 
much simplified. But certainly in the general case, and even in 
the simple case when b == 0, it i.s found more easy to follow the 
changes in the forces if we adopt a graphical method. 

The point which we have to consider is this. As R proceeds from 
zero to its final maximum value by equal continued increments d7i, 
/^proceeds also from zero by continued increments dF, Avhich may 
not always be of the same sign and which are governed by a dis¬ 
continuous law, viz. either dF = ± fidR, or dF is just sufficient to 
prevent relative motion at the point of contact, as explained in 
Art. 158. We want therefore some rule to discover the value of F, 

To determine the actual changes which occur in the frictional 
impulse as the impact proceeds, let us draw two lengths AiJ, AF 
along the normal and tangent at A in the directions NO, AN re¬ 
spectively, to represent the magnitudes of R and F at any moment 
of the impact. Then, if we consider AR and AF to be the co¬ 
ordinates of a point F referred to ARyAF&s axes of R and F, the 
changes in the positioti of P will indicate to the eye the changes 
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that take place in the forces during the progress of the impact. 
At the beginning of the impact the forces R and F are zero, 
the representative point P is therefore situated at the origin A. 
As the impact proceeds the force R continually increases, hence 
the abscissa AR oi P will also continually increase, i.e. the motion 
of the representative point resolved parallel to the axis of R 
will be always in the positive direction of the axis of R. The 
ordinate F of P is measured in the direction opposite to that 
in which the friction acts on the body M ; it follows that the 
motion of the representative point resolved parallel to the axis 
of F will indicate to the eye the direction in which the body M 
is sliding. This may sometimes be in one direction during the 
impact and sometimes in the other. 

It will be convenient to trace the two loci determined by ^ = 0, 
C—0. By reference to (5) and (6) we see that they are both 
straight lines. These we shall call the straight lines of 7m sliding 
and of greatest compression. To trace them, we must find their 
intercepts on the axes of F and R. Take 

AC=^k, AS=^-\ = AS' = ~c\ 

a, a 0 0 

then SS', GC' will be these straight lines. Since a and a! are 
necessarily positive, while h has any sign, we see that the inter¬ 
cepts on the axes of F and R respectively are positive, while their 
intercepts on the axes of R and F must have the sayne sign. 
Since au > the acute angle made by the line of no sliding with 
the axis of F is gr(;ater than that made by the line of greatest 
compression, i.e. the former line is steeper to the axis of F than 
the latter. It easily follows that the two straight lines cannot 
intersect in the quadrant contained by RA produced and FA 
produced. 


194. In the beginning of the impact the bodies slide over 
each other, hence, as explained in Art. 158, the whole limiting 
friction is called into play. The point P therefore moves along 
a straight line AL, defined by the equation F — pR, where p is 
the coefficient of friction. The friction continues to be limiting 
until P reaches the straight line If Pq be the abscissa of 


this point we find Po = 


This gives the whole normal 


ap q- h * 

blow, from the beginning of the impact, until friction can change 
from sliding to rolling. If Pq negative, the straight lines AL 
and SS' do not intersect on the positive side of the axis of F. 
In this case the friction is limiting throughout the impact. 
If Po is positive the representative point P reaches 8S'. After 
this only so much friction is called into play as suffices to 
prevent sliding, provided that this amount is less than the limiting 
friction. If the acute angle which SS^ makes with the axis of P 
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is less than tan””* /x, the friction dF necessary to prevent sliding is 
less than the limiting friction fidR, Hence P must travel along 



8S' in such a diiection that the abscissa R continues to increase 
positively. In this case the friction does not again become limiting 
during the impact. 

But if the acute angle which SS' makes with the axis of R 
is greater than tan~^/x, the ratio of dF to dR is numerically 
greater than fi, and more friction is necessary to prevent sliding 
than can be called into play. The friction therefore continues 
to be limiting, and P, after reaching SS', must travoJ ak)ng a 
straight line, making the same angle with the axis ofR that AL 
does. This straight line must lie on the opposite side of 88' 
because the acute angle which 88' makes with -d/i is greater than 
the angle LAR. Also since the point P has crossed 88' the 
direction of relative sliding and therefore the direction of friction 
is changed. In this case it is clear that the friction continues 
limiting throughout the impact. 

An example of each of these three cases is given in the triple 
diagram. The figures differ in the position of the line of no 
sliding. In all the three figures the representative point travels 
from A along a straight line AL such that the angle LAR is 
equal to tan~^/i. In fig. (1) the line of no sliding, viz. SS\ makes 
80 large an angle with AR that AL does not intersect it in the 
positive quadrant. The friction therefore retains its limiting 
value throughout the impact. In the other two figures AL and 
88' intersect in some point Q. In fig. (2) the angle 88'A is less 
than the angle LAR, the representative point therefore after 
reaching Q travels along Q8', In fig. (3) the angle 88'A is greater 
than the angle LAR, the representative point therefore after 
reaching Q travels along a straight line QB on the other side 
of 88' such that the angle QBA is equal to the angle QAR, 

When P passes the straight line GC\ compression ceases and 
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restitution begins. But the passage is marked by no peculiarity 
except this. If JSj be the abscissa of the point at which P crosses 




Fig. 3. 


CC\ the whole impact, for experimental 4’easons, is supposed to 
terminate Avhen the abscissa of P is —(1 4-e), e being the 
measure of the elasticity of the two bodies. 

It is obvious that a great variety of cases may occur according 
to the relative positions of the three straight lines AL, SS' and 
CC\ But in all cases the progress of the impact may be traced 
by the method just explained, which may be briefly summed up 
in the following rule. The repreHentative point P travels along AL 
until it meets SS\ It then proceeds either along SS\ or along a 
straight line making the saine angle with the axis of R as AL does, 
but lying on the opposite side of SS', The one along 'ivhich it 
proceeds is the steeper to the axis of F. It travels along this line in 
such a direction as to make the abscissa R increase, and continues 
to he in this straight line to the end of the impact. The complete 
value of R for the tvhole impact is found by multiplying the abscissa> 
of the point at which P crosses CC' by 1 -h c. The complete value 
of F is the corresponding ordinate of P. Substituting these in the 
dynamical equations (1) and (2), the motion just after impact may 
be easily found. 

If iSy=(), we have S— — aF—hR. In this case the line of no 
sliding passes through the origin A. If the acute angle which 
this straight line makes with the axis of R is less than tan~*/a, i.e. 
if hja is numerically less than p, the representative point travels 
along this straight line in such a direction that its abscissa R 
continually increases. The friction is therefore less than its 
limiting value throughout the impact. 

If the acute angle whicli the line of no sliding makes with the 
axis of R is greater than tan”^ p, i.e. if b/a is numerically greater 
than py the r( presentative point travels along a straight line AL 
making with the axis of JS an acute angle LAR equal to tnir^ p. 
This straight line lies on the positive or negative side of -diJ 
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according as S is positive or negative. Since the numerical value 
of b is greater than a/n, and F= ± /juRy the term ~ bR governs the 
sign of S, hence S has the opposite sign to b. It follows that the 
straight line AL lies within the acute angle tvhich the line of 
no sliding makes with AR. Thus in fig. (1), AL is on the positive 
side, in fig. (2) on the negative side of AR. As AL cannot again 
meet the line of no sliding the friction has its limiting value 
throughout the impact. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The representative point continues its journey along either 

or ALy as the case may be, to the end of the impact. The 
complete value of R for the whole impact is found by multiplying 
the abscissa of the point at which F crosses CC by 1 e. The 
complete value of F is the corresponding ordinate of P, Sub¬ 
stituting these in the dynamical equations the motion just after 
impact may be found. 

195. If the bodies are smooth, the straight line AL coincides 
with the axis of R. The representative point P tiavels along 
the axis of P, and the complete value of R for the whole impact 
is found by multiplying the abscissa of 0 by \ + e. 

If the bodies are perfectly rough (Art. 156), the straight line 
AL coincides with the axis of P. The representative point P 
travels along the axis of F until it arrives at the point S, It 
then travels along the line of no sliding SS' until it reaches the 
line GG' of greatest cornpre.ssiou. If the bodies are inelastic, the 
coordinates Pi, Pi of this intersection are the values of R and P 
recjuired." But if the bodies are imperfectly elastic the representa¬ 
tive point continues its journey along the line of no sliding. The 
complete value of R for the whole impact is then = R^ (1 +6), 
and the complete value of P may be found by substituting this 
value for R in the equation of the line of no sliding. 

196. It is not necessary that the friction should keep the 
same direction during the impact. The friction must keep one 
sign when P travels along AL, But when P reaches SS\ its 
direction of motion changes, and the friction dF called into play 
in the time dt may have the same sign as before or the opposite. 
But it is clear that the friction can change sign only once during 

11 


R. D. 
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the impact. If 6 = 0, the stmight line SS' is pery)cndicular to the 
axis of F, and in this case it is clear that the friction cannot 
change sign. 

It is possible that the friction may continue limiting through¬ 
out the impact, so that the bodies slide on each other throughout. 
The necessary conditions are that either the straight line SS' 
must be less steep to the axis of F than AL, or the point F 
must not reach the straight line SS' until its abscissa has be¬ 
come greater than F,. The condition for the first case is that 
/) must be greater than /aa. The abscissae of the intersections 

of AL with SS' and 00' are respectively jKm =-^ i ^^nd 

^ ^ ajjL + 0 

(j 

= j ^ The necessary conditions for the second case are 

bfjL> -f- 

that Ry must be positive, and R^, either negative or positively 
greater than Ri(l 4-e?). 


197. Ex. 1, Xtebound of a ball. A spherical bally moving without rotation on 
a smooth horizo)ital planCy impinges with velocity V against a rough vertical wall 
whose coejficient of friction is p. The line of motion of the centre of gravity before 
incidence making an angle a with the normal to the wally determine the motion just 
after impact. 

This is the general problem of tiie motion of a spherical hall projected without 
initial rotation against any rough elastic plau(,\ Thus it applies to a billiard ball 
impinging against a cushion, or to a “livt's” hall projected against a wall, or to 
a cricket ball rebounding from the ground. When the ball lias any initial rotation 
the problem is, in general, a problem in three dimensions and will be discussed 
further on. 



In the figure the plane of the paper represents a horizontal plane drawn 
through the centre of the ball. The vertical plane against which the ball impinges 
intersects the plane of the paper in 45. 

Let Uy V be the velocities of the centre at any time t after the commencement 
of the impact resolved along and perpendicular to the wall. Let co be the angular 
velocity at the same instant. Let II and F be the normal and frictional blows from 
the beginning of the impact up to that instant. Let M be the mass and r the 
radius of the sphere. Then we have 

^1/ (u - V sin a) = - F, M (r -f V cos a) = /2, Mk^u) — Fr. 
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* 4 “ 

The velocity of sliding of the point of contact is S=iu~ ?’w= Tsiii a — — . 

The velocity of compression of the point of contact is C = - v ~ V cos a - . 

J.2 

Measure a length AS in the figure to represent “ i ~p J/l'sin a, and a length 

AC to represent iTiKcosa, along the axes of F and R respectively. Then SJi and 
CB drawn parallel to the directions of R and F will be the lines of no sliding and 

k- 

of greatest compression. Also we see that tan 7^4 C — tan a = « tan a. In the 

beginning of the impact the sphere slides on the wall* hence the representative 
point P, whose coordinates are R and F, begins to describe the straight line i^’ = yu7?. 


If fx^ '^inna, this straight line cuts the line of no sliding SB in some point L 
before it cuts the line of greatest compression. Hence the representative point 
describes the broken line ALAI. At the moment of greatest compression, F and R 
are the coordinates of B. 


Therefore 7' = ^ MV sin a, R = M V cos a. 

These results are independent of /x because we see from the figure that more 
than enough friction coubl be called into play to destroy the sliding motion. 

If /x<| tana, the straight line F~/ulR cuts the line of greatest compression CB 
in some point 77 before it cuts the line of no sliding. The friction is therefore 
insufficient to destroy the sliding. At the moment of greatest compression F and R 

arc the coordinates of 77, 7'’ = /Ltil/rcosa, R~MVcosa. 

If the sphere be inelastic we have only to substitute these values of F and R in tlie 
equations of motion to find the values of w, w just after impact. 


If the sphere be imperfectly elastic with a coeflicient of elasticity <?, the repre¬ 
sentative point P will continue its progress until its abscissa is given by 

7\ = 37rcOHa (I -f c). 

Take AC' to represent this value of and draw C'B' parallel to CB. Then, as 

before, we see that tan 7I'yl C'= f ^. 

7 1 A-e 

If T+r* representative point describes some broken line like ALB\ 
and cuts SB' before it cuts B'C. In this case F and R are the coordinates of B', 


F= i M V sin a, R = MV cos a (1 -f e). 

If /x<:| representative point describes some unbroken line like AHK, 

and cuts B'C before it cuts SB'. In this case F and R are the coordinates of K, 
F~pMV cos a (1 4-^), E-MV cos a (1 + c). 

Let be the angle the direction of motion of the centre of the ball makes with 
the normal to the wall after impact, then tan/3 = u/v. We see therefore that 

tana-M(I-f«) ^ i xi. 2 tan a 

tan/3 = ^ —or =-^.— , according as /x is greater or less than ^ . 

Ex. 2. An imperfectly elastic cricket ball is projected so that it is rotating 
with an angular velocity Q about a horizontal axis perpendicular to the plane of 
the parabola described by its centre. Just before it strikes the ground the velocity 

11^2 
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of the centre is V, and the direction of motion makes an angle a with the normal. 
Show that the angle of rebound /3 is given by either 
5 2 rQ 

ctan taua + ;;; ,, -- , or — tan a - fill i-e), 

^ 1 7 1 cos a 

2 I rfi I 1 

according as u is greater or less than - -(tan a ~ } -— . 

® 7 I V cos a) i + c 

Ex. 3. A sphere of radius a roils on the ground with velocity U and impinges 
normally against a vertical wall whose coefficients of friction and elasticity are fjt, 
and e. If /u (1 <')>^ the sliding will terminate before the end of the period of 

impact, and the sphere will therefore rebound with a horizontal velocity - Ue and 
a vertical velocity ^ U [this follows by taking moments about the point of contact]. 
The centre of the sphere will then describe a parabola and the sphere will after¬ 
wards impinge on the ground. If the ground be inelastic and have a coefficient of 
friction the sliding will not terminate before the end of the impact. At 

the end of the impact the centre of the sphere has a velocity - V (e - and the 
angular velocity is (2 -5 m') VjTa. The friction continues to act as a finite force so 
that the sphere finally rolls on the ground wdth a uniform velocity U {e - 

Ex. 4. A thin uniform hemispherical shell of radius a with its base vertical is 
rotating with an angular velocity Q about a horizontal axis through its centre of 
gravity parallel to the base. It is placed with a point on its base in contact with a 
fixed rough horizontal plane. Prove that if the coefficient of elasticity is equal to 
and the coefficient of friction is greater than 2, the point of contact with the plane 
begins after the impact to move vertically with a velocity 

198. Ex. 1. Show that the representative point P a.s it travels in the manner 
described in the text must cross the line of greatest compression, and that the 
abscissa R of the point at which it crosses this straight line must be positive. 

Ex. 2. Show that the conic whose equation referred to the axes of R and F is 
aF^-\-2bFR-h a'R‘ — €, where € is some constant, is an ellipse, and that the straight 
lines of no sliding and greatest compression are parallel to the conjugates of the 
axes of F and R respectively. Show also that the intersection of the straight 
lines of no sliding and greatest compression .must lie in that angle formed by the 
conjugate diameters which contains oris contained by the first quadrant. 

Ex. 3. Two bodies, each turning about a fixed point, impinge on each other; 
find the motion just after impact. 

Let Gy G\ in the figure of Art. 187, be taken as the fixed points. Taking 
moments about the fixed points, the results will be nearly the same as those given 
in the case considered in the text. 


Initial Motions, 

199. Breakagfe of a support. Let a system of bodies be in 
equilibrinm and let one of the supports suddenly give way. It is 
required to find the initial motions of the several bodies and the 
initial values of the reactions ivhich exist between them. 

The problem of finding the initial motion of a dynamical 
system is the same as that of expanding the coordinates of the 
moving particles in powers of the time t Let (jr, y, 6) be the 
coordinates of any body of the system. For the sake of brevity 
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let the suffix zero denote initial values. Thus denotes the 
initial value of By Taylor's theorem we have 

a? = a -h ^ 01-2 + ^‘o -g +.(1): 

the term is omitted because we suppose the system to start 
from rest. 

Firstly^ let only the initial values of the reactions be required. 
The dynamical equations contain the coordinates, their second 
diflFerential coefficients with regard to t, and the unknown 
reactions. There are as many geometrical equations as re¬ 
actions. From these we liave to eliminate the second differential 
coefficients and find the reactions. The process, which is really 
the same as the first method of solution described in Art. 135, 
is as follows. 

Write down the geometrical equations, differentiate each twice 
and then simplify the results by substituting for the coordinates 
their initial values. Thus, if we use Cartesian coordinates, let 
<\> {x, y, d) = 0 be any geometrical relation, we have since Xq = 0, 

2/0 = 0 , 00 = 0 , 1 ! , # 

The process of differentiating the equations may sometimes 
be much simplified when the origin has been so chosen that the 
initial values of some at least of the coordinates are zero. We 
may then simplify the equations by neglecting the squares and 
products of all such coordinates. For if we have a term a?, its 
second differential coefficient is 2{xx -f ^), and if the initial value 
of X is zero, this vanishes. 

The geometrical equations must be obtained by supposing the 
bodies to have their displaced positions, because we require to 
differentiate them. But this is not the case with the dynamical 
equations. These we may write down on the supposition that 
each body is in its initial position. These equations may be 
obtained according to the rules given in Art. 135. The* forms 
there given for the effective forces admit in this problem of some 
simplifications. Thus, since ro ~ 0, the accelerations along 

and perpendicular to the radius vector take the simple forms ro 
and r^o- So again the acceleration v^jp along the normal vanishes. 
If, for example, we know the initial direction of motion of the 
centre of gravity of any one of the bodies, we may conveniently 
resolve along the normal to the path. This will supply an equation 
which contains only the impressed forces and such tensions or re¬ 
actions as may act on the body. If there be only one reaction, 
this equation will suffice to determine its initial value. 
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The rule may be shortly stated thus. Write down the geome¬ 
trical equations of the system in its general position. Differentiate 
each Uvice and then simplify the results by substituting for the co¬ 
ordinates their initial values. Write down the dynamical equations 
of the system supposed to be in its initial position. Eliminate the 
second differential coefficients and we shall have sufficient equations 
to find the initial values of the reactions. 

We may also deduce from the equations the values of Xq, ]/o, do, 
and thus by substituting in equation (1) vve have found the initial 
motion up to terms depending on 


200 . Secondlyy let the initial motion be required. As differential 
coefficients of a high order sometimes present themselves in this 
part of the problem it will be more convenient to use accents 
instead of dots to represent the differential coefficients with regard 
to the time. Thus x will be written x\ 

The number of terms of the series (1) which it may be necessary 
to retain depends on the nature of the problem. Suppose the 
radius of curvature of the path described by the centre of gravity 
of one of the bodies to be required. We have 

^ xy'-yV'- 

Putting u = xy" — y'x' we have after differentiation 

t t fff f nt 

u ^xy -yx , 
u" — xy^"^ — yV'" 4- x"y" — y"x'\ 
u" — xy^ — y'x"^ -p 2 {x'y'"' — 

Substituting in Taylor’s Theorem and remembering that 

x^ == 0, yo = 0, 




h{^o'yf' - ^o"yo")+ i{xofio"'-xl^yf )4 .. 


similarly {x^ + y-)* = {xp + ypf. 


If then the body start from rest, the radius of curvature is 
zero. But if xfyf — x^^'y^' = 0, the direction of the acceleration 
is stationary for a moment. We then have 






^o‘V- 


To find these differential coefficients we may proceed thus. 
Differentiate each dynamical equation twice and then reduce it 
to its initial form by writing for x^ y, &c. their initial values, 
and for x, y, & zero. Di&rentiate each geometrical equation 
four times and then reduce each to its initial form. We shall 


thus have sufficient equations to determine xf\ Ac., 
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J?o, iio', &c., where R is any one of the unknown reactions. 
It is often of advantage to eliminate the unknown reactions from 
the equations before differentiation. We then have only th(‘ tin- 
known coefficients &c. entering into thi‘ e(juations. 


These operations may in general be much abbreviated by some simple con¬ 
siderations. Let a dynamical equation be of the fo.m 

where L, 31, N, P are functions of x, y, 0 only. Differentiating twice and putting 
Xf)' = 0, yo' = 0, - 0, we have 

-f A (/.J-,/'-h 3///o" I- XOu" + P) - 1), 


where 


A - J 


d 

dx 


+ !fo' 



If we write x — y = yo + 'n^ Ac* so that rj, Ac. are small (|uantitieB, it is easy 

to see that all the terms in L, 31, Ac. which contain f-, ?/' vc. disappear from the 
final equation. When therefore we have to findir^,*^, by differentiating the 

dynamical equations, it is only nau^ssary that the coejficients L, .V, <tV. should he 
correct to the first power of the small quantities. 


In the same way if 0 (.r, y, 0)=:O be a geometrical equation, we see that its 
fourth differential coefficient reduces to 


dy> 

dx 


ddt 


d0 

d0 


Bird- 


BAV = 0* 


It is therefore only necessary that the geometrical equations should be correct to the 
second power of the small quantities. 

In the same way if we require the initial values of the sixth differential co¬ 
efficients we must form the dynamical equations correct to the second order and the 
geometrical equations to the third order. 


We shall afterwards see that these initial differential coefficients may be more 
easily deduced from Lagrange's equations. 


If we know the direction of motion of one of the centres of 
gravity under consideration, we can take the axis of y a tangent 

to its path. We then have where iC is of the second 

order and y of the first order of small quantities. We may therefore 
neglect the squares of w and the cubes of y. This will greatly 
simplify the equations. If the body start from rest we have 

Xq =» 0, and if = 0, we may then use the formula p = 3 . 

Xq 


The corresponding formula for p in polar coordinates may be obtained in the 
same way. W© have when Tq {rQ'0Q" - ro"0f')^O 


3 ,, 3r„*9„"» + 6r„"*0„' 


+ Vo 


201. Ex. 1. A circular disc is hung up by three equal strings attached to three 
points at equal distances on its circumference, and fastened to a peg vertically over 
the centre of the disc. One of these strings being cut, determine the initial tensions 
of the other two. 
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Let 0 be the peg, AB the circle seen by an eye in its plane. Let OA be the 

string which is cut, let C be the middle 
point of the chord joining the points of 
the circle to which the two other strings 
are attached. Then the two tensions, 
each equal to 'J\ are throughout the 
motion equivalent to a resultant tension 
E along CO. If 2a be the angle between 
the two strings, we have E = 2T cos a. 

Let I be the length of OC', /3 the angle GOC, a the radius of the disc. Let {x, y) 
be the coordinates of the (Unplaced position of the centre of gravity with reference 
to the origin 0 , x being measured horizontally to the left and y vertically down¬ 
wards. Let d be the angle which the displaced position of the disc makes with AB. 

By drawing the disc in its disidaced position it will be seen that the coordinates 
of the displaced position of C are x - / sin ^ cos d and y - I sin sin 0. Hence since 
the length OC remains constant and equal to /, we have 

JT- + //® - 21 sin ^ (x cos ^ -f y sin cos^ 

Since the initial tensions only are required, it is sufficient to differentiate this 
twice. Since w'e may neglect the squares of small quantities, we may omit and 
put cos^=-l, Bin 6 = 6. The process of differentiation will not then be very long, 
for it is easy to see beforehand what terms will disiip])ear when we equate the 
differential coefficients (i, y, 0) to zero, and put for (j:, y, 0) their initial values 
(0, I cos 0). \V e get Hq cos ~ sin /3 (.ro -f I cos l^0o). 

This equation may also be obtained by an artifice which is often useful. The 
motion of G is made up of the motion of C and the motion of G relatively to C. 
Since C begins to describe a circle from rest, its acceleration along CO is zero. 
Again, the acceleration of G relatively to C w'hen resolved along CO is GC0 cob fi. 
The resolved acceleration of G is the sum of these two, but it is also equal to 
yo cos /3 - i-'o sin /3. Hence the equation follows at once. 

In this problem we require the dynamical equations only in their initial form. 
These are = E^ sin my^ - mg - Eq cob /S, ~ E^^l sin cos /9, 

where m is the mass of the body. Substituting in the geometrical equation we find 
_ /c* cos /8 

'u “ ^ 12 gjj^a ^ jjQgg ^ * 

The tension of any string, before the string OA was cut, may be found by the 
rules of statics, and is clearly = ^mg sec 7 , where 7 is the angle A OG. Hence the 
change of tension can be found. 

Ex. 2 . A number of uniform straight rods of the same weight and length, 
freely jointed end to end, are supported in a horizontal straight line, with the 
extreme end of the last rod fixed. If the supports are all removed at once, obtain 
equations to determine the initial angular accelerations of the different rods and 
prove that if w„, are those of any three adjacent rods, 

[Math. Tripos, 1903. 

Let wq, wi... be the angular accelerations of the m+1 rods, the 

vertical accelerations of their centres, /?<,, Ri...E^j^^ the reactions at the ends of 


the rods. Since ^**=:a*/3, we have 

-f-2. {1)» 

= + = Ac.(2), 
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and by geometry + au „=«,+] - ow„+,. 

These give =0.(8). 


It immediately follows by substitution from (1) that + = 

To find the initial accelerations wo.., we solve the equation of differences 
(3) by putting This gives c* + 4c + l = 0, hence if a, ^ are the roots of the 

quadratic, R^=Aa^^ + B^, To find B we examine the geometrical conditions 
at the ends. It is given that one end is fixed, hence wo- aa>o = 0, A - 

If the other end is free, += These two conditions 

determine A and B. 

The problem might also have been solved by Lagrange’s method. 

202 . Ex, 1. Two strings of equal length have each an extremity tied to a 
weight C and their other extremities tied to two points A, B in the same horizontal 
line. If one be cut, the tension of the other will be instantaneously altered in the 
ratio 1 : 2 cos* ^ C. [St Pet. Coll. 

Ex. 2. An elliptic lamina is supported with its plane vertical and transverse 
axis horizontal by two weightless pins passing through the foci. If one pin be 
released, show that, if the eccentricity of the ellipse be the pressure on the 

other pin is initially unaltered. [Coll. Exam. 

Ex. 3. Three equal particles A, B, C repelling each other with any forces are 
tied together by three strings of unequal length, so as to form a triangle right- 
angled at If the string joining B and C be cut, prove that the instantaneous 

changes of tension of the strings joining BJ, CA will be iTcos B and J T cos C 
respectively, where B and C are the angles opposite the strings joining CA^ AB 
respectively, and T is the repulsive force between B and C. 

Ex. 4. Two uniform equal rods, each of mass ru, are placed in the form of 
the letter X on a smooth horizontal plane, the upper and lower extremities being 
connected by equal strings; show that, whichever string be cut, the tension of the 
other is the same function of the inclination of the rods, and initially is ^mg sin o, 
where a is the initial inclination of the rods. [St Pet. Coll. 

Ex. 5. A horizontal rod of mass m and length 2a hangs by two parallel 
strings of length 2a attached to its ends: an angular velocity w being suddenly 
communicated to it about a vertical axis through its centre, show that the initial 
increase of tension of either string equals and that the rod rises through 

a space a^uj^jdg, [Coll. Exam, 

Ex. 6. A particle is suspended by three equal strings of length a from three 
points forming an equilateral triangle of side 2b in a horizontal plane. If one 
string be cut, the tension of each of the others will be instantaneously changed in 

the ratio -—p.- . [Coll. Exam, 

Ex. 7. A sphere resting on a rough horizontal plane is divided into an infinite 
number of solid lunes and tied together again with a string; the axis through which 
the plane faces of the lunes pass being vertical. Show that if the string be cut the 
pressure on the plane will be instantaneously diminished in the ratio 45Kr^: 2048. 

[Emm. Coll. 1871. 

Ex. 8. A smooth sphere rests on a horizontal plane and an equal sphere is 
supported on it, the line of centres making an angle with the vertical; prove that 
just after the supports are removed the ratio of the pressures on the plane and 
between the spheres is 2 : cos 0. [Coll. Exam. 
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Ex. 9. A small ring of mass p is strung on a rod, of mass m and length 2«, 
capable of turning about one extremity as a fixed point. The system starts from 
rest with the rod horizontal and the ring at a distance e from the fixed point. Show 
that the polar coordinates of the ring referred to the fixed point are c + and 

Find also and prove that Thence find the initial radius 

of curvature of the path of the particle. [May Exam, 1888. 

Ex. 10. A solid hemisphere of mass M rests on a perfectly rough horizontal 
plane and a particle of mass m is gently placed on it at a distance c from the 
centre. Prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path described by the 
particle is where k is the radius of gyration of the hemisphere about a 

tangent at the vertex. [Math. Tripos, 1888. 

Ex, 11. A garden roller is at rest on a horizontal plane, rough enough to 
prevent sliding, the handle being so held that the plane through the axis of the 
cylinder and the centre of gravity of the handle makes an angle a with the 
horizon. Show that when the handle is let go the initial radius of curvature of 
the path described by the centre of gravity is 

c (sin- a -f- 7i cos'-^ a) -/n where {n ~ i) M {k‘^ = via^, 

(’ is the distaiKie of the centre ot gravity of the handle from the axis of the 
cylinder, jn its mass, Mk'‘^ the moment of inertia of the cylinder about its axis, 
and a its radius. [Math. Tripos, 1894. 


Ex. 12, A uniform rod of mass m and length 2a has masses equal to m 
attached to its ends. A string, one end of which is attached to the middle point 
of the rod, passes over a smooth pulley and sustains at its other end a weight 3m, 
The system is in equilibrium, the rod being horizontal. The particle m falls off 
from one end of the rod; prove that (1) the initial acceleration of the mass 3m 
equals 7<7/l7; (2) the initial angular acceleration of the rod is 18<//17a; (3) the 
radius of curvature of the initial path of the other end of the rod is 2a (11/18)^. 

[Coll. Exam. 1904. 


Ex. 13. A uniform cube of edge 2a and mass M rests symmetrically on two 
shelves, each of length 4a and mass g3/, and is hinged to one shelf at the edge of 
the cube, and the shelves are attached to smooth hinges at a distance 8a apart, 
being supported in a horizontal position. If that shelf is released to which the 
cube is hinged, prove that the initial pressure on the edge of the fixed shelf is 

and that the initial reaction at the hinge to which the cube is 

45 16/x 

attached is inclined to the horizon at an angle tan“^ 5/3. [Coll. Exam. 1904. 


On Relative Motion or Moving Axes, 

203. In many dynamical problems the relative motion of 
the different bodies of the system is all that is required. In such 
cases it will be an advantage if we can determine this without 
finding the absolute motion of each body in space. Let us suppose 
that the motion relative to some one body (A) is required. There 
are then two cases to be considered, (1) when the body (A) has 
a motion of translation only, and (2) when it has a motion of 
rotation only. The case in which the body (.4) has a motion both 
of translation and rotation may be regarded as a combination of 
these two cases. Let us consider them in order. 
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204. The Fundamental Theorem, Let it be required to 
find the motion of any dynamical system relative to some moving 
point C. We may clearly reduce C to rest by applying to every 
element of the system an acceleration equal and opposite to that 
of C. It is also necessary to suppose that an initial velocity equal 
and opposite to that of C has been applied to each element. 

Let / be the acceleration of C at any time t. If every particle 
m of a body be acted on by the same accelerating force f parallel 
to any given direction, it is clear that these are together equi¬ 
valent to a force f^ni acting at the centre of gravity. Hence to 
reduce any point G of a system to rest, it will be sufficient to 
apply to the centre of gravity of each body in d direction opposite 
to that of the acceleration of C a force measured by Mf, where 
M is the mass of the body and f the acceleration of C. 

The point G may now be taken as the origin of coordinates. 
We may also take moments about it as if it were a point fixed 
in space. 


Let us consider the equation of moments a little more minutely. 
L(‘t ('r, 6) be the polar coordinates of any element of a body 
whose mass is m referred to (7 as origin. The accelerations of the 

particle are ~ r and ^ along and perpendicular 

to the radius vector r. Taking moments about G we get 

/moment round C of the impressed forces 
^ d / ^d£\ _ I plus the moment round G of the reversed 
(ft/^ 1 effective forces of G supposed to act at the 
(centre of gravity. 


If the point G be fixed in the body and move with it, dOjdt 
will be the same for every element of the body, and, as in Art. 88, 


we 


have 2m (r^ 


d / ^d6 


dt \ dt 




dti' 


205. From the general equation of moments about a moving 
point G we learn that we may use the equation 

d<a moment of forces about G 
dt moment of inertia about C 
in the following cases. 

Firstly, If the point G be fixed both in the body and in space; 
or if the point (7, being fixed in the body, move in space with 
uniform velocity; for the acceleration of (7 is zero. 

Secondly, If the point C be the centre of gravity; for in that 
case, though the acceleration of C is not zero, yet the moment 
vanishes. 
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Thirdly, If the point G be the instantaneous centre of rota¬ 
tion, and the motion be a small oscillation or an initial motion 
which starts from rest. At the time t the body is turning about (7, 
and the velocity of C is therefore zero. At the time t 4- dty the 
body is turning about some point O' very near to 0. Let 00' = da, 
then the velocity of 0 is (ada. Hence in the time dt the velocity 
of 0 has increased from zero to (oda, therefore its acceleration is 
wdajdU To obtain the accurate equation of moments about 0 we 
must apply the effective force ^m.codajdt in the reversed direction 
at the centre of gravity. But in small oscillations o) and dajdt 
are both small quantities whose squares and products are to be 
neglected, and in an initial motion o) is zero. Hence the moment 
of this force must be neglected, and the equation of motion will 
be the same as if G had been a fixed point. 

It is to be observed that we may take moments about any 
point very near to the instantaneous centre of rotation, but it will 
usually be more convenient to take moments about the centre in 
its disturbed position. If there be atiy unknown reactions at the 
centre of rotation, their moments will then be zero. 


206. If the accurate equation of moments about the instan¬ 
taneous centre be required, we may proceed thus. Let L be the 
moment of the impressed forces about the instantaneous centre, 
0 the centre of gravity, r the distance between the centre of 
gravity and the instantaneous centre C, M the mass of the body ; 
then the moment of the impressed forces and the reversed 

effective forces about (7 is A — Mcd ^ . r cos GC'C. 

dt 


If k be the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity, the 

d(ii dr 

equation of motion becomes M {k^— L — Mwr , 
writing for cos GG'C its value drjda. 


207. Impulsive forces. The argument of Art. 204 may 
evidently be also applied to impulsive forces. We may thus obtain 
very simply a solution of the problem considered in Art. l7l. 

A body is moving in any manner when suddenly a point 0 in the body is con¬ 
strained to move in some given manner; it is required to find the motion relative to 0. 

To reduce O to rest, we must apply at the centre of gravity G a momentum 
equal to Mf, where / is the resultant of the reversed velocity of 0 after the change 
and the velocity of 0 before the change. If w, w' be the angular velocities of the 
body before and after the change, and r=: OG, we have, by taking moments about 0, 
(r^-f (w - w) = moment of / about 0. 

Now the moment about 0 of a velocity at G is equal and opposite to the moment 
about G of the same velocity applied at 0. Hence if L, L' be the moments about 
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G of the velocity of 0 just before and just after the change, and k be the radius 
of gyration about the centre of gravity, we have u ~ ^ —♦ 

208. Ex. Tuw heavy particles whose masses are vi and in' are connected by an 
inextensible string^ which is laid over the vertex of a double inclined plane whose 
mass is il/, and tchich is capable of moving freely on a smooth horizontal plane. 
Find the force tvhich must act on the wedge that the system may he in a state of 
relative equilibriam. 

Here it will, be convenient to reduce the wedge to rest by appl>'ing to every 
particle an acceleration f equal and opposite to that of the wedge. Supposing this 
done, the whole system is in equilibrium. If F be the required force, we have by 
resolving horizontally {M + ni -f m')f^F, 

Let a, o' be the inclinations of the sides of the wedge to the horizontal. The 
particle m is acted on by mg vertically and mf horizontally. Hence the tension 
of the string is w (r/sin o-f/cos a). By considering the particle m', we find the 
tension to be also m'(.^/sin a-/cos o'). Equating these two we have 

. rn' sin a' - m sin a 

/= ^--- g. 

rn cos a -I- M cos a 

Hence F is found. Since /, and therefore also the horizontal and vertical 
accelerations of either particle, are constants, it follows that the path of either 
particle in space is a parabola^ whose axis is parallel to the direction of the resultant 
acceleration of that particle. 

209. A cylindrical cavity ivhose section is any oval curve and whose generating 
lines are horizontal is made in a cubical mass which can slide freely on a smooth 
horizontal plane. The surface of the cavity is perfectly rough and a sphere is placed 
in it at rest so that the vertical plane through the centres of gravity of the mass and 
the sphere is perpendicular to the generating lines of the cylinder, A momentum B 
is communicated to the cube by a blow in this vertical plane. Find the motion of the 
sphere relatively to the cube and the least value of the blow that the sphere may not 
leave the surface of the cavity. 

Simultaneously with the blow B there will be an impulsive friction between the 
cube and the sphere. Let M, m be the masses of the cube and sphere, a the radius 
of the sphere, k its radius of gyration about a diameter. Let Fo be the initial 
velocity of the cube, t'o that of the centre of the sphere relatively to the cube, coq the 
initial angular velocity. Then by resolving horizontally for the whole system, and 
taking moments for the sphere alone about the point of contact, we have 


m (j’o+ Ko) + = a Ko) + = 0 .(1), 

and since there is no sliding vo-awo —0 .(2). 


To find the subsequent motion, let {.r, y) be the coordinates of the centre of the 
sphere referred to rectangular axes attached to the cubical mass, x being horizontal 
and y vertical, then, the equation to the cylindrical cavity being^iven, y is a known 
function of x. Let i// be the angle which the tangent to the cavity at the point of con¬ 
tact of the sphere makes with the horizon, then tan '^Jz — dyldx. Let Kbe the velocity 


of the cubical mass, then, by Art. 132, m .(3)* 

If To be the initial vis viva and ?/(, the initial value of y, we have by the 
equation of vis viva 

”* |(rft ('!/t) ^ ^ . 
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where u is the angular velocity of the sphere at the time t. If v be the velocity of 
the centre of the sphere relatively to the cul)e, we have since there is no sliding 


v=^au}. Eliminating V and to from these equations, we have 

(S)' • .<■’>’ 

where Cg - . - py + 2{/y^^ .(6*). 

{M + m) j.V-f (3/ + m)-| 


This equation gives the motion of the sphere relatively to the culie. 

210- Ex. 1. A spherical hollow of radius a is made in a cube of glass of 
mass d/, and a particle of mass m is placed within. The cube is then set in motion 
on a smooth horizontal plane so that the particle just gets round the sphere, 
remaining in contact with it. If the velocity of projection is 1', prove that 

bag -f iagmjM. [Coll. Exam. 

Let us reduce the cube to rest. Let li be the normal pressure on the cube, ff the 
angle the radius of the particle makes with the downward vertical. The whole 
horizontal effective force on the cube is R sin B. By Art. 204 we apply to every 
particle an acceleration A'sin and an initial velocity e(iual and opposite lo V. 

The particle in is then acted on by a force mRmn BjM in a horizontal direction in 
addition to the reaction R and the weight vig. The equations of motion of the 
particle are 

maB— - R sin ^cos 0 - mg sin .(1), 

Wind- = R -f R sin- 6 - mg cos 0 .(‘2). 

Put d = w and 6--oidicldO and eliminate R, we find 
d(o ... 

2nw— {M + vi sin-^) -i- 2auj'-'m sin B cos B=^ ~ 2Mg sin 0 {M + m), 


{M + m sin-6) — (' + 2/; (.1/ + m) cos 0, 

To find C we notice that w = Vja when ^ - 0. 

.• aV {M + VI sin^0) = MV^ ~ 2ga (il/ -+-?«) (1 - cos 0) .(3). 

This equation follows also from the principle of vis viva, as in Art. 209. 

From (2) we obtain 

R (M 4 - VI 8in2 0) = Mvi (aw^ 4 - y cos .(4). 


In order that the particle may not leave the surface of the hollow and fall inside, it 
is necessary that R should not be negative. Hence, when the particle just^goes 
round R must vanish at the point P where R is a minimum. It follows that both 
R and dR/dB must vanish at P. Differentiating (4) as it stands, we have 

adw^ld0=g sin 0. . 

Differentiate (3) as it stands and substitute these values of and du^jdO. After 
a slight reduction, we find 

(di 4 - m sin^ sin d = 0.(6). 

This equation gives d=7r, showing that the point P is at the highest point of the 
hollow. It follows from (3) that the particle will just not leave the cube if has 
the value given in the enunciation. 
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In order that the particle may go all round and not oscillate it is also necessary 
that the value of given by (3) should not vanish. This clearly cannot happen 
when has the given value. 

Ex. 2. A perfectly rough ball is placid within a hollow cylindrical garden roller 
at its lowest point, and the roller is then drawn along a level walk with a uniform 
velocity V. Show that the ball will roll quite round the interior of the roller, if 
r- be > V i? ^ being the radius of the ball, and b that of the roller. 


211. Moving Axes. Next, let us consider the case in which 
we wish to refer the motion to two straight lines Of, Oij at right 
angles, turning round a fixed origin 0 with angular velocity o). 

Let Ox, Oy be any fixed axes at right angles and let the 
angle xO^—d. Let ^ = OM, r) — PM be the coordinates of any 
point P. Let u, v be the resolved velocities and X, F the resolved 
accelerations of the point P in the directions Of, Ot). 

It is evident that the motion of P is made up of the motions 
of the two points M, X 
by simple addition. The 
resolved parts of the 
velocity of M are d^/dt 
and feu along and per¬ 
pendicular to OM. The 
resolved parts of the 
velocity of N are in the 
same way dTj/dt and rjoy 
along and perpendicular 

to ON, By adding these with their proper signs we have 
(if drj . 



Since acceleration is the rate of increase of velocity just as 
velocity is the rate of increase of space, we obtain the corresponding 
formulae for X, F by writing u, v for a\ y. We thus have 


„ da 


Y = 


dv 

dt + ua>. 


In the same way by adding the accelerations of M and N we 
have 


<i^f t 2 ^ ^ / 2 \ 


d^x d^v 

By using these formulae instead of ^ and 
the motion to the moving axes Of, Orj, 
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212. Ex. 1. Let the axes 0^, Or) be oblique and make an angle a with each 
other; prove that, if the velocity in space be represented by two components u, v 
parallel to the axes, 

u — cot a-0)7] cosec a, = 17 + wt; cot a -f oosec a. 

In this case PM is parallel to Orj. The velocities of M and N are the same as 
before. Their resultant is, by the question, the same as the resultant of u and t). 
By resolving in any two directions and equating the components we get two equa¬ 
tions to lind u and r. The best directions to resolve along are those perpendicular 
to and Otj, for then u is absent from one of the equations and v from the other. 
Thus either u or v may be found separately when the other is not wanted. 

Ex. 2, If the acceleration be represented by the components X and 1", prove 
X — d - 0)11 cot a - o)v cosec a, r -f odv cot a + o)u cosec a. 

These may be obtained in the same way by resolving velocities and accelerations 
perpendicular to and Or). 

Ex, 3. If M. V be the velocities of a point P referred to rectangular moving axes 
rotating with an angular velocity w, prove that the radius of curvature of the path 

of P in space is given by {iP 4- uv - vu 4 (tP 4 V“) a». 

By taking fixed axes coincident for a moment with the moving axes the left side 
of this equation is seen to be x'y-xy. Substituting y = and for x=zXy 

//= r their values given above the result follows at once. 

The ordinary expression for p in polar coordinates follows from this by writing 
u = r, r = rd, aj=d. If the independent variable is 6 we have d = l. 

Ex. 4. In the case of initial motions which start from rest the formula for p in 
the last example becomes nugatory. Show by proceeding as in Art. 200 that p = 0 
unless iiv - /Vr 4 2 (a^4 a; = 0, and that in that case 

{iP 4 lp~i{ af' ~ c«) 4 {uii 4 v'v) w 4 ( 4 i'^) w, 

where u, ii &c., r &c. represent their initial values, the suffix zero being omitted 
for the sake of brevity. 

213. Ex. A particle under the action of amj forces moves on a smooth curve 
which is constrained to turn with angular velocity w about a fixed axis. Find the 
motion relative to the curve. 


Let us suppose the motion to be in three dimensions. Take the axis of Z as 
the fixed axis, and let the axes of g be fixed relatively to the curve. Let the 
mass be the unit of mass. Then the equations of motion are 


<iP 




1 d 

7) d t 


{v'U))=x+m 


CV^T) 

dP 


V^'' +1 (fM = V 4 Pwi I 


d-z 

dP 


Z + Jin 


(IK 


where X, F, Z are the resolved parts of the impressed accelerating forces in the 
directions of the axes, E is the pressure on the curve, and {/, m, n) the direction- 
cosines of the direction of E. Then since R acts perpendicular to the curve 
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Buppose the moving curve to be projected ortliogonally on the plane of 77 , 
lc?t cr be the arc of the projection, and the resolved part of tlie velocity 

parallel to the plane of projection. Then the e<iuationR may be written in tlie form 

d't .. ... .(Iri 

, 77+2670 ; ^-A/, 

(It- (it tier 

, ) +u)-yj~ . i,-- 2671' , k-Urn, 

(tt~ (It (l(f 


(i'^z 

(W 




The two terms 2 ujr' and - arc the resolved parts of a force 2wr' acting 

aa- (l(T 


in a direction whose .direction-cosines an* 

Tliese satisfy the equation V + :=(). 

(U da (h 


(h 

dcr ' 


III' - It’ -- 0 , 

da 


Hence the force la perpendicular to the tomicnt to the eutve, and also jxrpen- 
dicular to the aria of rotation. Lot Ji' be the resiillant of tlie reaction H and of 
the force 267 ?’'. Then B' also acts perpendicularly to the laiigeot, let m'\ n") be 
the direction-cosines of its direction. 


The equations of motion therefore become 


(it- 

(Bv 

dt'^ 


1,101 

— A + + . rj a- it I 

dt 

\r o (lo) . ro n 

— 1 +<*;*'77 - , • t B in 

dt 


d'Z 

dt- 


~ Z -f- It iZ 


.. (-2). 


Theae. are the (’(/uationa of motion of a particle rtinviui} on a Ji.rcd. carve, and 
acted OH in addition to the iinpreaaed forces htj ttro e.rtra jb/ers, viz. (1) a force uj-r 
tenditig directly from the axis, where r is the distance oj the particle Jrom the axia^ 
and {2) a force rdeoldt perpendicular to the plane containiiKj the particle and the axis^ 
and tending opposite to the direction of rotation of the curre. 


In any particular problem we may therefore treat the curve as fixed. Thus 
suppose the curve to be turning round the axis with uniform angular velocity. 

dr 


Then resolving along the tangent we have 


dv ^.d.r ^^dif ,^dz 


(is ’ 


where r is the distance of the particle from the axis. Let V be the initial value of 
V, ro that of r. Then v- - = 2 1 (Xdx + Ydg + Z dz) + w- (r- - r,r). 

Let I’o he the velocity the particle would have had under the action of the same 
forces if the curve had been fixed. Then r,r - f "‘-^~-2 ( (A’ d.r + Ydij + Zdz). 


Hence 




The pressure on the moving curve is not eijual to the pressure on the fixed curve. 
Since V^zdnidcr^ m* ~ ~ d^/dor, see that the force 2we' acts parallel to the normal 
to the projected curve in the direction opposite to that due to the? rotation a?. 
Hence, reversing this force, the pressure R on the moving curve is the resultant of 
the pressure R' on the fixed curve and a pressure lujr' acting perpendicularly both 
to the curve and to the axis, the last pres.sure being taken positively in the direction 
of motion of the curve. 


R. D. 


12 
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Thus suppose the curve to be plane and revolving uniformly about an axis 
perpendicular to its plane, and that there are no impressed forces. We have, 

resolving along the normal, — = - a, 2 /. gju ^ _|. jr', 

P 

where 0 is the angle which r makes with the tangent. If p be the perpendicular 

drawn from the axis on the tangent, + 2(av. 

P 

This example might also have been advantageously solved by cylindrical co¬ 
ordinates. The fixed axis might be taken as axis of z and the projection on the 
plane of xy referred to polar coordinates. This method of treating the question 
is left to the student as an exercise. 

(iuj I -- 

Ex. If oj be variable, we have 11 = —h 2 wv + --- v 

P (it 


EXAMPLES*. 

1. A circular hoop, whose weight is nw^ is free to move on a smooth horizontal 
plane. It carries on its circumference a small ring, weight w, the coefficient of 
friction between the two being /i. Initially the hoop is at rest and the ring has an 
angular velocity w about the centre of the hoop. Show that the ring will be at 
rest on the hoop after a time (i + n)l/xu). 

2. A heavy circular wire has its plane vertical and its lowest point at a height 
h above a horizontal plane. A small ring is projected along the wire from its 
highest point with an angular velocity w about its centre at the instant that the wire 
is let go. Show that, when the wire reaches the horizontal plane, the particle will 
just have described n revolutions, where hu>^-27rhi^g. 

3. A wire in the form of a circle is capable of turning in a horizontal plane 
about a fixed point 0 in its circumference, and carries a bead P which is initially 
projected from the opposite end A of the diameter through O with a given 
velocity V. Supposing the mass of the wire to be double that of the bead, show 
that (16a* -I- 4a^r^ - r*) 02 — K2r2, where r = OP, OA = 2a^ <f>= I POA . Art. 147. 

4. Two equal uniform rods of length 2a, loosely jointed at one extremity, are 

placed symmetrically upon a fixed smooth sphere of radius and raised into 

a horizontal position so that the hinge is in contact with the sphere. If they be 
allowed to descend under the action of gravity, show that, when they are first at 
rest, they are inclined at an angle cos~*| to the horizon, that the points of contact 
with the sphere are the centres of oscillation of the rods relatively to the hinge, 
that the pressure on the sphere at each point of contact equals one-fourth the 
weight of either rod, and that there is no strain on the hinge. Art. 143. 

5. A heavy uniform circular hoop of radius a and mass 2iram, which is com¬ 
pletely broken at one point, rolls with its plane vertical with uniform angular 
velocity w on a horizontal plane. Find the maximum and minimum values of the 
bending moment at any point Q of the hoop, and prove that if a; be so large 
that the bending moment never vanishes, the greatest of these values will be 
27na^ Bin^0{a(i^ + g), 2$ being the angular distance of Q from the point of;fracture. 


^ These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. 
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6 . Two straight equal and uniform rods are connected at their ends by two 
strings of equal length a, so as to form a parallelogram. One rod is supported 
at its centre by a fixed axis about which it can turn freely, this axis being perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of motion which is vertical. Show that the middle point of 
the lower rod will oscillate in the same way as a simple pendulum of length a, and 
that the angular motion of the rods is independent of this oscillation. 

7. A fine string is attached to two points A, B in the same horizontal plane, 
and carries a weight W at its middle point. A rod whose length is A B and weiglit 
W has a ring at either end, through which the string passes, and is let fall from 
the position AB. Show that the string must be at least ^AB, in order that the 
weight may ever reach the rod. Art. 143. 

Also if the system be in equilibrium, and the weight be slightly and vertically 
displaced, the time of its small oscillations is 2t (ABjSg J‘d)K 

8 . A fine thread is enclosed in a smooth circular tube which rotates freely 
about a vertical diameter; prove that, in the position of relative equilibrium, the 
inclination {$) to the vertical of the diameter through the centre of gravity of the 
thread will be given by the equation co3 /3 cob 6 > = ^, where w is the angular 
velocity of the tube, a its radius, and 2a/3 the length of the thread. Explain the 
case in which the value of aw* cos/3 lies between g and -g. 

9. A smooth wire without inertia is bent into the form of a helix wliich is 
capable of revolving about a vertical axis coinciding with a generating line of the 
cylinder on which it is traced. A small heavy ring slides down the helix, starting 
from a point in which this vertical axis meets the helix: prove that the angular 
velocity of the helix will be a maximum when it has turned through an angle 6 
given by the equation co8‘‘^d-l-tan-a-i-d8in2d = 0, a being the inclination of the 
helix to the horizon. [Regard the mass of the helix as zero.] 

10. A thin circular cylinder of mass M and radius h rests on a perfectly rough 

horizontal plane and inside it is placed a perfectly rough sphere of mass m and 
radius a. If the system be disturbed in a plane perpendicular to the generators of 
the cylinder, find the equations of finite motion and deduce two first integrals 
of them, and if the motion be small, prove that the length of the equivalent 
pendulum is 14M {h-a)l(lbM+7m). [Math. T. 1899. 

11. On a plane inclined to the horizon at an angle ^ there moves a smooth 

lamina whose centre of mass is G. At a point F of the lamina there is a slit 
in which is mounted a small wheel, on a smooth axis fixed to the lamina in the line 
FG. This wheel, whose dimensions and inertia are so small that they may be 
neglected, can roll but cannot slide on the inclined plane. Show that the angular 
velocity n of the lamina is constant and that the velocity of the centre of gravity is 
compounded of (1) a uniform horizontal velocity g sin /3/2 h, (2 ) a uniform motion 
in a circle of radius g sin /3/4n~ with angular velocity 27i, (3) a uniform motion in 
a circle of arbitrary radius with angular velocity n. [Math. T. 1902. 

12. ABt BC are two equal uniform rods loosely jointed at R, and moving with 
the same velocity in a direction perpeudicnlar to their length; if the end A be 
suddenly fixed, show that the initial angular velocity of AB is three times that 
of BC, Also show that in the subsequent motion of the rods, the greatest angle 
between them equals oo8~^ f; and that when they are next in a straight line, the 
angular velocity of BC is nine times that of AB. Arts. 147, 169. 

18. Three equal heavy uniform beams jointed together are laid in the same 
right line on a smooth table, and a given horizontal impulse is applied at the 
middle point of the centre beam in a direction perpendicular to its length; show 

12—2 
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that the instantaneous impulse on each of the other beams is one-sixth of the 
given impulse. 


14. Three beams of like substance, joined together bo as to form one beam, 
are laid on a smooth horizontal table. The two extreme beams are equal in length, 
and one of them receives a blow at its free extremity in a direction perpendicular 
to its length. Determine the length of the middle beam in order that the greatest 
possible angular velocity may be given to the otlier extreme beam. 


Besidt. If m be tlie mass of either of the outer rods, /iim that of the inner rod, 
P the momentum of the blow, w the angular velocity communicated to the third 

rod, then 3 + Hence when w is a maximum 


lo. Two rough rods A, B are placed parallel to each other and in the same 
lioii/ontal plane. Another rough rod C is laid across them at right angles, its 
centre of gravity being halfway between them. If C be raised through any angle a 
and let fall, determine the conditions tliat it may oscillate, and show that if its 
length be equal to twice the distance between A and B, the angle 0 through which 


it will rise in the oscillation is given by the equation sin $~ 



sin a. 


16. The corners A, B of a heavy rectangular laminawlBCD are moveable 
on two smooth fixed wir< s ()A, OBy at right angles to each other in a vertical 
plane, and equally inclined to the vertical. The lamina being in a position of 
equilibrium with AB horizontal, find the velocity of the centre of gravity and 
the angular velocity produced by an impulse applied along the lowest edge CD. 
Having given that AB = 2a, BC = 4a^ prove that AB will just rise to coincidence 
with a wire, if the impulse is such as would impart to a mass equal to that of 
the lamina the velocity whose square is ^gn{2-^2). Also find the impulsive 
stresses at A and B. [Take moments about the instantaneous axis of rotation 
for the impulse and then use tiie principle of vis viva.] 


17. A ball spinning about a vertical axis moves on a smooth table and impinges 
directly on a perfectly rough vertical cushion; show that the vis viva of the ball 
is diminished in the ratio 10 + 14 tan^6>: lO/e^ + 49 tau^^, where e is the elasticity of 
the ball and 6 the angle of reflt xion. 

18. A rhombus is formed of four rigid uniform rods, each of length 2a, freely 
jointed at their extremities. If the rhombus be laid on a smooth horizontal table 
and a blow be applied at right angles to any one of the rods, the rhombus will begin 
to move as a rigid body if the blow be applied at a point distant a (1 - cos a) from 
an acute angle, where a is the acute angle. 

19. A rectangle is formed of four uniform rods of lengths 2a and 2b respectively, 
which are connected by hinges at their ends. The rectangle is revolving about its 
centre on a smooth horizontal plane with an angular velocity w, when a point 
in one of the sides of length 2tt suddenly becomes fixed. Show that the angular 

velocity of the sides of length 2b immediately becomes «• Find also the 

oa + 46 

change in the angular velocity of the other sides and the impulsive action at the 
point which becomes fixed. 

20. Three equal uniform inelastic rods loosely jointed together arc laid in 
a straight line on a smooth horizontal table, and the two outer ones are set in 
motion about the ends of the middle one with equal angular velocities (1) in the 
same direction, and (2) in opposite directions. Prove that in the first case, when 
the outer rods make the greatest angle with the direction of the middle one produced 
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on each side, the common angular velocity of the three is fw, and that in the 
second case after the impact of the two outer rods the triangle formed by them will 
move with uniform velocity aw, 2a being the length of each rod. [In case (1) the 
system is moving as a rigid body about the common centre of gravity G ; take 
moments about G. In case (2) use Art. 132.] 


21. An equilateral triangle formed of three equal heavy uniform rods of length 
a hinged at their extremities is held in a vertical plane with one side AB horizontal 
and the vertex C downwards. If after falling through any height, the middle 
point of the upper rod be suddenly stopped, tbe impulsive strains on the upp<'»- 
and lower hinges will be in the ratio of to 1. If the lower hinge would ju'^t 
break if the system fell through a height 8a/i^/3, prove that if the system fell through 
a height 32a/v^3 the lower rods would just swing through two right angles. [The 
horizontal reaction at C and the reaction at A are in equilibrium with the reversed 
effective force at the centre of gravity of AC. This last is vertical, and therefore 
the horizontal components of the reactions arc equal.] 

22. A perfectly rough and rigid hoop rolling down an inclined plane comes in 

contact with an obstacle in the shape of a spike. Show that if the radius of the 
hoop =. r, height of spike above the plane -- ^ r and velocity just bef(Te impact = V, then 
the condition that the hoop will surmount the spike is r“> {1 ~ sin (a -t ^ tt)}, 

a being tbe inclination of the plane to the horizon. Show that the hoop will not 
remain in contact with the spike unless . Biii(a+ and if it does, the 

hoop will leave the spike when the diameter thiough the point of contact makes 

an angle with the liorizou = 8iu"^ - -hisin + -A.rt. 174, Ex. 1. 


23. A flat circular disc of radius a is projected on a rough Itorizontal table, 
which is such that the friction upon an element a is cV'hna^ where T is the velocity 
of the element, m the mass of a unit of area: find the path of the centre of the disc. 


If tbe initial velocity of the centre of gravity and tbe angular velocity of the 
disc be Wy, prove that tbe velocity u and angular velocity w at any subsequent 


time satisfy the relation 




24. A heavy circular lamina of radius a and mass M rolls on the in^itle of a 
rough circular arc of twice its radius fixed in a vertical plane. Find the motion. 
If the lamina be placed at rest in contact with the lowest point, the impulse which 
must be applied horizoutally that it may rise as high as possible (not going all 
round), without falling off, is M sj^ag. 


25. A String without weight is coiled round a rough horizontal cylinder, of 
which the mass is M and the radius a, and which is capable of turning round its 
axis. To the free extremity of the string is attached a chain of which the mass is 
m and the length I ; if the chain be gathered close up and then let go, prove that 
the angle 6 through which the cylinder has turned after a time t before the chain is 
fully stretched is given by Mal9=:^vi - ad)-. 


26. Two equal rods AC^ DC are freely connected at C, and hooked to A and i>, 
two points in the same horizontal line, each rod being inclined at an angle a to 
the horizon. The hook B suddenly giving way, prove that the direction of tbe strain 

at C is instantaneously shifted through an angle tan-’ / ^ + ^ ® ^ '■ 


'(f 


•f 6 cos-a * 3 sin a cos 


!)• 


27. Two particles A^ B are connected by a fine string; A rests on a rough 
horizontal table and B hangs vertically at a distance I below the edge of the table. 
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If A be on the point of motion and B be projected horizontally with a velocity u, 

show that A will begin to move with acceleration —~ --, and that the initial radius 

jU -+■ 1 I 

of curvature of B's path will be (/x + l) f, where fi is the coeillcient of friction. 


28. Two particles (m, m') are connected by a string passing through a small 
fixed ring and are held so that the string is horizontal; their distances from the 
ring being a and a\ If />, p' be the initial radii of curvature of their paths when 

^ xv ^ m' ,1111 

they are let go, prove that - = , , and 

^ pp p p a a 

29. A sphere whose centre of gravity is not in its centre is placed on a rough 
table; the coeflficient of friction being /a, determine whether it will begin to slide 
or to roll. 


30. A circular ring is fixed in a vertical position upon a smooth horizontal 
plane, and a small ring is placed on the circle, and attached to the highest point 
by a string, which subtends an angle a at the centre; prove that if the string be 
cut and the circle left free, the pressures on the ring before and after the string 
is cut are in the ratio ilZ + wsin-a : A/cosa, m and il/ being the masses of the 
ring and circle. [Beduce the ring to rest, Arts. 204, 210.] 

31. One extremity C of a rod is made to revolve with uniform angular velocity 
n in the circumference of a circle of radius a, while the rod itself is made to revolve 
in the opposite direction with the same angular velocity about that extremity. The 
rod initially coincides with a diameter, and a smooth ring capable of sliding freely 
along the rod is placed at the centre of the circle. If r be the distance of the ring 

from C at the time t, prove r = ™ + ? cos 2nf. [Beduce C to rest, Art. 204.] 

5 o 


32, Two equal uniform rods of length 2(i are joined together by a hinge at one 
extremity, their other extremities being connected by an inextensible string of 
length 21. The system rests upon two smooth pegs in the same horizontal line, 
distant 2c from each other. If the string be cut, prove that the initial angular 


acceleration of either rod will be g 


Ba^c ~ P 



[Take moments, for either rod alone, about the intersection of a horizontal line 


drawn through the hinge with a perpendicular to the rod drawn at the peg, Art. 205.] 


33. A smooth horizontal disc revolves with angular velocity about a 
vertical axis, at the point of intersection of which is placed a material particle 
attracted to a certain point of the disc by a force whose acceleration is m x distance; 
prove that the path on the disc is a cycloid. Art. 211. 


34. A hollow cylinder of radius a rests on a rough table, and contains an insect 
resting within it on the lowest generator; if the insect start off and continue to 
walk at a uniform velocity V relative to the cylinder in a vertical plane cutting the 
axis of the cylinder at right angles, then the angle 6 the axial plane containing the 
insect makes with the vertical is given by a®^2 (jif ^ 2m sin® Jff)=Af K® ~ 2mag sin® J 
it being understood that the cylinder is very thin. 

If the internal radius be 5, prove 

^® [Af (k® + a®) + m (a® - f ib cci» 9 -i b®)] = C - 2mgb (1 - cos 0), 
where C6® [M m {a-- 6)®] = F® [M (fc*+o®) + ma (a - b)]®, 

and A/, m are the masses of the cylinder and insect respectively. 
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35. A circular hoop of radius 6, without mass, has a heavy particle rigidly 
attached to it at a point distant c from the centre, and its inner surface is con¬ 
strained to roll on the outer surface of a fixed circle of radius a (h being greater 
than a), under the action of a repelling force from the centre of the fixed circle equal 
to /i times the distance. Show that the period of small oscillations of the hoop will 

, _ b+c (b-a 

be 27r-- 

a \ Cfi 

the same period; and show further that in the general case the hoop may be 
started so that it will continue to roll with uniform angular velocity equal to 

/ ll>-a\4 


j . Show that when c = b, all oscillations, large or small, have 
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MOTION OF A TO(OT) BODY IN THREE DIMENSIONS 
Translation and Rotation, 

214. If the ]>a,rticlos of a body be rigidly connected, then, 
'W’hatevt r be the nature of the motion generated by tlie forces, 
ther<' must be some general relations between the motions of the 
particles of the body. These must be such tliat if the motion of 
three points not in the same straight line be known, that of every 
other point may be deduced. It will then in the tii*st place be 
our object to consider the general character of the motion of a 
rigid body apart from the forces that produce it, and to reduce 
the determination of the motion of every particle to as few in¬ 
dependent quantities as possible : and in the second place we 
shall consider how when the forces are given these independent 
quantities may be found. 

21,5. One point of a moving rigid body being Jired, it is re¬ 
quired to deduce the general relations between the motions of the 
other points of the body. 

Let 0 be the fixed point and let it be taken as the centre 
of a moveable sphere which we shall suppose fixed in the body. 
Let the radius vector to any point Q of the body cut the sphere 
in R, then the motion of every point Q of the body will be re¬ 
presented by that of P. 

If the displacements of two points A, B on the sphere in 
any time be given as AA', BB\ the displacement of any other 
point P on the sphere may clearly be found by constructing on 
A'B' as base a triangle A'P'B' similar and e({ual to APB. Then 
pjp' will represent the di.splaceinent of P. It may be assumed as 
evident, or it may be proved as in Euclid, that on the same base 
and on the same side of it there cannot be two triangles on the 
same sphere, which have their sides terminated in one extremity 
of the base equal to one another, and likewise those terminated in 
the other extremity. 
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Let D and E be the middle points of the arcs AA\ BB\ and 
let DC, EC be arcs of great circles drawn perpendicular to AA\ 
BB' respectively. Tlien clearly CA = CA' and CB = GB\ and 
therefore since the bases AB, 

A'B' are equal, the two tri¬ 
angles ACB, A'CB* are equal 
and similar. Hence the dis¬ 
placement of C is zero. Also 
it is evident, since the dis¬ 
placements of 0 and C are 
zero, that the displacement 
of every point in the straight 
line OC is also zero. 

Hence a body may be 
brought from any jmsition, 
which we may call A B, into 
another A'B' by a rotation 
about OC as an axis thnmgk 

an angle POP' such that any one point P is brought into coincidence 
with its new position P'. Then every point of the body will be 
brought from its first to its final position. 

This theorem is due to Euler. Memoires de VAcademie de Berlin 1750, and the 
CoinmentaircH de Saint-Prtershnnrfj 1775. 



216. If we make the radius of the sphere infinitely great, the 
various circles in the figure will become straight lines. We may 
therefore infer that if a body be moving in one plane it may be 
brought from any position which we may call AB into any other 
A'B' by a rotation about some point C. 

217. Ex. 1. A body is referred to rectangular axes x, y, z, | x', y\ z' 
and, the origin remaining the same, the axes are changed to ~ 
x', y', z', according to the scheme in the margin. Show that this | ^ ^ 

is equivalent to turning the body round an axis whose equations I 

are any two of the following three; ^ 

(ui - 1 ) x-\~a 2 y + a,iZ~0, + ( 62 - 1 ) y + hz = 0, Cix + C 2 y + fo- 1 ) 2 = 0 , 

through an angle $, where 3-4 sin- 4^ + Ca. 

The positive directions of x\ y' being arbitrary, show that the condition that these 
three equations are consistent is satisfied, provided the positive direction of the 
axis of z' is properly chosen. See also a question in the Smith's Prize Examination 
for 1808. 


Take two points one on each of tlic axes of z and at a distance h from the 
origin. Their coordinates are (0, 0, h) h^i, e^h}, therefore their distance is 

h mJ'I (1 - C 3 ). But it is also 2h sin 7 sin ^O; 2 Bin^ 6 sin* 7 = 1 - (‘ 3 , where 7 is 
the angle zOz \, Similarly 2 sin^ ^ 0 sin* a = 1 - ai and 2 sin* ^(9 siii*^= 1 - 1)2, whence 
the equation to find 0 follows at once. 

Ex. 2 . Show that the equations of the axis may also be written in the form 
X y 
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218. When a body is in motion we have to consider not 
merely its first and last positions, but also the intermediate 
positions. Let us then suppose AB, A'B' to be two positions at 
any indefinitely small interval of time dt. We see that when a 
body moves about a fixed point 0, there is, at every instant of the 
motion, a straight line Ot', such that the displacement of every 
point in it during an indefinitely short time dt is zero. This 
straight line is called the instantaneous axis. 

Let dO be the angle through which the body must be turned 
round the instantaneous axis to bring any point P from its 
position at the time t to its position at the time t + dty then the 
ultimate ratio of d6 to dt is cailed ite angular velocity of the 
body about the instantaneous aais. The angular velocity may 
also be defined as the angle through which the body would turn 
in a unit of time if it continued to turn uniformly about tlie same 
axis throughout that unit with the angular velocity it had at the 
proposed instant. 

219. Let us now remove the restriction that the body is 
moving with some one point fixed. We may establish the follow¬ 
ing proposition. 

Every displacement of a rigid body may be represented by a 
combination of the two following motions^ (1) a motio7i of trans¬ 
lation, whereby every particle is moved parallel to the direction of 
motion of any assumed point P rigidly connected with the body 
and through the same space; ( 2 ) a motion of rotation of the whole 
body about some axis through this assumed point P. 

This theorem and that of the central axis are given by Chasles. Bulletin des 
Sciences Math6matiques par Ferussac, Vol. xiv. 1S30. See also Poinsot, Theorie 
Nouvelle de la Rotation des Corps 1834. 

It is evident that the change of position may be effected by 
moving P from its old to its new position P' by a motion of trans¬ 
lation, and then retaining P' as a fixed point by moving any two 
points of the body not in one straight line with P into their 
final positions. This last motion has been proved to be equivalent 
to a rotation about some axis through P'. 

Since these motions are quite independent, it is evident that 
their order may be reversed, i.e. v ^ may first rotate the body 
and then translate it. We may also suppose them to take place 
simultaneously. 

It is clear that any point P of the body may be chosen as 
the base point of the double operation. Hence the given dis¬ 
placement may be constructed in an infinite variety of ways. 

220. Change of Base. To find the relations between the 
axes and angles of rotation when different points P, Q are chosen 
as bases. 
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Let the displacement of the body be represented by a rota¬ 
tion ff about an axis PR and a translation PP'. Let the same 
displacement be also represented by a rotation 6' about an axis 
QS and a translation QQ\ It is clear that any point has two 
displacements, (1) a translation equal and parallel to PP\ and 
(2) a rotation through an arc in a plane perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation PR. This second displacement is zero only when the point 
is on the axis PR. Hence the only points whose displacements 
are the same as that of the base point lie on the axis of rotation 
corresponding to that base point. Through the second base point 
Q draw a parallel to PR. Then for all points in this parallel, the 
displacements due to the translation PP\ and the rotation 6 
round PR^ are the same as the corresponding displacements for 
the point Q. Hence this parallel must be the axis of rotation 
corresponding to the base point Q. We infer that the axes of 
rotation corresponding to all base points are parallel. 


p: 



221. The axes of rotation at P and Q having been proved 
parallel, let a be the distance 
between them. Let the plane 
of the paper intersect these 
axes at right angles in P and 
Q then PQ=^a. Let PP', QQ' 
represent the linear displace¬ 
ments of P and Q respectively, 
though these need not neces- 1..- " 
sarily be in the plane of the f 
paper. 

The rotation 6 about PR will cause Q to describe an arc of 
a circle of radius a and angle 0, the chord Qq of this arc is 
2a sin ^0 and is the displacement due to rotation. The whole dis¬ 
placement QQ of Q is the resultant of Qg and the displacement 
PP' of P. In the same way the rotation 0' about QS will cause 
P to describe an arc, whose chord Pp is equal to 2a sin 
The whole displacement PP' of P is the resultant of Pp and the 
displacement QQ of Q. But if the displacement of Q is equal 
to that of P together with Qq, and the displacement of P is 
equal to that of Q together with Pp, we must have Pp and Qq 
equal and opposite. This requires that the two rotations 0' 
about PR and QS should be equal and in the same direction. 
We infer that the angles of rotation corresponding to all base points 
are equal. 


222. Since the translation QQ is the resultant of PP' and 
Qq, we may by this theorem find both the translation and rotation 
corresponding to any proposed base point Q .when those for P are 
given. 

Since Qq, the displacement due to rotation round PR, is 
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perpeDdicular to PR, the projection of QQ' on the axis of rotation 
is the same as that of PP\ Hence the projections on the axis of 
rotation of the displacernmts of all points of the body are equal. 

223. An important case is that in which the displacement is 
a simple rotation 6 about an axis PR, without any translation. Jf 
any point Q distant a from PR be chosen as the base, the same 
displacement is represented by a translation of Q along a chord 
Qq— ‘'la sin ^0 in a direction making an angle ^ (tt — 0) with the 
plane QPR, and a rotation which must be equal to 0 about an 
axis which must be parallel to PR. Hence a rotation about any 
axis may be replaced by an equal rotation about any parallel axis 
together with a motion of transiaiion. 

224. When the rotation is indefinitely small, the proposition 
can be enunciated thus:—a motion of rotation rndt about an axis 
PR is equivalent to an equal motion of rotation about any parallel 
axis QS, distant a from PR, together with a motion of translation 
afodt perpendicular to the plane containing the axes and in the 
direction in which QS moves. 

225. Central axis. It is often impoy^tant to choose the base 
point so that the direction of translation may coincide with the 
axis of rotation. Let us consider how this may be done. 

Let the given displacement of the body be represented by a 

rotation 0 about PR, and a 
translation PP\ Draw HN 
perpendicular to PR. If 
possible let this same dis¬ 
placement be represented by 
a rotation about an axis QS, 
and a translation QQ' along 
QS, By Arts. 220 and 221 
QS must be parallel to PR 
and the rotation about it 
must be 0. This translation 
will move P a length equal 
to QQ' along PR, and the 
rotation about QS will move 
P along an arc perpendicular 
to PR. Hence QQ' must 
ecjual PN and NP' must be 
the chord of the arc. It 
follows that QS must lie on 
a plane bisecting HP' at 
right angles and at a distance a from Pli where NP' = 2a sin ^0, 
or, which is more convenient, at a distance y from the plane NPP' 
where AP' = 2ytani^. The rotation 0 round QS is to bring 
N to P' and is in the same direction as the rotation 0 round PR. 


u 
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Hence the distance y must be measured from the middle point of 
iVP' in the direction in which that middle point is moved by its 
rotation round PR. 

Having found the only possible position of QS, it renjains to 
show that the displacement of Q is really along QS. The rotation 
0 round PR will cause Q to describe an arc whose chord Qq is 
parallel to P'R and equal to 2a sin The chord Qq is therefore 
equal to NP\ and the translation NP' britigs q back to its position 
at Q. Hence Q is moved only by the translation PN, i.e. Q is 
moved along QS. 

226. It follows from this reasoning that any displacement of 
a body can he represented by a rotation about some straight line 
and a translation parallel to that straight line. This mode of 
constructing the displacement is called a sci'ew. The straight line 
is sometimes called the centi'al axis and sometimes the axis of 
the screw. The ratio of the translation to the angle of rotation 
is called the pitch of the screw. A rule to determine the signs 
is given in Art. 243. 

227. The same displacement of a body cannot be constructed 
by two different screws. For if possible let there be two central 
axes AB, CD. Then AB and CD by Art. 220 are parallel. The 
displacement of any point Q on CD is found by turning the body 
round AB and moving it parallel to AB, hence Q has a displace¬ 
ment perpendicular to the plane ABQ and therefore can move 
only along CD. 

228. When the rotations are indetinitely small, the con.struc- 
tion to find the central axis may be simply stated thus. Let the 
displacement be represented by a rotation codt about an axis PR 
and a translation Vdt in the direction PP'. Measure a distance 

y ss: ^ f - from P perpendicular to the plane RPR on that 

side of the plane towards which P' is moving. A parallel to PR 
through the extremity of y is the central axis. 

Ex. 1. Given the displacements AA\ BB\ CC of three points of a body in 
direction and magnitude, but not necessarily in position, find the direction of the 
axis of rotation corresponding to any base point P. 

Through any assumed point 0 draw Oa, Oft, Oy parallel and equal to AA\ BB\ 
CC\ If Op be the direction of the axis of rotation, the projections of Oa, Oft, Oy 
on Op are all equal, each being the same as the displacement of the base point 
(Art. 222). Hence Op is the perpendicular drawn from 0 on the plane afty. This 
also shows that the direction of the axis of rotation is the same for all base points. 

Ex. 2. If in the last example the motion be referred to the central axis, show 
that the translation along it is equal to Op. 

Ex. 3. Given the displacements AA', BB' of two points A, B ot the body and 
the direction of the central axis, find the position of the central axis. Draw 
planes through AA\ BR' parallel to the central axis. Bisect AA*, BB' by planes 
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perpendicular to these planes respectively and parallel to the direction of the 
central axis. These two last planes intersect in the central axis. 


Composition of Rotations and Screws, 

229. It is often necessary to compound rotations about axes 
OAy OB which meet at a point 0. But, as the only case whicli 
occurs in rigid dynamics is that in which these rotations are 
indefinitely small, we shall first consider this case with some par¬ 
ticularity, and then indicate generally at the end of the chapter 
the mode of proceeding when the rotations are of finite magnitude. 

230. To explain what is meant hy a body having angular 
velocities about more than one axis at the same time, 

A body in motion is said to have an angular velocity w about 
a straight line, when, the body being turned round this straight 
line through an angle codt, every point of the body is brought froni 
its position at the time t to its position at tlie time 1 4- dt 

Suppose that during three successive intervals each of time dt^ 
the body is turned successively round three different straight lines 
OA, OB, 00 meeting at a point 0 through angles oo^dt, 

(o^dt. We shall first prove that the final position is the same 
in whatever order these rotations are effected. Let P be any 
point in the body, and let its distances from OA, OB, 00, respec¬ 
tively, be ri, r^, r^. First let the body be turned round OA, 
then P receives a displacement ayiVidt. By this motion let r^ be 
increased to r^ + drg, then the displacement caused by the rotation 
about OB will be in magnitude wfr^-^-dn^dt But according to 
the principles of the differential calculus we may in the limit 
neglect the quantities of the second order, and the displacement 
becomes m^r^dt. So also the displacement due to the remaining 
rotation will be m^r^dt. And these three results will be the same 
in whatever order the rotations take place. In a similar manner 
we can prove that the directions of these displacements will be 
independent of the order. The final displacement is the diagonal 
of the parallelepiped described on these three lines as sides, and 
is therefore independent of the order of the rotations. Since then 
the three rotations are quite independent, they may be said to 
take place simultaneously. 

When a body is said to have angular velocities about three 
different axes it is only meant that the motion may be determined 
as follows. Divide the whole time into a number of small in¬ 
tervals each equal to dt. During each of these, turn the body 
round the three axes successively, through angles (Oidt, m^dt, m^dt 
Then when dt diminishes without limit the motion during the 
whole time will be accurately represented. 
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231. It is clear that a rotation about an axis OA may be 
represented in magnitude by a length measured along the axis. 
This length will also represent its direction if we follow the same 
rule as in statics. Let OA be the positive direction of the axis 
defined as in Art. 243. The rotation may be called positive or 
negative according as it appears to be in some standard direction 
or tlie reverse to a spectator placed with his feet at 0 and back 
along OA, 


232. Parallelogram of angular velocities. If two aw- 

gular velocities about two axes OAy OB he represented in magnitude 
and direction by the two lengths OA, OB; then the diagonal OC 
of the parallelogram constructed on OA, OB a^ sides will be the 
resultant axis of rotation, and its length will represent the magni¬ 
tude of the resultant angular velocity. 

Let P be any point in OG, and let PM, PN be drawn 
perpendicular to OA, OB. Since OA represents the angular 
velocity about OA and PM is the perpendicular distance of P 
from OA, the product OA.PM will represent the velocity of P 
due to the angular velocity about OA. Similarly OB.PN will 
represent the velocity of P due to the angular velocity about OB. 
Since P is on the left-hand side of OA and on the right-hand 
side of OB, as we respectively look along these directions, it is 
evident that these velocities are in opposite directions. 

Hence the velocity of any point P is represented by 
OA . PM^ OB.PN^OP{OA. sin GOA - OB . sin GOB] = 0. 

Therefore the point P 
is at rest and OG the 
resultant axis of rotation. 

Let w be the angular 
velocity about OC, then the 
velocity of any point A in 
OA is perpendicular to the 
plane AOB and is repre¬ 
sented by the product of w 
into the perpendicular distance of A from 0(7 = o). OA sin COA. 
But since the motion is also determined by the two given angular 
velocities about OA, OB, the motion of the point A is also repre¬ 
sented by the product of OB into the perpendicular distance of 
A from OB = OB . OA sin BOA ; 



o) = OB. 


sin POA 
sin OOA 


= 0(7. 


Hence the angular velocity about 0(7 is represented in magni¬ 
tude by OC. 

From this proposition we may deduce as a corollary "'the 
parallelogram of angular accelerations*" For if OA, OB represent 
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the additional angular velocities impressed on a body at any 
instant, it follows that the diagonal OC will represent the resultant 
additional angular velocity in direction and magnitude. 

233. This proposition shows that angular velocities and angular 
accelerations may be compounded and resolved by the samc^ rules 
and in the same way as if they were forces. Thus an angular 
velocity co about any given axis may be resolved into two, co cos a 
and CD sin a, about axes at right angles to each otluT and making 
angles a and ^tt —a with the given axis. 

If a body have angular Velocities ro.,, ^>3 about three axes 

()y, Oz at right angles, they are together etpiivalent to a single 
angular velocity o, where cd — sJcdi -f &>./ H- cd^-, about an axis 
making angles with the given axes whose cosines are respectively 

^ ^ T;tds may be proved, as in the corresponding 

O) CD CD 

proposition in statics, by compounding the three angular velocities, 
taking them two at a time. 

It will however be needless to recapitulate the several pro¬ 
positions proved for forces in statics with special reference to 
angular velocities. We may use “the triangle of angular velocities’" 
or the other rules for compounding several angular velocities 
together, without any further demonstration. 

234, The Angular Velocity couple. A body has ayigular 
velocities o), o)^ about tivo parallel axes OAy O'B distant a from each 
other, to find the resulting ynotion. 

Since parallel straight lines may be regarded as the limit of 
two straight lines which intersect at a very great distance, it 
follows from the parallelogram of angular velocities that the two 
given angular velocities are equivalent to an angular velocity 
about some parallel axis 0''C lying in the plane containing OA, 
O'B, 

Let X be the distance of this axis from OA, and suppose it 



P 




X 


; ^ 

L__ 

V 


U 

C 

A 


to be on the same side of OA as O'B. Let 11 be the angular 
velocity about it. 

Consider any point P, distant y from OA and lying in the 
plane of the three axes. The velocity of P due to the rotation 
about OA is o>y, the velocity due to the rotation about O'B is 
—a). But these two together must be equivalent to the 
velocity due to the resultant angular velocity il about 0"C, and 
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ART. 235] 
this is 11 (y — a;), 

ay + a'iy - a) = fl (y - x). 

This equation is true for all values of y, H = w -f- w', ^ = aco' 

This is the same result we should have obtained if we h«ad 
been seeking the resultant of two forces co, to acting along OA^ 
O'B. 

If ft) = —o)", the resultant angular velocity vanishes, but x is in- 
liriite. The velocity of any point P is in this case tot/ w (y — a) — aw, 
which is independent of the position of P. 

The result is that two angular velocities, each equal to to but 
tending to turn the body in opjiosite directions about two parallel 
axes at a distance a from each other, are equivalent to a linear 
velocity represeiited by aw. This corresponds to the proposition 
in statics that “a couple ” is properly measured by its moment. 

We may deduce as a corollary, that a motion of rotation w 
about an axis OA is equivalent to an equal motion of rotation about 
a parallel axis O'B plus a motion of translation aw perpendicular 
to the plane containing OA, O'B, and in the direction in which O'B 
moves. See also Art. 223. 

235. The analogy to Statics. To explain a certain analogy 
which exists between statics and dynamics. 

All propositions in statics relating to the composition and 
resolution of forces and couples are founded on these theorems: 

1 . The parallelogram of forces and the parallelogram of 
couples. 

2 . A force F is equivalent to any equal and parallel force 
together with a couple Fp, where p is the distance between the. 
forces. 

Corresponding to these we have in dynamics the following 
theorems on the instantaneous motion of a rigid body: 

1. The parallelogram of angular velocities and the parallelo¬ 
gram of linear velocities. 

2. An angular velocity w is equivalent to an equal angular 
velocity about a parallel axis together with a linear velocity equal 
to tap, where p is the distance between the parallel axes. 

It follows that every proposition in statics relating to forces 
has a corresponding proposition in dynamics relating to the 
motion of a rigid body, and these two may be proved in the 
same way. 

To complete the analogy it may be stated (i) that an angular 
velocity like a force in statics requires, for its complete determina¬ 
tion, five constants, and (ii) that a velocity like a couple in statics 
requires but three. Four constants are required to determine the 
line of action of the force or of the axis of rotation, and one to 

13 


R. n. 
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determine the magnitude of either. There will also be a conven¬ 
tion in either case to determine the positive direction of the line. 
Two constants and a convention are required to determine the 
positive direction of the axis of the couple or of the velocity and 
one the magnitude of either. The discovery of this analogy is due 
to Poinsot. 

236. In order to show the great utility of this analogy and 
how easily we may transform any known theorem in statics into 
the corresf>onding one in dynamics, we shall place in close juxta¬ 
position the more common theorems which are in continual UvSe 
both in statics and dynamics. 

It is proved in statics that any given system of forces and 
couples can be reduced to three forces X, 1^, Z, which act along 
any rectangular axes which iuay be convenient and which meet 
at any base point 0 we plejise, together with three couples which 
we may call L, M, N and which act round these axes. A simpler 
representation is then found, for it is proved that these forces and 
couples can be reduced to a single force wfiich we may call R and 
a couple G which acts round the line of action of R. This line 
of action of R is called the central axis. There is but one central 
axis corresponding to a given system of forces. The term wrench 
has been applied to this representation of a given system of forces. 
Draw any straight line AB parallel to the central axis at a dis¬ 
tance c from it. Then we may move R from the central axis to 
act along AB at A, provided we introduce a new couple whose 
moment is Rc, Combining this wdth the couple G, we have for 
the new base point A a new couple f/= -t-iiV, the force 

being the same as before. The couple G' is a minimum when c = 0, 
i.e. when AB coincides with tfie central axis. By taking moments 
round AB we see that the moment of the forces round every 
straight line parallel to the central axis is the same and equal to 
the minimum couple. 

The same train of reasoning by which these results were ob¬ 
tained will lead to the following propositions. The instantaneous 
motion may be reduced to a linear velocity of any base point we 
please and an angular velocity round some axis through the 
base. These are then reduced to an angular velocity which we 
may call D about an axis called the central axis, and a linear 
velocity along that axis which we may call F. The term screw 
has been applied to this representation of the motion. Draw any 
straight line AB parallel to the central axis. Then we ma^ move 
12 from the central axis to act round AB, provided that we intro¬ 
duce a new linear velocity represented by fic. Combining this with 
the velocity V we have for the ne w bas e A (which is any point 
on AB) a new linear velocity F' = -h c®12®, the angular velocity 
being the same as before. The linear velocity F' is a minimum 
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when c == 0, i.e. w hen AB coincides with the central axis. We see 
that the linear velocity of any point A resolved in the direction 
AB, i.e. parallel to the central axis, is always the same and. equal 
to the minimum velocity of translation. 

It will be seen that most of these results have already been 
obtained in Arts. 219 to 228 for finite rotaiions, 

237. Another useful representation depends on the following 
proposition. Any system of forces can be replaced by some force 
F which acts along a straight line which we may choose at 
pleasure, and some other force F' which acts along some other 
line and does not in general cut the first force. These are called 
conjugate forces. The shortest distance between these is proved 
in statics to intersect the central axis at right angles. The 
directions and magnitudes of the forces F, F' are such that R 
would be their resultant if they were moved parallel to them¬ 
selves, so as to intersect the central axis. Also it is known that, 
if 0 be the angle between the directions of the forces F, F' and 
a the shortest distance between them, FF'a sin 6 = GR. If the 
arbitrary line of action of F is such that the moment of the forces 
about it is zero, both F and F' act along that line in opposite 
directions and the magnitude of each is infinite. 

By help of the analogy we may obtain the corresponding 
propositions in the motion of a body. Any motion may be repre¬ 
sented by two angular velocities, one co about an axis which we 
may choose at pleasure and another o)' about some axis which 
does not in general cut the first axis. These are called conjugate 
axes. The shortest distance between these intersects the central 
axis at right angles. These angular velocities are such that H 
would be their resultant if their axes were placed parallel to 
their actual positions, so as to intersect the central axis. If 6 be 
the angle between the axes of co, w and a be the shortest distance 
between these axes, then (woj'a sin 0 — FH. If the arbitrary axis of 
€0 is such that the velocity of every point of the axis resolved along 
the axis is zero (Art. 137), the angular velocities c», w' have a 
common axis, opposite signs and the magnitude of each is infinite. 

238. The velocity of any Point. The motion of a body 
during the time dt may be represented, as explained in Art. 219, 
by a velocity of translation of a base point 0, and an angular 
velocity about some axis through 0. Let us choose any three 
rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz which may suit the particular pur¬ 
pose we have in view. These axes meet in 0 and move with 0, 
keeping their directions fixed in space. Let u, v, w be the resolved 
parts along these axes of the linear velocity of 0 and Wxy Wy, 
the resolved parts of the angular velocity. These angular velo¬ 
cities are supposed positive when they tend the same way round 
the axes that positive couples tend in statics. Thus the positive 
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directions of are respectively from y to z, from z io x 

and from x to y. 

The whole motion during the time dt of the body is known 
when these six quantities w, v, a>a;, are given. These six 

quantities may he called the components of the motion. We now 
propose to find the motion of any point P whose coordinates 
are Xy y, z. 

Let us find the velocity of P parallel to the axis of z. Let PN 

be the ordinate of z and let 
|« Pilf be drawn perpendicular 

to Ox. The velocity of P due 
to the rotation round Ox is 
clearly (OxPM. Resolving 
this along NP we get 
(OxPM sin NPM = (Oxy. 
Similarly that due to the 
rotation about Uy is — (OyX 
and that due to the rotation 
about Oz is zero. Adding the 
linear velocity of the origin, 
■ 3 ^ we see that the whole velo¬ 
city of P parallel to Oz is 

w ^ (Oxy (OyX. 

Similarly the velocities parallel to the other axes are 

II -f fOyZ — (Ozy, 

V —V ^ (OzX — (OxZ. 

289. It is .sometimes necessary to change our representation 
of a given motion from one base point to another. These formulae 
will enable us to do so. Thus suppose we wish our new base 
point to be at a point O', the axes at O' being parallel to those 
at 0. Let (f, 77 , f) be the coordinates of 0' and let u y v\ w\ 

(Ox y ft)/, ft)?' be the linear and angular components of motion for the 

base O'. We have now two representations of the same motion, 
both these must give the same result for the linear velocities of 
any point P. Hence 

u^(OyZ- (Ozy = w' + (of (z - f) - iy - 

V -f (OzX — (OxZ =v ft)?' — f) - ft)x' {z — f), 

w -f (Oxy ~ (OyX = a>/ iy-v)- 

must be true for all values of Xy y, z. 

These equations give (of— ft)*, ft)/=ft)y, ft)? = ft)?; so that what¬ 
ever base is chosen the angular velocity is always the same in 
direction and magnitude. See Art. 221. We also see that u\v\w* 
are given by formulm analogous to those in Art. 238, as indeed 
might have been expected. 
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The reader should compare these with the corresponding for¬ 
mulae in statics. If all the forces of any system be equivalent 
to three forces X, F, Z acting at a base point along three rect¬ 
angular axes together with three couples round those axes, then 
we know that the corresponding forces and couples for any other 
base point 77 , ^ are 

X' = X, Z' = i -f Ff - Zv. 

Z iV' = iF4-X77- Ff. 


240, To find the equivalent Screw. The motion being 
given by the linear velocities (?<, v, w) of some base 0, and the 
angular velocities, (wx, &)y, (o^), find the central axis, the linear 
velocity along it and the angular velocity round it, i.e, find the 
equivalent screw. 

Let P be any point on the central axis, then if P were chosen 
as base, the components of the angular velocity would be the 
same as at the base 0. If then 11 be the resultant of the angular 
velocities g>x, ^2 (Art. 233) we see that 

( 1 ) The direction-cosines of the central axis are 

(V'x 

cosa=^-^, cos^=^p cos7=-^. 


( 2 ) The angular velocity about the central axis is fl. 

(3) The velocity of every point resolved in a direction parallel 
to the central axis is the same and equal to that along the central 
axis. See Art. 222 or Art. 236. If then V be the linear velocity 
along the central axis we have 

V^u cos a 4 - v cos /S 4- w cos 7 ; 

.*. va = uoix 4 - vwy 4 “ w<02, 

(4) Let {x, y, z) be the coordinates of P, i.e. of any point 
on the central axis. Then the linear velocity of P is along the 
axis of rotation. Hence 


u 4” (»>yZ — (Ogy _ V -f — (OxZ _ ^ 

C*)X Wy (Dg 

These are therefore the equations to the central axis. 

If we multiply the numerator and denominator of each of 
these fractions by o)*, cOy, cog respectively and add them together, 

we see that each fraction is = ^ 

This ratio is called the pitch of the screw. 


241. The Invariant. It follows from the third result just 
proved that whatever base be chosen and whatever be the direction 
of the axes, the quantity I = d- vt^y 4 - wwg is invariable and equal 
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to Fn. This quantity may therefore be called the invariant of the 
components. The resultant angular velocity fl is also invariable 
and may be called the invariant of the rotation. 

If the motion be such that the first of these invariants is 
^ero, it follows that either F= 0, or fl = 0. This therefore is the 
condition tliat the motion is equivalent to either a simple translation 
or a simple rotation. If we wish the motion to be equivalent to 
a simple rotation, we must also have q)x, a>z not all zero. 

The corresponding invariant in statics is LX -f MY -f- NZ = GR. 
When this vanishes, the forces are equivalent to either a single 
resultant or a single couple. 

Ex. 1. Find the invariants I and O of (1) two angular velocities w, w'; (2) two 
linear velocities r, ?/; (3) an angular velocity w and a linear velocity v. The 

results are (1) /= ww'r sin ^; (2) 7=0; (3) I=uv oob 0, 

+ (a'- -f 2wa)' cos 6 D = 0 D = (u 

where 6 is the angle between the axes of the constituents and r the shortest 
distance. [To prove these, we choose some convenient axes and express the values 
of the six components «, v, w?, u>g for the origin as base by Arts. 238, 239. 

The value of 7 then follows from the definition. We here take r for the axis of x 
and the axis of w for that of The result (2) is obvious, if we compound the 
velocities.] 

Ex. 2. The invariant 1 of any number of angular velocities wj, W 2 , &c. and 
any linear velocities t'l, t?2, &c. is the sum of the separate invariants of the con¬ 
stituents taken two and two, or written in an algebraic form 
7 = Zu)V cos <f> + 2wa»V sin 

where <f> is the angle between the direction of any linear velocity v and the axis of 
any angular velocity u;, while 6 is the angle between the axes of any two angular 
velocities w, ta' and r the shortest distance. 

Taking any rectangular axes each of the six components of these motions is a 
linear function of , W 2 , &c.; Vj, V 2 , &c. The invariant 7 is therefore a quadratic 
function of the form 

4* j 2 WjW 2 “H Ac. -f -f /?i 2 Wi ®2 +• Gj 2 ViV 2 4* Ac., 

where the coefficients are independent of the magnitudes of Ac., Vj, 1 ^ 2 * Ac. 

Putting all the constituents equal to zero except each in turn we see that ^ii=0, 
Ac. = 0; Cii = 0, Ac. =0. Then putting all the constituents equal to zero except 
two in turn and comparing the results with those given in Ex. 1, we see that the 
other coefficients have the values given above. 

Ex. 3. The invariant 7 of two screws (w, v), (w, r') is 

7 = wu 4- w'r' 4- (wu' 4- (o'v) cos $ 4 * wwV sin $. 

To prove this we add together the six invariants of the four constituents w, <a\ 
Vf v' taken two and two together. 

242. When the motion is equivalent to a simple rotation, it 
may he required to find the axis of rotation. But this is obviously 
only the central axis under another name, and has been found 
above. 
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243. A screw motion may thus he given in two ways. We 

may have given the six components of motion, which we have 
called {Uy v, w, which also depend on the point chosen 

as base. Or it may be given by the equations to the central axis, 
the velocity V along it, and the angular velocity fl round it. 

In this last case a convention is necessary to prevent confmion 
as to the directions implied hy the velocities V and fl. One 
direction of the axis is called the positive direction, and the 
opposite the negative direction. Then V is taken positive when 
it implies a velocity in the positive direction. So also 11 is positive 
when the rotation appears to be in some standard direction, say 
clockwise, when viewed by a person placed with his back along 
the axis, so that the positive direction is from his feet to his head. 
This of course is only the ordinary definition of a positive couple 
as given in statics. See Art. 231. 

The u^ethod of determining the positive direction of the axis 
is easy to understand, though it takes long to explain. Describe 
a sphere of unit radius with its centre at the origin, and let 
the positive directions of the axes cut this sphere in x, y, z. Let 
a parallel to the central axis drawn through the origin cut the 
sphere in L and IJ Let the direction-cosines of the axis be 
given .say, Z, m, n. Then (Z, m, n) are the cosines of certain arcs 
drawn on the sphere which begin at xyz, and terminate say at L, 
while (— I, — m, — n) are the cosines of supplementary arcs which 
begin at the same points xyZy and terminate at IJ, Then OL is 
the positive direction of the axis and OL' the negative direction. 
With this understanding the angle between two axes is the angle 
between their positive directions and isdetermined without ambiguity 
of sign when the actual direction-cosines of the axes are given. 

244. The position of the central axis bei)tg given, together with 
the linear velocity along it and the angidar velocity round ity it 
is required to find the compo)tents of the motion when the origin is 
taken as the base. 


This is of course the converse proposition to that just discussed. 


Let the equation to the central axis be 


f-v-y 

m 



where {Imn) are the actual direction-cosines of the axis. Let V be 
the linear and fl the angular velocity. 


If {fgh) were taken as the base, the components of the linear 
velocities would be IV, mV, nV, and the components of the angular 
velocities would be Zfl, wfl, nil. Hence by Art. 238, writing 
-- g, -- h for Xy y, z, the components of the motion when the origin 
is the base point are 


u == ZF — fl (mh — ng)y = Zfl, 

V = mV — il(nf — Ih), Wy = mfl, 
w nV -- SI (Ig — mf)y == nfl. 
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245. Composition and Resolution of Screws. Given two 
screw ^notions to compound them into a single screw and conversely 
given any screw motion to resolve it into two screws. 

Two screws being given, let us choose some convenient base 
and axes. By Art. 244 we may find the six components of motion 
of each screw for this base. Adding these two and two, we have 
the six components of the resultant screw. Then by Art. 240 the 
central axis together with the linear and angular velocities of the 
screw may be found. 

Conversely, we may resolve any given screw motion into two 
sctews in an infinite number of ways. Since a screw motion is 
represented by six components at any base we have in the two 
screws twelve quantities at our disposal. Six of these are required 
to make the two screws equivalent to the given screw. We may 
therefore in general satisfy six other condition^ at pleasure. 

Thus we may choose the axis of one screw to be any given 
straight line we please with any linear velocity along it and any 
angular velocity round it. The other screw may then be found 
by reversing this assumed screw and joining it thus changed to 
the given motion. The screw equivalent to this compound motion 
is the second screw, and it may be found in the manner just 
explained. 

Or again, we rhay represent the motion by two screws whose 
pitches are both chosen to be zero, the axis of one being arbitrary. 
These are the conjugate axes spoken of in Art. 237. 

245 a. The following method of compounding two screws is ve'ry convenient when 
the shortest distance between the axes is known in position and magnitude. 

Let (w, v), (w', v') represent the angular and linear velocities of the two given 
screws, (D, F) those of the resultant screw. Then, by equating the invariants, 

D F = wv + u'v' + (iov' 4- w'v) cos 0 + ww'r sin 0, 

O® r= a ;2 ^ 2af(t;' cos 

where 0 is the inclination of the axes and r the shortest distance. 

We shall next show that the axis of the resultant screic intersects at right angles 

the shortest distance A A' between the axes 
of the given screws. _ Since the central 
axis is parallel to the resultant of w, w 
transferred to any base, that axis must be 
perpendicular to AA'. Also since A A 
X intersects at right angles the axes of both 
the given screws, the velocity of every 
point of A A' resolved along itself is zero. 
Hence, since A A' is perpendicular to the central axis of the resultant screw, 
it must also intersect that axis. 

Lastly we shall show that the distance ^ of the central axis of the two screws 
from (he middle point C of the shortest distance is given by 

= J r (w* - w *) 4- (ufv' ~ w'u) sin 0j 
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where ^ is measured positively towards w. Let Crj be a perpendicular to.the plane 
containing AA' and the required central axis Oz. Equating the resolved part along 
Ct) of the velocity of C due to the two screws to that due to the resultant screw 
we have = rsin 7 -v'Bin 7 '-irwcos 74 -Jrw'oosY', 

where 7 , 7 ' are the angles the axes AF, A'F' of the given screws make with the 
central axis Oz. By resolution we have 

1 ) sin 7 = w' sin dy 0 cos 7 = w + w' cos By 
0 sin y' — tA) sin 0, O cos y' = u>' cos B. 

The result follows by substituting for 7 , 7 '. 


246. llxamplaa. Ex. 1 . The locus of points iu a body moving about a fixed 
point which at any instant have the same resultant velocity is a circular cylinder. 

Ex. 2. If radii vectores be drawn from a fixed point O to represent in direction 
and magnitude the velocities of all points of a rigid body in motion, prove that the 
extremities of these radii vectores at any one instant lie in a plane. [Coll. Exam. 

This plane is evidently perpendicular to the central axis, and its distance from 0 
measures the velocity along the axis. Art. 228, Ex. 1. 

Ex. 3. The locus of the tangents to the trajectories of different points of the 
same straight line in the instantaneous motion of a body is a hyperbolic paraboloid. 

Let AB be the given straight line, CD its conjugate. The points on AB are 
turning round CD, and therefore all the tangents pass through two straight lines, 
viz. AB and its consecutive position A'B\ and are also parallel to a plane which is 
perpendicular to CD. 

Ex. 4. Let the restraints on a body be such that it admits of two motions 
A and B, each of which may be represented by a screw motion, and let m, m' be the 
pitches of these screws. Then the body must admit of a screw motion compounded 
of any indefinitely small rotations wdf, c^'dt about the axes of these screws accom¬ 
panied of course by the translations mwdf, m'ui'dt. Prove that (1) the locus of the 
axes of all these screws is the surface z = 2axy. (2) If the body be screwed 

along any generator of this surface the pitch is c-\-a cos 2^, where c is a constant 
which is the same for all generators aud B is the angle the generator makes with the 
axis of X. (3) The size and position of the surface being chosen so that the two 
given screws A and B lie on the surface with their appropriate pitch, show that only 
one surface can be drawn to contain two given screws. (4) If any three screws of 
the surface be taken and a body be displaced by being screwed along each of these 
through a small angle proportional to the sine of the angle between the other two, 
the body after the last displacement will occupy the same position that it did 
before the first. 

This surface has been called the cylindroid by Sir It. Ball, to whom these four 
theorems are due. See his Theory of Screws. 


Ex. 5. An instantaneous motion is given by the linear velocities (u, Vy w) 
along, and the angular velocities round the coordinate axes. It is 

required to represent this by two conjugate angular velocities, one being about the 

arbitrarj^ straight line ^= -—- . 

^ I 7n n 


If B be the angular velocity about the given axis, then 


MW--f-+ arw, , /, p, 

I w*. 

! If wi, 


h 

w, 

n 


where (f, my n) are the actual direction-cosines. 
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The equations to the conjugate axis are 


X, 

y, z ' = Zu + mr + ntr, 

1 X, 

j 

y. 

z =={f -x)u^(g-y)v^(h-z)w. 

W*, 

Wy, tv, j 



' 


m, n i 

! /. 


h 


The first of these equations may be obtained as indicated in Art. 245. Reverse 
0 and join it to the given motion, then the invariant of this compound motion 
vanishes. If the angular velocity Q be thus supposed known, the conjugate axis 
is the central axis of the compound motion and may be found as in Art. 245. But 
if the conjugate axis be required independently of Q, we may use the second and 
third equations. 

The second equation follows from the fact that the direction of motion of any 
point on the conjugate is perpendicular to the given axis. 

The third follows from the fact that the direction of motion is also perpendicular 
to the straight line joining the point to (/, ff, h). 

These general equations will be simplified if the circumstances of any problem 
permit the coordinate axes to be so chosen that some of the constants may be zero. 
Thus, if the central axis of the instantaneous motion is taken as the axis of z and 
the shortest distance between that axis and the given straight line as the axis of 
we have m = 0 , r = 0 , = = </ = 0 , = and / — 0 . The equations then 

, WUJ, . file zw 

become —-fm, -, //=.- . 

ii ' miOg * 

Referring to the figure of Art. 245 o, / is the shortest distance OA between the 
given axis AF and the central axis OZ, and n==co 8 7 , w = 8 in y where y is the angle 
AF makes with OZ. 

There is an apparent exception to these results when the given motion and the 
given axis are such that 12 , as found from the first equation, is infinite. This is a 
limiting case rather than an exception. It is easy to see that both the second and 
third equations are, in this case, satisfied by substituting 
z:=h + nt; i.e. the conjugate axis coincides with the given axis. If 12' be the angular 
velocity about the conjugate axis, 12 and 12' are together equivalent to the resultant 
angular velocity of the given motion; it follows that 12' is also infinite. In this 
limiting case, therefore, the motion is represented by two infinite opposite angular 
velocities about two coincident lines. 

Another limiting case is when the given axis is parallel to the central axis 
of the given motion and the invariant of the motion is not zero. In this case 
f, m, n are proportional to and the second equation represents a plane 

at infinity. The conjugate axis is therefore at infinity and the angular velocity 
about it is zero. 

There is a third limiting case when the invariant of the given motion is zero. 
If the given motion is a simple rotation about some axis, say Oe, and the given 
axis is not parallel to Oz and does not intersect it, 12 = 0 and the conjugate axis 
coincides with Oz. If the given axis is parallel to Oz or intersects it, 12 may have 
any value and the conjugate axis is the resultant axis of the given rotation and the 
reversed 12 . 

If the given motion is a simple translation parallel to some axis Oz and the 
given axis is not perpendicular to Oz, 0=0 and the conjugate is at infinity. If the 
given axis is perpendicular to Oz, 0 may have any value, and the conjugate axis is 
found as before; see Art. 234. 
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In diflonssing these limiting cases analytically, it will be convenient to choose 
the simplified form of axes described above. 

£x. 6. If one conjugate of an instantaneous motion is at right angles to the 
central axis the other meets it, and conversely. If one conjugate is parallel to the 
central axis the other is at an infinite distance, and conversely. The invariant is 
supposed to be finite. 

Ex. 7. A body is moved from any position in space to any other, and every 
point of the body in the first position is joined to the same point in the second 
position. If all the straight lines thus found be taken which pass through a given 
point, they will form a cone of the second order. Also if the middle points of all 
these lines be taken, they will together form a body capable of an infinitesimal 
motion, each point of it along the line on which the same is situated. Cayley’s 
Report to the British Assoc.^ 1862. 

247. Cliaraeteriitle and focal. If the instantaneous motion of a body be 
represented by two conjugate rotations about two axes at right angles^ a plane can 
be drawn through either axis perpendicular to the other. The axis in the plane 
has been called the characterutic of that plane, and the axis perpendicular to the 
plane is said to cut the plane in its focus. These names were given by M. Chasles 
in the Comptes Rendus for 1843. Some of the following examples were also given 
by him, though without demonstrations. 

Ex. 1. Show that every plane has a characteristic and a focus. 

Let the central axis cut the plane in 0. Resolve the linear and angular velocities 
in two directions Ox, Oz, the first in the plane and the second perpendicular to it. 
The translations along Ox, Oz may be removed if we move the axes of rotation 
Ox, Oz parallel to themselves, by Art. 234. Thus the motion is represented by 
a rotation about an axis in the plane and a rotation about an axis perpendicular 
to it. It also follows that the characteristic of a plane is parallel to the projection 
of the central axis. 

Ex. 2. If a plane be fixed in the body and move with the body, it intersects 
its consecutive position in its characteristic. The velocity of any point P in the 
plane when resolved perpendicular to the plane is proportional to its distance from 
the characteristic, and when resolved in the plane is proportional to its distance 
from the focus and is perpendicular to that distance. 

Ex. 3. If two conjugate axes cut a plane in F and G, then FG passes through 
the focus. If two conjugate axes be projected on a plane, they meet in the 
characteristic of that plane. 

Ex. 4. If two axes CM, CN meet in a point C, their conjugates lie in a plane 
whose focus is C and intersect in the focus of the plane CMN. 

This follows from the fact that if a straight line cut an axis the direction of 
motion of every point on it is perpendicular to the straight line only when it also 
cuts the conjugate. 

Ex. 6. Any two axes being given and their conjugates, the four straight lines 
lie on the same hyperboloid. 

Ex. 6. If the instantaneous motion of a body be given by the linear and 
angular velocities («, r, w), (wj, «j), prove that the characteristic of the plane 

Ax-i-By + Cz + D = 0 

is its intersection with A (w + - w;jy) + P (v + - wjz) + C (to 4- Wjy - W 2 x) = 0, 

and itgtoona may be found from " + = = “ + 

.4 B C 
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For the characteristic is the locus of the points whose directions of motion are 
perpendicular to the normal to the plane, and the focus is the point whose direction 
of motion is perpendicular to the plane. 

When the central axis of the instantaneous motion is the axis of z, the 
coordinates of the focus are ar=p/://C, y= -pA/C, z — - DjC and the characteristic 
lies on the plane - Ay + Bx-hCp = 0y where p is the pitch of the instantaneous 
motion. 

Ex. 7. The locus of the characteristics ot planes which pass through a given 
straight line is a hyperboloid of one sheet; the shortest distance between the given 
straight line and the central axis being the direction of one principal diameter, 
and the other two being the internal and external bisectors of the angle between 
the given straight line and the central axis. Prove also that the locus of the foci 
of the planes is the conjugate of the given straight line. 

Ex. 8. Let any surface A be fixed in a body and move with it, the normal 
planes to the trajectories of all its points envelope a second surface B. Prove that 
if the surface B be fixed in the bodj^ and move with it, the normal planes to the 
trajectories of its points will envelope the surface : so that the surfaces A and B 
have conjugate properties, each surface being the locus of the foci of the tangent 
planes to the other. Prove that if one surface is a quadric the other is also a 
quadric. 


Moving Axes and Eider s Equations, 

248. It has been shown in Art. 230 that when a body is 
moving about a fixed point 0 the displacement in the time dt may 
be constructed by turning the body round three straight lines OA, 
OBy OG through certain angles Widty w^dt, co^^dt. In the same way 
we may construct the displacement during the next interval dt by 
rotating the body round three other straight lines OA\ 0B\ OC' 
through certain other angles coidt^ w.^dt, co^dt. If these two 
systems of axes are infinitely close and the motion of the body is 
continuous, the angular velocities oji', &c., will differ from Wj, &c., 
by infinitely small quantities. The axes of reference are then 
called moving axes. It should be noticed that w^^dt measures the 
angle of rotation round Ozy not relatively to the moving plane 
which contains OA and OCy but with reference to some plane fixed 
in space passing through the instantaneous position of OC, 

249. Let Oxy Oy, Oz be the rectangular axes fixed in space 

and let coa;, (Oy, be the components of the angular velocity of 
a body at the time t. Let OA, OBy OC be three rectangular axes 
moving about the fixed point 0 and let cwi, Wg, be the com¬ 
ponent angular velocities of the same body at the same time. 
If these two systems of axes coincide in position at the time ty 
6 >, = co^y 0 ) 2 = 0 ) 3 = Wgy but at the time t ^dt the two systems 

will have separated and we can no longer assert that o), 4 - da >3 and 
(Oz 4 dtoz are necessarily equal. 

We shall now show that if the moving axes are fixed in the body, 
then d(Oi = d(Oz as far as the first order of small quantities. Let 
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OR, OR be the resultant axes of rotation of the body at the times 
t and t -f dt, i.e. let a rotation D.dt about OR bring the body into 
the position in which OC coincides with Oz at the time t \ and 
let a further rotation H'dt about OR bring the body into some 
adjacent position at the time dt while in the same interval dt, 
OC moves into the position OC\ Then according to the definition 
of a differential coefficient 


d(o-i ^ 

dt 

dwz 

dt ^ 


limit 


n ^cos R C -£lc^ o^Ra 

dt 


limit 


n' COP Rz — n cos Rz 
dt 


The angles RC and Rz are equal by hypothesis. Since OC is 
fixed in the body, it makes a constant angle with OR as the body 
turns round OR\ the angles RC' and Rz are therefore equal. 
Hence these differential coefficients are also equal. 


250. Tlie preceding proposition is a particular case of a 
fundamental theorem in the theory of nu)ving axes. This general¬ 
ized theoi'ern applies not merely to angular velocities hut to any 
vector or directed quantity which obeys the parallelogram-law. 

By Art, 215 the moving system of axes is turning round some 
instantaneous axis with an angular velocity which we may call d. 
Let di, d^, da be the components of d 
about the axes OA, OB, OC. Then in 
the figure dj represents the rate at 
which any point in the circular arc BC 
is moving along that arc, d^ is the rate 
at which any point of CA is moving 
along CA and so on. 

Let V„ Fs and F^, F^, F, be 
the components of any vector with re¬ 
gard to the moving axes OA, OB, OC, 
and the fixed axes Ox, Oy, Oz respectively. Let a, jS, y be the 
direction angles of Oz referred to OA, OB, OC; then 
V 2 = Fi cos a 4- Fg cos ^ + Fg cos 7 , 

F^= Vi cosa+ FaCosyS 4 * F8C0S7~ Fisinad- Fjsin yS/S — Fs8in77. 

Let the axis Oz coincide with OC at the time t, then a= Jtt, 
/ 3 =«^ 7 r, 7 = 0 . Hence 

F,= F3-F,d~Fa/3. 



Now d is the angular rate at which the axis OA is separating 
from a fixed line Oz momentarily coincident with OC, hence d = 02* 
Similarly — ^ 3 . Writing the theorem at full length we have 


dt dt 


F,^,+ Fa^3. 
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Similarly + VA, 

Let the vector V be the resultant angular velocity fl of a body 
about an instantaneous axis (Art. 238) then F 2 = ft> 2 , 

Fg = a >3 while Vx = cox, Vy—eoy, = o>g. We have therefore 

d<Oz da),i . ^ 

If the moving axes are fixed in the body they have the same 
instantaneous axis as the body and 0 = fl; hence also = Wj, 

^2 = ft>o. It follows at once that -Tr- = -Tr* 

dt dt 






0 ) 1^2 + (O. 2 O 1 , 


02 = ( 0 ^, It follows at once that 


251. As another example let x, y, z be the coordinates of some 
point 0 (say the centre of gravity of a moving body) referred to 
the moving axes OA, OB, 00. Let u, v, w be the components of 
the velocity of G parallel to the same axes and X, Y, Z the com¬ 
ponents of the accelerations. Then since both the resultant 
velocity and the resultant acceleration are vectors or directed 
quantities 


-yQ^-VzB^, 


"'dt - d 

dz /» /I rj d' 

dt'^ ^'^2 X-y0x, ^ d 

These results will be useful afterwards. 


X = j^-v0, + w0,, 


Y = ^^-w0, + u0,, 

Z=-]"- v0.. + v0,. 
at 


The demonstration here given of the fundamental theorem on moving axes is 
founded on the method used by Prof. Slesser in the Quarterly Journal, 1858, to 
prove W 3 =:w,. Another very simple proof is given in the chapter on moving axes 
at the beginning of Vol. ii. of this treatise. 


252. Euler ’0 dynamical equations. To determine the 
general equations of motion of a body moving about a fixed point 0. 

Let w, y, z be the coordinates of any particle 7n referred to 
axes Ox^ Oy, Oz fixed in space. 

Taking moments about the axis of z we have by D’Alembert’s 
principle Sm {ay — yx) = N. 

Let tojc, ony, Wz be the angular velocities of the body about the 
axes, then x = tOyZ — y = WzX — tOxZ, z = Wxy — ei)yX ; 

.*. aJ == zwy — y^z 4- {<^xy — (Oyx) — {ouzoc — o)*^), 

y = xa)z — Z^x 4 - {^yZ^ — ^zy) — — <i^yX). 

These we shall presently substitute in the equation of moments. 
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Let o)i, ©2,0)3 be the angular velocities of the body about three 
rectangular axes OA, OB, 00 fixed in the body. Let these 
coincide with the axes fixed in space at the time t ; then ©j« cox, 
©2 = ~ by Art. 249. 

The advantage of using axes fixed in the body is that the 
moments and products of inertia are then constants. If we choose 
as these axes of coordinates the principal axes at the fixed point, 
we have the additional simplification that all the products of 
inertia are zero. In substituting for x, y in th(! equation of 
moments we may therefore omit all the terms ol x which do not 
contain y and all the terms of y which do not contain x. We 
thus have 2m -h y-) ©3 -f 2m (it?” — if) ©i©2 = N, 

If A, B,C be the principal moments of inertia at the fixed 
point 0, this becomes 

- (A-B) <0,(0, = N. 

Similarly A -(B-C) (o,(o, = L, B^~‘-{C-A) <o,(o, = M. 
These are called Eulei ’s dynamical equations. 

258. We know by D’Alembert s principle that the moment 
of the eftective forces about any straight line is equal to that of 
the impressed forces. The equations of Euler therefore indicate 
tliat the moments of the effective forces about the principal axes 
at the fixed point are expressed by the left-hand sides of the above 
equations. If there is no point of the body which is fixed in 
space, the motion of the body about its centre of gravity is the 
same as if that point were fixed. In this case, if A, JS, C be the 
principal moments at the centre of gravity, the left-hand sides of 
Euler’s equations give the moments of the effective forces about 
the principal axes at the centre of gravity. If we want the 
moment about any other straight line passing through the fixed 
point, we may find it by simply resolving these moments by the 
rules of statics. 

Ex. 1. If and G be the moment of the impressed forces 

dT 

about the instantaneous axis, 12 the resultant angular velocity, then -r- = GO. 

at 

Ex. 2. A body (say the earth) turning about a fixed point is acted on by forces 
(such as the attractions of the sun or moon) which tend to produce rotation about 
an axis at right angles to the instantaneous axis, show that the angular velocity 
cannot be uniform unless either two of the principal moments of inertia at the fixed 
point are equal or the instantaneous axis always lies in a principal plane. The axis 
about which the forces tend to produce rotation is that axis about which it would 
begin to turn if the body were placed at rest. 

254. To determine the pressure on the fixed point 

Let y, z be the coordiuates of the centre of gravity referred 
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to rectangular axes fixed in space meeting at the fixed point, and 
let P, Q, a be the resolved parts of the pressures on the body in 
these directions. Let /u, be the mass of the body. Then we have 

fix = P -f ^rnX 

and two similar equations. Substituting for x its value in terms 
of a)yy CO 2 we have 

fi [zooy — ywz 4- oiy {(Oxy — (Oyx) — - (o^z)] = P + SmX 

and two similar equations. 

If we now take the axes fixed in space to coincide with the 
principal axes at the fixed pt)int at tlie moment under considera¬ 
tion we may substitute for cjy and o)^ from Euler s equations. Hence 

with similar expressions for Q and R. 

255. Ex. If G be the centre of f/ravity of the body, show that the terms on 
the left hand sides of tlie equations which give the pressures on the fixed point are 
the components of two forces, one D-. GH parallel to Gli which is a perpendicular 
on the instantaneous axis 0/, D being the resultant angular velocity, and the other 
. GK perpendicular to the plane OGK, where GA" is a perpendicular on a line OJ 

whose direction-cosines are proportional to ~ 

and Q'’* is the sum of the squares of these quantities. 

256. Euler’s geometrical equations. To determine the 
geometrical equations connecting the motion of the body in space 
with the angular velocities of the body about the three moving axesy 

oAy OBy oa 

Let the fixed point 0 be taken as the centre of a sphere of 

radius unity; let JP, F, Z 
and Ay By C he the points 
in which the sphere is 
cut by the fixed and 
moving axes respec¬ 
tively. Let ZGy BAy pro¬ 
duced if necessary, meet 
in E. Let the angle 
XZC^^y ZG^e, EGA 
= <^. It is required to 
determine the geometri¬ 
cal relations between 0y 
</>, -^^y and a»i, G)a, 

Draw GN perpendi¬ 
cular to OZ. Then since 
is the angle the plane 
GOZ makes with a plane 
XOZ fixed in space the 


z 
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velocity of C perpendicular to the plane ZOO is CN , which 

is the same as siu 6 , the radi\is OC of the sphere being unity. 

dt ^0 

Also the velocity of C along ZG is . Thus the motion of G is 
represented by and sin^^^ respectively along and perpendi¬ 
cular to ZG. But the motion of G is also expressed by the angular 
velocities cwi and respectively along BG and GA. These two 
representations of the same motion must therefore be equivalent. 
Hence resolving along and perpendicular to ZG vve have 

dd . , ^ \ 

= (Wj sin <p -f cos <p 

sin 6 = — cDj cos (f> o >2 sir^ <f> j 

Similarly by resolving alotig GB and GA we have 




sin 0 cos <f> 1 


d6 . d^Jr . /I • . , r 

a,, = ^^cos<^ + -^^sin0sin<^j 

These two sets of equations are equivalent to each other and 
one may be deduced from the other by an algebraic transformation. 

In the same way by drawing a perpendicular from E bn OZ we 

may show that the velocity (if E perpendicular to ZE is sin ZEJ, 

and this is the same as -y oos 0. Also the velocity of A reLative 

dt 

to E along EA is in the same way ^ sin CA, and this is the 
deh dd' 

same as Hence the whole velocity of A in space along AB 


is represented by ^ cos ^ d- ^ • 


But this motion is also ex- 


prevssed by oy^. As before these two representations of the same 
motion must be equivalent. Hence we have 

dyjr ^ d<j> 

If in a similar manner we had expressed the motion of any 
other point of the body as By both in terms of oy^y co.^, and 
0y <f>y ^y we should have obtained other equations. But as wo 
cannot have more than three independent relations, we should 
only arrive at equations which are algebraic transformations of 
those already obtained. 

257. It is sonactimes necessury to express the angular velocities of the body 
about the fixed axes OXy OY, OZ in terms of 6, 0, 0. This raay be effected in the 


R. J>. 
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following manner. Let Uy, w, be the angular velocities about the fixed axes, 
Q the resultant angular velocity. If we impress on space and also on the body in 
addition to its existing motion, an angular velocity equal to - Q about the resultant 
axis of rotation, the axes OA, OB, OC will become fixed, and the axes OX, OY, OZ 
will move with angular velocities - - w,. Hence, in the formula of the 

text, if we change 0 into - 0, into -d, \f/ into - 0, wi, Wg, will become - 
~ wy, - ujgi and we have 

(10 . , dtb . n , ^ d<p . ^ , dip . dp 

ojjf- - 8in 0 + sin 0 cos 0, - cos 0 + sin 0 smp, cos 0 + , 

where the standard figure is that shown in Art. 256. 


258. Ex. 1. If p, q, r be the direction-cosines of OZ with regard to the axes 
OA, OB, OC, show that two of Eulers geometrical equations may be put into the 
symmetrical form 

A do ..dr - 

- (ju}3 -t- rwo = 0, - rwi -j-;>a>3 = 0, ~ pwg + g= 0. 

The last of these may be obtained by differentiating the last of the expressions 
~8in6^co8 0, g = sin^8in0, r=:C 08 ^, and substituting for d0ldt from Art. 256. 
The others may be inferred by the rule of symmetry. 


Ex. 2. Prove that the direction-cosines of either set of Euler’s axes with regard 
to the other are given by the formula 


cos XA = - sin 0 sin 0 + co8 0 cos 0 cos 0 
cos y.l = cos 0 sin 0 + sin 0 cos 0 cos 0 
cos ZA = - sin 0 cos 0 


cos XB — - sin 0 cos 0 - cos 0 sin 0 cos 0 
COB YB— cos 0 cos 0 - sin 0 sin 0 cos 6> 
cos ZB — sin 0 sin 0 


}■ 


cos XC= sin 0 cos 0 
cos YC = sin 0 sin 0 
cos Z C = cos 0 


To prove the first three, produce AY to cut AB in M, then the angle XMA=:0, 
3IY=p, J/A" = 90-f 0 , i/d =90-0. To deduce the second set from the first, write 
0 -f ^TT for 0 . These results are given here for reference as they are useful in the 
higher problems of dynamics. 


259. Small oseillatlona. It is clear that instead of referring the motion of 

the body to the principal axes at the fixed point, as Euler has done, we may use any 
axes fixed in the body. But these are in general so complicated as to be nearly 
useless. When, however, a body is making small oscillations about a fixed point, 
80 that some three rectangular axes fixed in the body never deviate far from three 
axes fixed in space, it is often convenient to refer the motion to these even though 
they are not principal axes. In this case oq, a; 2 , ws are all small quantities, and we 
map neglect tJieir products and squares. The general equation of Art. 252 reduces in 
this case to C’wg - - Kibi ~ N, where the coettieients have the usual meanings 

given to them in Chap. i. We have thus three linear equations which may be 
written thus: 

Aiifj- Ewj — JKwg = L, — M, —-Ewj — Dw2*f* 

260 . The eentrlftisal Ibreea. It appears from Euler’s equations that the 

whole changes of <aif are not due merely to the direct action of the forces. 
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but are in part due to the centrifugal forces of the particles tending to carry them 
away from the axis about which they are revolving. For consider the equation 
dwj, N A- B 

N 

Of the increase dwj in the time de, the part — dt is due to the direct action of 

c 

A — B 

the forces whose moment is N, and the part wiWgdt is due to the centrifugal 
forces. This may be proved as follows. 


If a body he rotating about an axis 01 with an angular velocity w, then the 
moment of the centrifugal forces of the whole body about the axis Oz is {A - B) WjWg* 
Let P be the position of any particle m, and let x, p, -z; be its coordinates. Then 
x=:OR, y=iRQ, z=zQP. Let PS be a perpendicular on OI^ let 0>9 = m, and PS = r, 
Then the centrifugal force of the particle m is tending from 01. 

The force to^rm is evidently equivalent to the four forces uPxm, w^ym, w^zm, and 
-w*um acting at P parallel to x, and u respectively. The moment of 

round Oz is - uj^xym, while that of is the same with an opposite sign. The 

moment of (a^zm round Oz is zero. Those three therefore produce no effect. 


The force - w’um parallel to 01 is 
equivalent to the three, 

- wwguwi, - wwgum, acting at P parallel 
to the axes, and their moment round 
Oz is evidently u}um(Q}^y ~ (a^x). Now 
the direction-cosines of 01 being wj/w, 
wjujf wj/w, we get by projecting the 
broken line x, y, z on 0/, 




therefore substituting for n, the 
moment of centrifugal forces about 



Oz is 


Q 


= (w, 1/ - Wa*) (wjX -I- + <a^z) m, 

= (oifi^xy + w^y'^ -f u)iui^yz - WjWga:* - w^xy - (a^u).^xz) m. 

Writing E before each term, and supposing the axes of x, y, z to be principal 
axes, then the moment of the centrifugal forces about the principal axis Oz 
= Wj Wg 2»i (y^ “ X*) = Wj Wg {A - B). 

Let the moments of the centrifugal forces about the principal axes of the body 
be represented by L\ M\ N\ so that 

L' = (B - C) WgWg, M'— {€ - A) N'= {/I - B) wj Wg* 

and let H be their resultant couple. This couple is usually called the centrifugal 
couple. 

Since L"w,-f-M'wg-f N'«8=0, it follows that the axis of the centrifugal couple is 
at fight angles to the instantaneous axis. 

Describe the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point 0 and let the instantaneous 
axis cut its surface in I. Let OL be a perpendicular from 0 on the tangent plane 
at I. The direction-cosines of OL are proportional to Aof^^ Bw^f Ow^. Since 
AiOiL'+Bfa 2 M'CufgN'=0, it follows that the axis of the«centritugal couple is at 
right angles to the perpendicular OL. The plane of the centrifugal couple is 
therefore the plane lOL. 

14—2 
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If be the poment of inertia of the body about the instantaneous axis of 
rotation, we have fjik'^=KlOP as in Art. 19, and is the Vis Viva. We may 

then easily show that the magnitude H of the centrifugal couple is H=^Ttan(f>, 
where (p is the angle 10L. 

This couple will generate an angular velocity of known magnitude about the 
diametral line of its plane. By compounding this with the existing angular 
velocity, the change in the position of the instantaneous axis may be found. 


Expressions for Angular Monientuni. 

261. We may now investigate convenient formulae for the 
angular momentum of a body about any axis. The importance 
of these has been already pointed out in Art. 75. In fact, the 
general equations of motion of a rigid body as given in Art. 78, 
cannot be completely expressed until these formulae have been 
found. There are two general methods of proceeding. 

First, we may refer the motion to three axes Ox^ Og, Oz fixed 
in space. To effect this we must discover some sufficiently simple 
expression for the angular momentum about a fixed straight line 
in terms of the coordinates of the body (Art. 73). We then use 
the general principle proved in Art. 78, 

d /Angular momentum about\ _ /moment of im-\ 
dt\ a fixed straight line / \ pressed forces / 

Secondly, we may refer the motion to some convenient system 
of rectangular moving axes. Let h.^ be the angular momenta 

about three rectangular axes OA, OB, OC. Let L, M, N be the 
moments of the impressed forces about these axes. Since momenta 
can be compounded and resolved by the parallelogram-law we have 
by Art. 250 

dhjdt — — L, 

dli^jdt — hs0i -f hi 0,1 ~ M, 

dh^Jdt — hi0.2 + h.2 01 = N. 

262. Angular Momentum about the axis of z. The 

instantaneous motion of a body about a fixed point is given by the 
angular velocities cibout three axes ^vhich meet at the 

point, find the angular momentum about the axis of z. 

Let X, y, z be the coordinates of any particle m of the body, 
and u'y v', w' the resolved velocities of that particle parallel to the 
axes. Then by Art. 77 the moment of the momentum about the 

axis of z is hi == 2m {xv' — yu'). 

Substituting u — WyZ — Wzy, v'—WzX — w^z from Art. 238, we have 
hi - 2m {x^ -f y") Wz — (Imxz) ~ iftmyz) ony. 
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Similarly the angular momenta about the axes of x and y are 
hi = 2 m ( 3 /^ -f uix — i^Ttixy) coy ~ (^7nxz) 
hi = Xvi {z^ 4- 0 ^) (Oy — (Imyz) (Oz — {^myx) 

Here the coefficients of «,/, (Oz are the moments and products 
of inertia about the axes which meet at the fixed point. 

263. If there be 710 fixed 2>oi7it in the body we must use all 
the six components of motion. The form of the result depends 
on the point which is chosen as the base. The form is much 
simplified by choosing the centre of gravity as the base point, 
and for the reasons given in Arts. 74, 75 this is generally the 
most convenient point. 

Let Oz be the axis about which the angular momentum is 
required, and let Ox, Oy be two other axes, thus forming a set 
of rectangular axes. Let .r, y, c be the cooj'dinates of the centre 
of gravity. Let tl)e instantaneous motion of the body be con¬ 
structed (as in Art. 238) by the linear velocities n, i\ w of the 
centre of gravity parallel to tlie axes of reference and the angular 
velocities (Oy, round three parallel axes meeting at the 
centre of gravity. 

By Art. 75 the angular mom(?ntum about Oz is equal to that 
about a pandlel axis through the (‘entre of gravity logarded as 
a fixed point togetijer with the angular momentum of the whole 
mass collected at the centre of gravity. The former of these 
has been found in the last article and the latter is obviously 
M(xv — yu). The required angular momentum is therefore 
M{jcv — yn) -f (V- -f yO <*>z — {^nixz) — {^ntyz) coy. 

Here M is the whole mass of the body, and the coefficients of 

(Oy, (Oz are the moments and products of inertia about axes 
which meet at the centre of gravity. 

264. Moving axes. When the axes of reference are moving 
in space, the motion of the body during any time dt is constructed 
by using the components of motion as if the axes wei'e fixed for 
the moment in space. See Art, 248. In the expressions just given 
for the angular momentum the axes, regarded as fixed in space, 
may be any whatever. Let them be chosen so that any set 
of moving axes coincides with them at the time t. Then these 
formulae will express the angular momenta about the moving 
axes at that particular moment, whether they continue to occupy 
the same positions in space or not. The formulce are therefore 
quite general and give the instantaneous angular mome^ita whether 
the axes are fixed or riot. 

If the axes chosen are fixed in space the coefficients of <w*, ©y, 
iOz in the expression for are generally variable and their changes 
may be governed by complicated laws. In such a case it is more 
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convenieDt to choose axes fixed in the body, and this is the choice 
made by Euler in his equations of motion, Art. 252. 

Suppose a body to be moving about a fixed point 0, and 
let its instantaneous motion be given by the angular velocities 
ft)i, ft)y, 0)3 about axes 0x\ 0y\ Oz fixed in the body. Then the 
angular momentum about the axis of / is 

A 3 ' = (7g) 8 — J?CDi — D(t)2i 
where (7, E and D are absolute constants, viz. 

C = 4 - y^)y E = ^7nx'z\ D = ^myz. 

If the axes fixed in the body are principal axes, the products 
of inertia vanish. The expressions for the moments of the momen¬ 
tum then take the simple form 

-AcOjf Ilt 2 Bc02f A 3 — Coo^y 

where Ay B, C are the principal moments of the body at the 
origin supposed to be fixed in space. 

We may thus obtain a new proof of Euler's equations. Substi¬ 
tuting these values of the angular momenta for Ag, A 3 , in the 
equations of moving axes (Art. 261), the first becomes 

~ {Bcof) ^3 -f {Ccof) 02 = X. 

Since the moving axes are fixed in the body 62 = 0 ) 2 , 0,i = o)s 
(Art. 250) and this equation takes the Eulerian form 
Adcoijdt — {B — C) € 0 . 2(02 = L. 

This proof m&y appear to be shorter than that given in Art. 252, but the two 
proofs are really the same. Both depend on a case of the fundamental theorem 
of moving axes (Arts. 249, 250). One proof requires the substitution of x, y, the 
other requires the equivalent substitution of u', v' (Art. 262). 

265. Working ride to find the angular momenta of a moving 
body about a system of axes Ox, Oy, Oz fixed or moveable. 

Supposing the body to be turned about a fixed point 0, we 
search for a system of axes 0x\ Of, Oz' such that we may easily 
find the angular momenta about them. These will generally be 
some axes fixed in the body, and the angular momenta A/, hf 
are then given in the last article. 

Let the direction-cosines of either system of axes with regard 
to the other be given by the diagram as in Art. 

217. Then since momenta follow the parallelo- , x y z 
gram-law, the angular momentum about the axis —^- 

of ; 3 ' is ^’1 a% 

! 

A 3 = Aj'aa -h Aa'Ag 4- A 3 C 3 . y' , by b^ 

The simplicity of this process depends on the z Cy Cj C 3 

proper choice of the subsidiary system of axes 
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0x\ 0y\ Oz, Generally the most convenient axes are the 
principal axes of the body at 0. In this case, we have 

-f + GwsCg. 

We have yet to express <i),, « 3 , ia, in terms of the 

coordinates of the body, Art. 73. If these coordinates are the 
Eulerian angles 6, </>, their Eulerian values are given at length 
in Arts. 256, 258. 


266. When the body is nniaxaly so that two principal moments 
of inertia A and B are equal, two simple expressions can be found 
for the angidar momenta about the axes Ox, Oy, Oz. 

First. Let two of the coordinates of the body be the Eulerian 
angles 6, yfr of the axis of symmetry. Referring to the figure of 
Art. 256, let the axes 0x\ Oz' coincide with OF, OC ; then = 0 
and we see by a simple inspection of the figure that sin 0, 

0 ) 2 = 6. The angular momenta about Ox, Of, Oz being Aw^, Aw.,, 
Gwg we have by a simple resolution 


h,^A 

h,^A 



— sin 6 cos 6 cos 

— sin 0 cos 6 sin 


yjr -h Cco^i sin 0 sin yjr, 


= A sin^ ^ 


We might substitute for co^ its value given by Eulers third 
geometrical equation, but this would introduce dcfyjdt into the 
equation, .and it will generally be found more convenient to 
retain Wy. 

In this way the angular momenta of a uataxal body about any 
straight lines are expressed in terms of the direction-angles of the 
axis of the body and the angular velocity about it. 

Secondly, instead of the unsymmetrical coordinates 6, ^ we may use the direc¬ 
tion-cosines 7 ), ^ of the axis of the body. Following the rule of Art. 76 we shall 
replace the body by a system of equimomental particles. Suppose we attach to the 
axis OC one or more imaginary particles so that their united moment of inertia 
about any axis through O perpendicular to OC is equal to A. Let these particles 
move about with the axis. The motion of the axis is given by the angular velocities 
ojj, therefore the angular momenta of these particles about the axes OA, OB 

are clearly Aoj^, These are the same as those of the body. The angular 

momentum of the particles about OC is zero. Hence the angular momenta of the 
body about OA, OB, OC are the same as those of the particles together with 
an angular momentum Cw3 about OC. It follows by the ‘‘parallelogram law” 
that the same equality holds for all axes. 

Hence the angular momentum of a uniaxal body about any axis through 0 is the 
same as that of one or more particles arranged along its axis of figure (so that their 
united moment of inertia about a perpendicular axis through 0 is equal to A) 
together with the angular momentum Ctoa about the axis of figure* 
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Let a single particle be placed on the axis of the body at a distance unity from 
the origin. Its mass is therefore represented by A. Let be the coordinates 
of this particle referred to the axes x,y, z, then (^ 77 ^“) are also the direction-cosines 
of the axis. The angular momenta about the axes of coordinates are therefore 

If we wish to use 9, </>, i/- instead of the direction-cosines ^ we write for 
I, 7 ;, ^ their values ^ = sin^cos^, 77 = 8 in^ 8 in^, coa^. The substitution in the 
last equation is easily effected if we remember the rule in the differential calculus 
iid^ = r-cl\l/. See Art. 77. We then arrive at the same results for the angular 
momenta //j, h-,, /<;} as before. 

If the uniaxaJ body is making small oscillations and the axis OC is always so 
nearly coincident with the axis Oz that we can reject the squares of 9, we have 

^~6 cos xp, g~9 sin \py ^ 1, 

(Iti d^ 

hi~ - A -I- ( ho =: A A- tj, //;^ = C'w;}. 

These are very simple formulcp for the angular momenta about the fixed axes. 

If the body is moving freely ifi space we use the centre of gravity instead of the 
fixed point. In this case it is convenient to attach to the axis two equal particles 
at equal distances on each side of the centre of gravity, so that the centre of 
gravity of the imaginary system is the same as that of the body. Tlie angular 
momentum of the free body about any straight line is then the same as that of the 
system of particles together with the couple CVj about the axis. 

Ex. 1. A body not necessarily^ uniaxal is turning about a fixed point 0. Three 
particles are attached to the principal axes at such distances a, b, c from 0 that 

iW =.l(B+C- A ), Mb^ = ^ (C + ^ - B), il/c2 = i (J -f if - C), 

Prove that the angular momentum of the body about any straight line through 0 is 
equal to that of these particles. This follows at once from Art. 76. 

Ex. 2. A rod is constrained to remain on the surface of a smooth cone of 
revolution having its' vertex at the point of suspension of the rod. Show that the 
angular motion of the rod round the axis of the cone is the same as that of a 
simple pendulum of length |a sin a/sin jS where a is the length of the rod, a the 
semivertical angle of the cone and fi the angle the axis of the cone makes with 
the vertical. [St John’s CoU. 

To find the moments of the effective forces, collect the mass at an equimomenta 
point. To find the moments of the impressed forces collect the mass at the 
centre of gravity. Equating the moments about the axis of the cone the result 
follows at once. 

Ex. 3. A body is turning about a fixed point 0 and has all its principal 
moments of inertia at 0 equal. If 9, (^, \J/ be the Eulerian coordinates of the axes 
OA, OB, OC, fixed in the body, show that the angular momenta about the axes 
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fixed in space are respectively 

^ 1 =^ (-Bin 8in^co8i/^<J>), = (cos^^-f-sin sin i//0), = ^ * 

267. Ex. 1. The motion of a body is given by the linear velocities (m, v, w) of 
the centre of gravity and the angular velocities (oj^, ufj,, w^), prove that the angular 

momentum about the straight line -—- is equal to 

I ni n 


lh^+mhn-{-nh^ + M /, m, n 
; w, V, w 
' /, P, ' 

where M is the mass of the body, h^, h.^ have the values given in Art. 262, and 

(Z, m, n) are the actual direction-cosines of the given straight line. 

This may be done by the use of the principle proved in Art, 75. The angular 
momentum about a parallel to the given axis is clearly Z/jj-f rn /?2 4-. We must 
now find the angular momentum of the whole mass collected at the centre of gravity 
round the given straight line and add these two results together. 

Referring to the figure in Art. 238, let P be the point (fgh). Let us find 
the angular momentum about a set of axes parallel to the given coordinate axes 
with P for origin. It is clear that SP produced will be the new axis of z. The 
moment of the velocity of the origin O about NP is seen to be u.MN-v.OM, 
which is the same as ug - vf ; this tends in the positive direction round NP. 
Similarly the moments of the velocities of O about the parallels to x and y will be 
rh - wg and uf ~ uh. If we multiply these three by (n, Z, m) respectively, we have 
the moment of the velocity of the centre of gravity about the straight line. 
Multiplying this by M we have the angular momentum of the mass at the centre of 
gravity. The required result follows at once. 


Ex. 2. 2’o find the angular momentum of a body about the instantaneous axis 

and also about any perpendicular axis which intersects the instantaneous axis. 

Taking the instantaneous axis for the axis of z, we may use the expressions for 
^ 1 . \ given in Art. 262. 

In our case ^^ = 0, Wy~0, and where U is the resultant angular velocity 

of the body. The angular momenta about the axes of x, y, z are therefore respec¬ 
tively hi = - (2m xz) 0, //o = - [Zmyz) 0, h^ — 2?^ + y'^) ih 

It appears therefore that the angular momentum about any straight line Ox 
perpendicular to the instantaneous axis Oz is not zero unless the product of inertia 
about those two axes is zero. 

To understand this properly we must remember that the angular velocities 
Wjg, w, are used merely to construct the motion of the body during the time 
dt. Referring to the figure of Art. 238, let Oz be the instantaneous axis, then the 
particle of the body at P is moving perpendicular to the plane PLO, and therefore 
the direction of its velocity is not parallel to Ox and does not intersect Ox. The 
velocity of this particle has therefore a moment about Ox, although Ox is perpen¬ 
dicular to the instantaneous axis. Let 6 be the angle PMN, r=Pilf, then 

r^&:=^yk ~zy = r^tA)j^-xzu)g-xyijjp, 

«o that the angular velocity ^ of the particle P about Ox vanishes when Wa.=0 and 
only when the particle lies in either of the planes xy or yz. 
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Ex. 3. A straight line OL turns about a fixed point O so that —N where h i» 

the angular momentum of a body and N the moment of the impressed forces 
about OL. Prove that every point of OL is moving perpendicularly to the plane 
which contains it and the resultant axis of angular inoineiitum at O. 

Ex. 4. A triangular area ACJi whose mass is 37 is turning round the side CA 
with an angular velocity w. Show that the angular momentum about the side- 
CB is sin^ Ooj, where a and b are the sides containing the angle C. 


Ex. 5. Two rods OA, AP> are hinged together at A and .suspended from a fixed 
point O. The system turns with angular velocity about a vertical straight line 
through 0 so that the two rods are in a vertical plane. If ff, <p be the inclinations 
of the rods to the vertical, a, h their length';, 37, 37' their masses, show that the 
angular momentum about the vertical axis is 

cl> [(^ 3/4- 37') iiA sin- 6 4 37 Uih sin 6 sin 0 4 ^ 37 7>- sin- 0]. 

Ex. 6. A right cone, whose vertex O is fixet', has an angular velocity u) com¬ 
municated to it about its axis OC, while at the same time its axis is set moving 
in space. The semi-angle of the cone is and its altitude is h. If 8 be the 
inclination of the axis to a fixed straight line Oc and 0 the angle the plane zOC 
makes with a fixed plane through (Jz, prove that the angular momentum about 

•Oz is ^ Mfr ^sin‘8*^-^ -t loj coti 8^, where 37 is the mass of the cone. 


Ex. 7. A rod AB is suspended by a string from a fixed point 0 and is moving 
in any manner. If (/, m, «) (p, r/, r) be the direction-cosines of the string and rod 
referred to any rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz, show that the angular momentum 
about the axis of is 


37^2 


(dm dl\ <h>\ 


dm dp ,dq dl 

p ~m , 4 / . - y 

^ dt .It .It i 


dt dt 


-V 

dt)' 


where 37 is the mass of the rod, and u, // are the lengths of the rod and string. 


268. As examples of the use of the expressions for the 
angular momentum of a body we shall apply them to the solution 
of two problems on the motion of a body in three dimensions. 
In these the axes of reference are fixed in space, the use of 
moving axes being reserved for the present. For further informa¬ 
tion we must refer the reader to the second volume where a 
whole chapter is devoted to examples and illustrations of the 
different methods of finding the motion of a body in three dimen¬ 
sions. 

Problem. I. A uniaxal top npinn on a 2 )erfectly rouyh table with its axis nearly 
vertical, find the small oscillations of the top*. 

Let 0 be the apex, OC the axis of the top. Let C and A be the moments of 
inertia about the axis OC and any perpendicular to OC through O. Since the 
centre of gravity G of the top is in its axis, the impressed forces have no moment 
about OC. Also A=zB, hence by Euler’s third dynamical equation 

* The general motion of a top under the action of gravity will be considered in 
the second volume. The small oscillations of unsymmetrical and inclined tops will 
be found in that volume. A slight historical account will also be given. 
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Thus the angular velocity of a top about its axis is always the same. Let 
^3 = 71 be this constant angular velocity. 

Let rj, be the direction-cosines of OC referred to 
fixed axes in space, viz. Ox, Oy, Oz where Oz is vertical. 

Since the axis of the top is to be always very nearly 
vertical we have while rj are small quantities 
whose squares will be neglected. Let l—Od, and let 
the mass be represented by unity. 

The moments of gravity acting at G round the axes 
of X, y are found by the usual formulie 

L = y/ ~ zY=: - Jyri, i)/ = 2 A’ - xZ - 

where A = 0, Y~0,Z = ~g are the components of gravity. The angular momenta 
of the body about these axes are by Art. 26t), 

/q = ~ Jif + Cn^, //., = ^I + Cnr). 

Since these axes are fixed in space we have 

- -f Cn^ - - glTf, ( 'nif-ifli. 

The equation obtained by using the angular momentum about the axis of z 
merely shows over again that oj., is constant, a result already deduced from Euler’s 
equations. 

To solve these we put £ - P cas (fxi -i-/), ?; = Q sin (fit -\~f ); 

substituting we find 

{A/jL'^-\-gl)Q - P/?/iP = 0, C)i/jiQ ~ {Afi“ gJ) P = 0, 

These give Afx--rg1~ -• Cufx. 

It is unnecessary to take both the signs on the right-hand side. If we choose one 
sign the effect of the other sign is merely to change the sign of g and this merely 
alters the as yet undetermined constants Q and /. Without loss of generality we 
may choose the upper sign. This makes both the resulting valiu s of g positive. 
It also gives P=^Q. The values of g are 

2An=CnJt.{Cht‘-4pAI)i. 
liepresenting these two by and fju, have 

£ = Pj cos (Mi t +/, ) -f P.> cos ( Aty ^ -f /y) , 

77 = P^ sin (gj t -f Py sin ( gy t -f/y) , 

where Pj, P^tf 19/2 constants to be determined by tlie initial values of £, 77 , £, if. 

Let us represent the initial values of the coordinates by the suffix zero. Then 

£0 = Pj cos /j + Py cos /y, = Pi pj ein + Py g,, sin /y, 

77 ^, = Pj sin /i -f Py sin , 17 ^ = Pj cos/^ + Py ^Uy cos/y. 

These Rive + 

If d, xf/ be the angular coordinates of the axis we have 

(9« - e + = Pp + P/ + 2^, P 2 cos {(Mi - Ms) t+fi-f.}, 

= £17 - £77 = Pj Vi -r PyVi + Pj Py ( Ml + Mfi) ^08 {( Ml “ Mo) < +/i -/a} • 

Supposing Pj and Py not to be equal we see that 6 can never vanish, i.e. the axis 
of the top can never become strictly vertical. Also yp will never vanish unless 
PjPylMj-fMy) is greater than PjVi + P 2 V 2 » i*®* the plane ZOO will revolve round 
OZ always in the same direction or with temporary reversions of direction according 
as Pj/Py does not or does lie between pJPi ^od unity. 
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In order that P, = Pj it is necessary that initially 

2 = (Ml -f M 2 ) + V^)- 

This requires that \f/ should initially differ from 4 (Mi-I-M 2 ) hy small quantities of 
the order P. In this case \j/ will keep one sign throughout the motion and the axis 
will become vertical at a constant interval equal to 27r/(^j - M 2 )- 

We have assumed that the values of /a are both real and unequal. If the value 
of 71 be so small that the values of are imaginary, the values of ^ and rj will 
contain real exponentials. In this case the values of ^ and 17 do not in general 
remain small. This indicates that the top has not sufficient rotation about its axis 
to keep the axis vertical. It will begin to fall away from the vertical position, but 
its subsequent motion has not been investigated here. 

If CV=^AgAl the two values of fx are real and equal. In this case it will be 
seen that the equations are satisfied by 

I - Pj cos ( fit +f\) + Po t cos (fit +,4), 
rj ~ 1\ sin {fit +/,) -f- P.jt sin ( fit +/o). 

The original disturbance of the top has been supposed to be of the first ord«‘r 
of small quantities. As time goes on the top will deviate from the vertical until rf 
become so large that their squares cannot be neglected, that is until they become 
large when compared with the original disturbance. The subsequent motion has 
not here been investigated and the axis of the top might afterwards return to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the vertical. See Vol. 11 ., Art. 202^. 

Ex. A uniaxal body rotates about its axis with an angular velocity n. Two 
inextensible strings are attached to two points on the axis at distances, each equal 
to 6 , from the centre of gravity of the body. The other extremities of the strings 
are attached to two points fixed in space. The length of eacli string is a and its 
tension is T. The mass of the body is unity. Prove Unit tlie period 27r/p of the 
linear oscillations of G is given by ap^ — 2Ty while the periods ^rr/q of the angular 
oscillations of the axis are given by Aq^ - Cnq - 2T{a + h) [ See Vol. ii., Art. 15. 

269. Problem II. To Jind the motion of a sphere on a perfectly rough plane. 

Let the plane be taken as the plane of xy and let P, F' be the frictions at the 
point of contact resolved parallel to these axes. Let JV, 1' be the resolved impressed 
forces which we shall suppose to act through the centre. Let a be the radius of the 
sphere, k its radius of gyration about a diameter and let its mass be unity. 

Consider the diameters parallel to the axes of x and y. The angular momenta 

about them are and These 

directions are fixed in space, hence we 
have by Art. 78 or 261, 

— F'a, kACu^^ - Fa. 

If u and V be the velocities of the centre 
of gravity parallel to the axes 
u = X + Ff v~Y + F\ 

Also since the point of contact wijh the 
plane does not slide u - aw^ = 0, vF au^ = 0. 

Eliminating F, F\ wj and we find 

du ^ y ^ y 

These are the equations of motion of a sphere moving as a particle without 
rotation on a smooth plane under the action of the same forces but reduced in the 
ratio a^ia^Fk*). Since we may enunciate this result as follows. 
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If a homogene(yii8 nphere^ roll on a rough fixed plane under the action of any 
forces whatever^ whose resultant passes through the centre of the sphere^ the motion 
of the centre is the same as if the plane were smooth, and all the forces were redu^'ed 
to five-sevenths of their former value. 

Ex. 1. If the coeflBcient of friction is greater than fRjZ, where R is the re¬ 
sultant impressed force parallel to the plane and Z the normal force, prove that 
the friction will always be sufficient to prevent the sphere from sliding. 

Ex. 2. A sphere is placed on an inclined plane sufficiently rough to prevent 
sliding, and a velocity in any direction is communicated to it. Show that the 
path of the centre will be a parabola. If V be the initial horizontal velocity of 
the centre, a the inclination of the plane to the horizon, the latus rectum will be 
14F2/5p8ina. 

Ex. 3. A homogeneous sphere rolls on a perfectly rough plane under the action 
of a force varying inversely as the square of the distance from a point in the plane 
of motion of the centre, prove that its centre describes a conic section; and if, when 
the distance of its centre from the centre of force is one-quarter of the major axis 
of its orbit, the sphere come to a smooth part of the plane, the major axis of the 
orbit will be suddenly reduced to 7/13 of its former value. [Trin. Coll. 

Ex. 4. A homogeneous sphere moves, without rotation, on a smooth horizontal 
plane, under the action of a central force such that the centre of the sphere describes 
an ellipse with the centre of force in the focus. If the sphere arrive at a part of 
the })lane which is perfectly rough when the distance of its centre from the centre 
of force is 1/nth of the major axis of its orbit, show that the major axis is diminished 
in the ratio 7 : 5-f 2n. If the sphere come again to the smooth part of the plane 
when the distance of its centre from the focus is the same fraction as before of the 
major axis, the major axis is again diminished in the same ratio. 

Ex. 5. Two spheres equal in volume but of different masses attract each other 
according to the law of nature and roll on a rough plane. Show that they each 
describe ellipses relatively to their common centre of gravity with that point for 
a focus. 

Ex. 6. A uniform circular disc is rotating in its owm plane wdth very large 
angular velocity about its centre O which is fixed. Prove that if a tap be given to 
the disc in a direction perpendicular to its plane, at a point A, the diameter 
through A will approximately describe a plane slightly inclined to the original 
position of the plane of the disc, while the diameter at right angles to it will describe 
the same plane as before. [Math. Tripos, 1903. 

270. The principal axes are generally chosen as the axes of reference because 
the moments of the effective forces for these are extremely simple. Thus the 
somewhat long equations of Art, 2.52 reduce to the simple Eulerian forms when 
referred to principal axes. But sometimes it is important to choose other axes 
which suit better the geometrical conditions of the problem. The discussion of 
such axes is reserved for the second volume of this treatise. But when the motion 
is steady, so that the angular velocities are constant, the unreduced equations of 
Art. 252 will sometimes take so simple a form that an easy solution can be found. 


* This theorem was given by the author as a problem in the Mathematical 
Tripos 1860; see the solutions for that year. Another demonstration is given in 
the second volume by which a corresponding theorem is obtained for the case in 
which tlie sphere rolls on another sphere. 
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Ex. A heavy body is attached by tioo hinges to a horizontal axis about which it is 
capable of moving freely. The axis is made to rotate with a uniform angular velocity w 
about a vertical axis intersecting it in a point 0. It is required to find the conditions 
that the body may be inclined at a constant angle to the vertical. 

Let the horizontal axis which is fixed in the body be taken as the axis of z. 
Then the vertical lies in the plane of j-y, let it make angles B and with the 

axes of X and y. The whole system turns round the vertical with an angular 
velocity w. Hence by resolution Wj. = woo8^, Wy = w8ind, w, = 0. Remembering 
that these angular velocities are constant, the general equation of moments of 

Art. 252 becomes - ^mxy (w/ - w/) + (x^ - y-) = N. 

To find N, we resolve the weight Mg parallel to the axes, then A'= - Mg cos 0, 

- Mg sin 0^ Z~0. If (x, y, z) be the coordinates of the centre of gravity we have 
iV = xY~ yX. The required relation between w and 0 is therefore 

{cos "IB^mxy ~ ^ sin 20^m - y^)\ — Mg (j; sin B - y cos B). 

The integrals Znixy and 2m can be expressed in terms of the moments 

and products of inertia of the body in the usual manner. 

Problems on steady motion may often be easily solved by a direct application of 
D’Alembert’s principle. Thus, in the problem just discussed, each element of the 
body describes with uniform angular velocity a horizontal circle whose centre is in 
the vertical axis. If r be the radius of this circle the effective force on the element 
is muh' and its direction is along the radius. The body may therefore be regarded 
as being in equilibrium under the action of its weight and a system of forces acting 
directly from the vertical axis and varying as the distance from that axis. The 
equation found above may be obtained by taking moments about Oz. 

Ex. 1. If the body be pushed along the axis of z and made to rotate about the 
vertical with the same angular velocity as before, show that no effect is produced on 
the inclination of the body to the vertical. 

Ex. 2. If the body be a heavy disc capable of turning about a horizontal axis Oz 
in its own plane, show that the plane of the disc will be vertical unless kV^^gh, 
where h is the distance of the centre of gravity of the disc from Oz and k the radius 
of gyration about Oz. 

Ex. 3. If the body be a circular disc capable of turning about a horizontal axis 
perpendicular to its plane and intersecting the disc in its circumference, show that 
if the tangent to the disc at the hinge make an angle B with the vertical, the angular 
velocity w is given by ul^a sin B = g. 

Ex. 4, Two equal balls A and B Are attached to the extremities of two equal 
thin rods Aa, Bb. The ends a and b are attached by hinges to a fixed point 0 and 
the whole is set in rotation about a vertical through O as in the governor of the 
steam-engine. If the nuiss of the rods be neglected show that the time of rotation is 
equal to the time of oscillation of a pendulum whose length is the vertical distance 
of the centre of either sphere below the hinges at O. 

Ex. 5. If in the last example m be the mass of either thin rod and M that 
of either sphere, Z the length of a rod, r the radius of a sphere, h the depth of either 

centre below the hinge, then the length of the pendulum is r-^ 

® ^ l + r M{l+r)’i-iml 

ON FINITE ROTATIONS. 

271. When the rotations to be compounded are finite in magnitude, the rule 
to find the resultant is somewhat complicated. As already mentioned in Art. 229 
such rotations are not very important in rigid dynamics. We shall therefore only 
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briefly mention a few propositions which may throw lijajht on those already discussed 
when the motion is infinitely small. We begin with the proposition corresponding 
to the parallelogram of angular velocities. 

Rodrlgnaii' Theorem. A body has two rotations, (1) a rotation about an axis 
<)A through an angle d: (2) a subsequent rotation about an axis OH through an angle 

and both these axes are Jixed in space. It is required to compound the rotations. 

Let lengths measured along OA, OB represent the directions of these rotations 
in the manner explained in Art. 231. 

Let the directions of the axes OA, OB cut a sphere whose centie is at 0 in A 
and B. On this sphere measure the angle BAC equal to in a direction opposite 
to the rotation round OA and also 
the angle equal to ^0' in the 
same direction as the rotation 
round OB, and let the arcs inter¬ 
sect in C. Lastly, measure the 
angles BAG', ABC' respectively 
-equal to BAC, ABC, but on the 
other side of AB. 

The rotation 0 round OA will 
then carry any point P in OC into 
the straight line OC\ and the sub¬ 
sequent rotation 0' about OB will 
carry the point P back into OC. Thus the points in OC are unmoved by the 
double rotation and OC is therefore the axis of the single rotation by which the 
given displacement of the body may be constructed. The straight line OC is called 
the resultant axis of rotation. If the order of the rotations were reversed, so 
that the body was rotated first about OB and then about OA, the resultant axis 
would be OC'. 

If the axes OA, OB were fixed in the body, the rotation 0 about OA would bring 
OB into a position OB', Then the body may be brought from its first into its 
last position by rotations 0 , 0' about the axes OA, OB' fixed in space. Hence the 
same construction will again give the position of the resultant axis and the rotation 
about it. 

271 a. To find the magnitude 0" of the rotation about the resultant axis OC we 
notice that if a point P be taken in OA, it is unmoved by the rotation 0 about OA, 
and the subsequent rotation 0 ' about OB will bring it into the position P*, where PP' 
is bisected at right angles by the plane OBC. But the rotation 0 ” about OC must 
give P the same displacement, hence in the standard case 0 " is twice the external 
angle between the planes OCA, OCB. If the order of the rotations be reversed, 
the rotation about the resultant axis OC' would be twice the external angle at C', 
which is the same as that at C. So that though the position of the resultant axis 
of rotation depends on the order of rotation the resultant angle of rotation is 
independent of that order. 

272. A rotation represented by twice any internal angle of the spherical 
triangle ABC is equal and opposite to that represented by twice the corresponding 
external angle. For since the sum of the internal and external angles is rr, these 
two rotations only differ by 2 t ; and it is evident that a rotation through an angle 
2w cannot alter the position of any point of the body. This is merely another way 
of saying that when a body turns about a fixed axis it may be brought from one 
given position to another by turning the body either way round the axis. 
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273. The rule for compounding finite rotations may be stated thus: 

If ABC be a ftpherical triangle, a rotation round OA from C to B through twice 
the internal angle at A, followed by a rotation round OB from A to C through twice 
the internal angle at B, is equal and opposite to a rotation round OC from B to A 
through twice the internal angle at C. 

It will be noticed that the order in which the axes are to be taken as we travel 
round the triangle is opposite to that of the rotations. 

We observe that the sine of half the angle of rotation about each axis is pro¬ 
portional to the sine of the angle between the other two axes. 

As the demonstrations in Art. 271 are only modifications of those of Bodrigues, 
we may call this theorem after his name. Rodrigues’ paper may be found in the 
fifth volume of Liouville^s Journal. 

Ex. If two rotations 6 , 6' about two axes OA, OB at right angles be com¬ 
pounded into a single rotation 0 about an axis OC, then 

tan COJ = tan Jcosec itan COR = tan i<?eosec and cos ^0 = cos cos 

274. Sylyester^s TliAorem. From Rodrigues’ theorem we may deduce 
Sylvester’s theorem by drawing the polar triangle A'B'C\ Since a side B'C is 
the supplement of the angle .4, a rotation represented in direction and magnitude 
by 2B'C differs from that represented by 2A in the opposite direction by a rotation 
through an angle 27r. But a rotation through 27r cannot alter the position of the 
body, hence the two rotations 2B'C' and 2A are equivalent iu magnitude but opposite 
in direction. If therefore A'B'C be any spherical triangle, a rotation represented 
by twice B^C followed by a rotation twice CA' produces the same displacement of the 
body as a rotation twice B'A'. By a rotation B'C' is meant a rotation about an axis 
perpendicular to the plane of B'C' which will bring the point B' to C'. 

275. The following proof of the preceding theorem was given by Prof. Donkin 
in the Phil. Mag. for 1851. Let ABC be any triangle on a sphere fixed in space, 

afiy a triangle on an equal and concentric 
sphere moveable about its centre. The sides 
and angles of a^y are equal to those of ABC, 
but differently arranged, one triangle being 
the inverse or reflection of the other. If the 
triangle a^y be placed in the position I, so 
that the sides containing the angle a may be 
in the same great circles with those contain¬ 
ing J, it is obvious that it may slide along AB 
into the position II, and then along BC into 
the position III; into which last position it 
might also be brought by sliding along ^C. 
To slide a^y along AB is equivalent to 
moving and a each through an arc twice 
the arc AB about an axis perpendicular to 
the plane of AB. A similar remark applies when the triangle slides along BC or AC.. 
Hence, twice the rotation AB followed by twice the rotation BC produces the same 
displacement as twice the rotation AC. 

276. Rotation Conplos. If it be required to compound the rotations about 

two parallel axes, the construction of Rodrigues requires only a slight modification. 
Instead of arcs drawn on a sphere, let planes be drawn through the axes making 
with the plane containing the axes the same angles as before; their intersection will 
be the resultant axis. One case deserves notice. If the resultant axis is at 
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an infinite distance. A rotation about an axis so situated is evidently equivalent to 
a translation. It follows that a rotation 6 about any axis OA followed by an equal 
and opposite rotation about a parallel axis O'B is equivalent to a translation t in 
some fixed direction. 

Supposing the rotation about OA to precede that about O'By we may apply the 
theorem to any point on the axis OA. Since this point is not moved by the rotation 
about that axis, it is evident that the translation t must be equal to and coincide with 
the chord of the arc described by A when the system is rotated about O'B. The 
translation is therefore equal to 2 a sin J d and its direction makes an angle \(T~d) 
with the plane containing the axes OA and O'B; see Art. 271 a. 

We call to mind a corresponding theorem already proved in Art. 223. A rotation 
a about an axis OA is equivalent to an equal rotation about a parallel axis O'B 
together with a translation. By the same reasoning as before we see that this 
translation is equal to and coincides with the chord of the arc described by B 
when the system is turned round OA. In the same way, the translation, when 
reversed, is equal to the chord of the arc described by A when the system is turned 
round O'B. 

27b a. A simple analytical proof can be given of these theorems. Let a xdane 
intersecting the axes at right angles be called the plane of xz. Let (r, <p), (x, z) be 
the polar and Cartesian coordinates of any point P in this plane referred to the 
point of intersection A as origin and AB as axis of x. The rotation $ round A will 
bring P into a position P' whose coordinates are {x', z'). Then 
x'i=rcos (^? 4 -<^) = xcos^~>c sin 6 , 
z' — r sin {S-^<ft}~x sin + 2 cos^. 

Thus x', z' are linear functions of x, z. The rotation - 0 round B will bring P' into 
the position P" and we have 

x" - a = (x' - a) cos 0 + z' sin 0 , 2 "= - {x' - a) sin 0 -^-z' cos 0 . 

Eliminate (x', 2 ') and we find 

x" = x + 2a sin^ 2 " r= 2 + 2 a sin ^ 0 cos ^ 0 . 

The point P may therefore be moved to P" by a translation 2a sin ^ in a direction 
making an angle i (tt - 0) with the axis of x. The other theorem may be proved in 
the same way. 

277. Oonjusata Rotations. Any given displa,cement of a body may be repre¬ 
sented by two' finite rotations, one about any given straight line and the other about 
some other straight line which does not necessarily intersect the first. When a dis¬ 
placement is thus represented, the axes are called conjugate axes and the rotations 
are called conjugate rotations. 

Let OA be the given straight line, and let the given displacement be represented 
by a rotation 0 about a straight line OR and a translation OT. We wish to resolve 
this rotation about OR into two rotations, one about OA to be followed by a rotation 
about OB, where OB is some straight line perpendicular to OT. To do this we 
follow the rule in Art. 271, we describe a sphere whose centre is 0 and radius 
unity and let it intersect OA, OR, OT in P and T. Make the angle ARB equal 
to the supplement of i0, and produce RB to B so that Tli^v, and join AB. By 
the triangle of rotations the rotation <p is now represented by a rotation about OA 
which we may call 6 , followed by a rotation about OB which we may call 0 '. 

By Art. 276 the rotation 0 ' is equivalent to an equal rotation 0 ' about a parallel 
axis CD, together with a translation, which may be made to destroy the translation 
OT, This will be the case if the angle OT makes with the plane of OB, CD be 

R. D. 15 
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i (tt ~ $') on the one side or the other of OT according to the direction of the rotation, 
and if the distance r between OJB, CD be such that 2r sin ^0' is equal to the trans¬ 
lation OT. The whole displacement has thus been reduced to a rotation 6 about OA 
followed by a rotation $' about CD. 


278. Oompoaition of Serawa. Any two mccessive displacements of a body may 
be represented by two successive screw motions. It is required to compound these. 

Let the body be screwed first along the axis OA with linear displacement a and 
angle of rotation 0 measured as in Art. 271, and secondly along the axis CD with 
displacement a' and angle 6 '. Let OC be the shortest distance between OA and CD, 
and for the sake of the perspective let it be called the* axis of y. Let 0 be the 

origin and let the axis of .r 
be parallel to CD, so that 
OA lies in the plane of xz. 
Let OC = r, and the angle 
AOx~a. Draw a plane xOT 
making with the plane of xz 
an angle ^0', and let it cut 
yz in or. Draw another 
plane A OR making with xz 
an angle ^0, and cutting the 
plane xOT in OR. 

Produce AO to a i>oint P, 
not marked in the figure, 
BO that PO = o, and let us 
choose P as a base point to 
which the whole displace¬ 
ment of the body may be 
referred. The rotation 0' is equivalent to a rotation 0 ' about Ox together with a 
translation along Or = 2rsin ^0' by Art. 223. By Art. 271 the rotation 0 about OA 
followed by 0 ' about Ox is equivalent to a rotation 0 about OR where 0 is twice the 
angle ART, so that sin ^ 0 = - cos ^ 0 cos ^ + sin ^ ^ sin i 0' cos o. The whole dis¬ 

placement is now represented by (1) a translation of the base point P to 0, (2) the 
rotation (3) a further linear translation which is the resultant of the translations 
2r8in4d' along OT and a' along Ox. By Art. 219 these displacements may be 
made in any order, being all connected with the same base point. They may 
therefore be compounded into a single screw by the rule given in Art. 225. This is 
called the resultant screw, A screw equal and opposite to the resultant screw will 
bring the body back to its original position. 

The angle of rotation of the resultant screw is O and its axis is parallel to OR 
by Art. 220. It follows by Art. 271 that the sine of half the angle of rotation of 
each screw is proportional to the sine of the angle between the axes of the other 
two screws. 



To find the linear displacement along the axis of the resultant screw, we must 
by Art. 222 add together the projections on OR of the three displacements OT, a, a'. 
The projection of 0r=2rsin cos !rP=2r cos Ty .cos TP, which is twice the 
projection of the shortest distance r on the axis of rotation. If T be the linear 
displacement, we have T=2r cos Ry + a cos RA -f- a' cos Rx. 

279. If the component screws are simple rotations, we have a=0, and it 

may be shown without difficulty that T sin ^0=2r sin sin sin a. It has been 
shown in Art. 277 that any displacement may be represented by two conjugate 
rotations in an infinite number of ways, but it now foUows that in all these 
rsiniO, 8ini0'sina is the same. When the rotations are indefinitely small, and 
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equal to o>dt^ uf'dt respectively, this becomes (^t)^Bma; that is, the product of 
an angular velocity into the moment of its conjugate angular velocity about its axis 
is the same for all conjugates representing the same motion. 

£x. If the component screws be simple hnite rotations, show that the equations 
of the axis of the resultant screw are 

- X tan <l>' + y sin ^d' + z cos ^6'—r sin ^y cos ^6' -z sin J= r sin Jcos <p' cot ^Q, 
where 0 ' is the angle xOB and Q is the resultant rotation. The first equation 
expresses the fact that the central axis lies in a plane which bisects at right angles 
a straight line drawn from 0 perpendicular to OR in the plane xOR to represent the 
linear translation in that direction. The second expresses the fact that the central 
axis lies in a plane parallel to TOR at a distance from it determined by Art. 225. 

280. ThM Velocity of any Point. The formulae corresponding to those given 
in Art. 238. for infinitely small motions are rather more complicated. 

A displacement of a body is given by a rotation through a finite angle 6 about 
an axis 01 passing through the origin whose direction-cosines are (Z, m, n). It is 
required to find the changes produced in the coordinates {x^ y, z) of any point P. 

Instead of displacing the body, it is more convenient to rotate the axes of co¬ 
ordinates in the opposite direction through an equal angle $ about the same axis 01, 
The problem is then seen to be the converse of that discussed in Art. 217. 

Let the axes Ox, Oy, Oz after this rotation take the positions Ox\ Oy\ Oz' ; 
let the new coordinates of P be x' = x + dx, y' = y +By, z'=:z + Bz. Let a, he the 
direction angles of 01 referred to either system of axes. 

Let these axes intersect the surface of a sphere of unit radius in , B, C; A\ C\ 
Then by projections 

x' = xcoqAA' +y cos BA' 4 -« cos CA'. 

From the spherical triangle IAA \ ein ^ A A' = sin a sin ^ $. From the two spherical 
triatigles BIA, BIA', we have 

0 = cos a cos 4 -sin a sin /3 cos Z, 

cos BA '=008 a cos+sin a sin /3 cos (Z4-^), 
where Z = BIA. Bemembering that I= cob a, 
m=co8/3, n = co 8 7 , the first gives tan Z = ~n/Zm, 
and the second gives 

cos BA' = lm - Im (cos 6 - tan Z sin 6) 

= sin ^ - n 4- Zm tan J 6). 

Similarly, by changing the sign of d, we have 
cos CA' = sin e{m + In tan J 0 ) ; 

coseo ddx=-a: tani04-mz-ny + Ztan Jd(Zx 4 -my4-712) .( 1 ), 

with similar expressions for dy, dz. 

If the origin have a linear displacement whose resolved parts parallel to the axes 
Oap, Oy, Oz are a, b, c, we must add these to the values of 3 y, dz, 

280 a. The eentral mxXm, Supposing that the displacement is given by a trans¬ 
lation (a, 6 , c) and a rotation 0 about the axis (Z, m, n) the equations of the central 
axis follow without difiiculty. The r^uired axis is parallel to 01 (Art. 225) and 
the translation along it is equal to the projection of the translation of the origin 
(Axt. 222). Any point on the central axis must therefore satisfy the equations 

3a: by Sz 
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If (/> p, be the coordinates of the foot of the perpendicular drawn from the 
origin on the central axis we have 

2 /= a - i (ai + biw + cw) - (bn - cm) cot 4 P, 

with similar expressions for g, h. The equation of the central axis then takes the 
simple form 

2 ^_y-g _z-h 

I " VI ~ n .' 

To obtain this value of /, we write /, < 7 , /i, for x, p, 2 , in the expressions for 
dx, 5y, 5z. Representing the right-hand side of the equation (A) by K for brevity, 
and remembering that fl + gm + hn = 0j we obtain 

IK - a — (-f tan 4 d -h mb - ng) sin 6 

together with two similar equations. Multiplying these three equations by - tan 4 P, 
», - m respectively and adding we find 

(a - IK) tan 4 ^ - (bn - cm) =/ (1 + tan^ 4 
which leads at once to the required value of /. 

‘280 h. Aodriguaa’ formula. If (^, ^) are the coordinates of the middle point 

of the whole displacement of any point F we have | = x-f 4 5^:^, The expressions 

for the component displacements then take the form 

5 x = a-h2tan4P {m (^•-4c) - n (7; - 4b)}.( 2 ). 

These agree with the results given by Rodrigues. To obtain these, we notice that if 
after turning the body round 01 through an angle P, we rotate it back through the 
same angle, it will resume its former position. If therefore we write x + 5x, &o. for 
X, p, z on the right side'of equation ( 1 ) and change the sign of P, we should get the 
same left-hand side with ~ dx and - $ written for dx and $, We thus have 

cosec 6 5x= + (x-h3x) tan 1$-j-m {z + 5z) - n {y -i- 5y) - f tan 4 ^ + 

Remembering that ISx + vidy + ndz = 0, because there is only a rotation, Art. 222, we 
find, by addition 

dx = 2 (m^i - nrjy) tan 4 

where ^^=z + idx, <&o. are the coordinates of the middle of the displacement due to 
rotation alone. When the origin has a linear displacement also, represented by 
a, b, c, we include these in the values of dx, dp, d 2 . Since 77, ^ are the coordinates 
of the middle point of the whole displacement we write = ^ - 4 a» dto, and we then 
immediately obtain equations ( 2 ). 

Since the whole displacement of any point on the central axis is along that 
axis, 77 , ^ are also the coordinates of a point on the axis. The equations of the 
central axis may therefore also be found by substituting these values of dx, dp, dz 
in equation (A). 

281. By using the formulas for dx, dp, dz we can find the components of the 
whole displacement of any point P due to two screw motions taken in order about 
axes (It m, n), {l\ m', n') drawn through any points (/, p, b), (/', g\ h'). Let the 
rotations and translations be (P, v), (d\ v'). The displacement of x, p, z due to 
the first is dx:srvf -f sin P { - f (x -/) - 1 -m (2 - b) - n (p - p) + UP), where 

t=rtan4P and P^l(x -f)’{-m{y ^ g) +n {z - b), 

with similar expressions for dp, dz. The displacements d'x, d'p, d'z due to the 
second screw are found by writing x-f dx ~f\ &c. for x^ y, z; l\ m\ n' for 1 ^ m, n; 
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and B\ v' for v. Adding the two together we have the whole displacements 
Ax=dx + S'x, <fco. due to both»8crews. There is no difficulty in the process except 
that in the general case the result is rather long. We thus arrive at three linear 
expremo7U for the components Ax, Ay, Az of the whole displacement due to both 
screws. These are of the form Ax = a + Ax + By-\-Cz with similar expressions for 
Ay, Az. 

To find the central axis of the two screws we notice that the locus of points 
whose displacements are equal and parallel is a straight Hne parallel to the axis of 
the resultant screw, Art, 220. Putting then Ax = a, A^ = 6, Ae = c, we have three 
linear equations, any two of which determine the ratios of x, y, z, and therefore 
give the direction-cosines of the central axis. Let these be \, /u, p. The equation 
of the central axis is then 

Ax Ay Az , - 

\ fJL V 
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282. The term Momentum has been given as the heading 
of this Chapter, though it only expresses a portion of its contents. 
The object of the Chapter may be enunciated in the following 
problem. The circumstances of the motion of a system at any 
time Iq are given. At the time the system is moving under 
other circumstances. It is required to determine the relations 
which may exist between these two motions. The manner in 
which these changes are effected by the forces is not the subject 
of enquiry. We only wish to determine what changes have been 
effected in the time ti — U. If the time — 4 be very small, 
and the forces very great, this becomes the general problem of 
impulses. This also will be considered in the Chapter. 


Let us refer the system to any fixed axes Oxy Oy^ Oz. Then 
the six general equations of motion may, by Art. 72, be written in 


the form 


Zm X 


^ (Pz 

d^y d\ 
dP 


= 2m Z 


-y^yim(xY-yX) 


Integrating these from ^ to ^ , we have 

|^ 2 m ^ = 2 m j Zdty 

[Sm= Sm \\xY- yX) dt. 


Let an acc(*lerating force F act on a moving particle m during 
any time ti — Uy and let this time be divided into intervals each 
equal to dt At the middle of each of these intervals let a line 
be drawn from the position of m at that instant, to represent, at 
the same instant, the value of mFdt both in direction and magni¬ 
tude. Then the resultant of these forces, found by the rules of 
statics, may be called the whole force expended in the time 

Thus I mZdt is the whole force resolved parallel to the axis of Z, 

These equations then show that 
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(1) The change produced by any forces in the resolved part 
of the momentum of any system is equal in any time to the whole 
resolved force in that direction. 

(2) The change prodmed by any forces in the moment of the 
momentum of the system about any Straight line isy in any timCy 
equal to the whole moment of these forces about that straight line. 

When the interval ti — U is very small, the “whole force’' 
expended is the usual measure of an impulsive force, and the 
preceding equations are identical with those given in Art. 86. 

It is not necessary to deduce these two results from the equa¬ 
tions of motion. The following general theorem, which is really 
equivalent to the two theorems enunciated above, may be easily 
obtained by an application of D’Alembert’s principle. 

283. Fundamental Theorem. If the momentum of any 
particle of a system in motion be compounded and resolved^ as if it 
were a force acting at the instantaneous position of the particle, 
according to the rules of statics, then the momenta of all the par¬ 
ticles at any time ti are together equivcdent to the momenta at any 
previous time to together with the whole forces which have acted 
during the interval. 

The argument from D’Alembert’s principle may be made clearer by being put at 
greater length. If we multiply the mass m of any particle P by its velocity v, the 
product is the momentum mv of the particle. Let us represent this in direction 
and magnitude by a straight line PP' drawn from the particle in the direction of 
its motion. For the purposes of composition and resolution this representative 
straight line (in accordance with the rules of statics) may be moved to any position 
ill the line of motion; let it therefore move with the particle. If the particle be 
acted on at any instant by an external force mF, a new momentum equal to mFdt 
is generated in the time dt. This also can be represented by a straight line and 
compounded with the mv of the particle. If tw'o particles act and react on each 
other with a force R for a time dt, two equal and opposite momenta (viz. Rdt) are 
communicated to the particles. Taking all the particles, we see that the change in 
their momenta is equal to the resultant of every mFdt which has acted on the 
system. This being true for each element of time is true for any finite interval 
t, - tQ. Since the resultant of every mFdt has been defined to be the whole force, 
the theorem follows at once. 

In the case in which no forces act on the system, except the 
mutual actions of the particles, we see that the momenta of all 
the particles of a system at any two times are equivalent. 

The two principles of the Conservation of Linear Momentum 
and the Conservation of Areas may be enunciated as follows. 

If the forces which act on a system be such that they have no 
component along a certain fixed straight line, then the motion is such 
that the linear momentum resolved along this line is constant. 

If the forces be such that they have no moment about a 
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cei'tam fixed straight line, then the angular momentum or the 
area conserved (Art. 77) about this straight line is constant 

It is evident that these principles are only particular cases of 
the results proved in Art. 79. 

284. Ejuunple of a central force. Suppose that a single 
particle m describes an orbit about a centre of force 0. Let v, v' 
Ije its velocities at any two points P, P' of its course. Then mv' 
supposed to act along the tangent at P' if reversed would be in 
equilibrium with mv acting along the tangent at P together with 
the whole central force from P to P'. If p, p be the lengths of 
the perpendiculars from 0 on the tangents at P, P\ we have, 
by taking moments about 0, vp=v'p', and hence vp is constant 
throughout the motion. Also if the tangents meet in T, the whole 
central force expended must act along the line TO, and may be 
found in terms of v, v by the rules for compounding velocities. 

Ex. Two particles of masses m, w! move about tlie same centre of force. If 
h, h' be the areas described by each radius vector per unit of time, prove time 
mh + 7n'h' is unaltered by an impact between the particles. 

285. E^^mple of three particles. Suppose three particles 
to start from rest attracting each other, but un<ler the action of no 
external forces. Then the momenta of the three particles at any 
instant are together equivalent to the three initifil momenta and 
are therefore in equilibrium. Hence at any instant the tangents 
to their paths must meet in some point 0, and if parallels to 
their direction.s of motion be drawn so as to form a triangle, the 
momenta of the several particles are proportional to the sides of 
that triangle. 

If there are n particles it may be shown in the same way that 
the n forces represented by mv, m'v, &c. are in equilibrium, and 
if parallels be drawn to the directions of motion and proportional 
to the momenta of the particles beginning at any point, they will 
form a closed polygon. 

If F, F', F" be the resultant attractions on the three particles, 
the lines of action of F, F\ F" also meet in a point. For let 
X, Y, Z be the actions between the particles m'm", m'fii, mm\ 
taken in order. Then F is the resultant of — Y and Z \ F' of — Z 
and X ; F" of — X and F. Hence the three forces F, F\ F^' are 
in equilibrium*, and therefore their lines of action must meet in 
a point O'. Also the magnitude of each is proportional to the 
sine of the angle between the directions of the other two. This 
point is not generally fixed, and does not coincide with 0. 

If the attraction be directly proportional to the distance, the 
two points 0, 0' coincide with the centre of gravity 0 , and are 

* This proof is merely an amplifioation of tlie following. The three forces 
F, F\ F*\ being the internal reactions of a system of bodies, are in equilibrium. 
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fixed in space throughout the motion. For ft is a known proposi¬ 
tion in statics that, with this law of attraction, the whole attraction 
of a system of particles on one of the particles is the same as if 
the whole system were collected at its centre of gravity. Hence 
O' coincides with 0, Also, since each particle starts from rest, 
the initial velocity of the centre of gravity is zero, and therefore, 
by Art. 79, 0 is a fixed point. Again, since each particle starts 
from rest and is urged towards a fixed point 0, it will move in the 
straight line joining its initial position with G. Hence 0 coin¬ 
cides with G. When the attraction is directly proportional to the 
distance, it is proved in dynamics of a particle, that the time of 
reaching the centre of force from a position of rest is independent 
of the distance of that position of rest. Hence all the particles of 
the system will reach G at the same time, and meet there. If 2 /h 
be the sum of the masses, measured l)y their attractions in the 
usual manner, this time is known to be ^7r/\/Sm. 

Similar theorems for some other laws of force are given as 
examples at the end of Art. 286 a and the solutions are briefly 
indicated. 

285 a. Any three Particles. In the general problem of three mutually 
attracting particles we cannot obtain a sufficient number of first integrals to 
determine the motion. Since there are no external forces the linear momentum 
in the direction of each of three coordinate axes is constant and the three 
equations thus obtained can be again integrated. The angular momenta about 
these axes are also constant, and this principle supplies three more first integrals. 
Besides these we have the equation of vis viva. 

The investigations of Bruns, Poincare and Paiuleve have shown that no other 
first integrals which are algebraic and one valued cau exist. Bruns, ^cfa Mathematical 
Vol. XI. ; Poincar^, Act. Math. Vol. xin. 1890, Les Mithudes nouindles de la M^canique 
Celeste 1892; Painlev^, Comptes Rendus 1894. 

286. Bxample of Lagrange’ft Three ParticUs. Three particles whose viasses 
are wt, m', m", mutually attracting each othei\ are so projected that the triangle 
fomud by joining their positions at any instant remains always similar to its original 
form. It is required to determine the conditions of projection*. 

The centre of gravity will be either at rest or will move uniformly in a straight 
line. We may therefore consider the centre of gravity at rest and may afterwards 
generalise the conditions of projection by impressing on each particle an additional 
velocity parallel to the direction in which we wish the centre of gravity to move. 
Let 0 be the centre of gravity, P, P', P" the positions of the particles at any 
time t. Then, by the conditions of the question, the lengths OP, OP', OP" are 
always to be proportional, and their angular velocities about O are to be equal. 
Since the angular momentum of the system about O is always the same, we have 
mi^n + m'r'^n-i m''r"“n = constant, 

* Lagrange was the first to obtain the two solutions of this problem mentioned 
above. In the essay which gained the prize of the Academy of Sciences in 1772, he 
speaks of it as a merely curious problem. Another discussion is given by Laplace 
in Vol. IV. Chap. vi. of the Micanique Celeste. A list of writers on this subject is 
given in Whittaker’s report to the British Association, 1899, 
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where r, r', r'' are the distances OP, OP\ OF\ and n is their common angular 
velocity. Since the ratios r: r': r" are constant, it follows from this equation 
that mr^n is constant, i.e. OP traces out equal areas in equal times. Hence by 
Newton, Section ii., the resultant force on P tends towards O, 

Let p, p\ p" be the sides P'P", P"P, PP' of the triangle formed by the particles, 
and let the law of attraction be Then, since the resultant attraction of 


tn" on m passes through 0, 
but, since O is the centre of gravity, 


sirv = sin P"PO, 
mV' sin P'PO = m"p' sin P"PO. 


Hence either the three particles are in one straight line or = If 

A: = -1 the law of attraction is “as the distance.’' If k be not = -1, we have 
and the triangle must be equilateral. 


Suppose the particles to be projected in directions making equal angles with 
their distances from the centre of gravity with velocities proportional to those 
distances, and suppose also the resultant attractions towards the centre of gravity 
to be proportional to those distances, then in all the three cases the same con¬ 
ditions will hold at the end of a time dty and so on continually. The three 
particles will therefore describe similar orbits about the centre of gravity in a 
similar manner. 


Firstly^ let us suppose that the three particles are to be in one straight line. To 
fix our ideas, let m' lie between in and m'\ and O between ni and 7n\ Then since 
the attraction on any particle must be proportional to the distance of that particle 
from 0, the three attractions, measured in the direction PP", 

in' m" in" m vi m' 

(PP’jk + (pp'p ’ (p"]yjk " j(JPp' ~ {Pp")‘‘ ~ (jyp’p' 

must be proportional to OP, OP', OP". Since 2mOP=0, these two equations 
amount to but one on the whole. Let 2 = P'P"/PP', so that 


OP _ OP^ ^ _ PP^ 
n' + m" - m -t- m"z m -f m' -f m" ‘ 


Then we have -f (- m h- m"z) = {m' -f m" (1 -f 2 )}, 

which agrees with the result given by Laplace. 


In the case in which the attraction follows the law of nature ft = 2 and the 
equation becomes 

mz^ {(1 +zY - m' (1 + z)- (1 z^) - m" {{1 + zf^ - z^\ 0. 


This is an equation of the fifth degree, and it has therefore always one real root. 
The left side of the equation has opposite signs when z=^0 and z = oo, and hence 
this real root is positive. It is therefore always possible to project the three masses 
so that they shall remain in a straight line. Laplace remarks that if m be the sun, 


nt' the earth, ??i" the moon, we have very nearly z 




-!-m" 


If then, 


3m iOO ’ 

originally, the earth and moon had been placed in the same straight line with the 


sun, at distances from the sun proportional to 1 and 1 . and if their velocities 


had been initially parallel and proportional to those distances, the moon would 
have always been in opposition to the sun. The moon would have been too distant 
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to have been in a state of continual eclipse, and thus would have been full every 
night. It has however been shown by Liouville, in the Additions a la Connaissance 
des Temps^ 1B45, that such a motion would be unstable. Another proof is given in 
the author’s treatise on Dymrnics of a Particle^ 1898, Art. 412. 

The paths of the particles will be similar ellipses having the centre of gravity 
for a common focus. ‘ 

Secondly. Let us suppose that the law of attraction is “as the distance.” In 
this case the attraction on each particle is the same as if all the three particles 
were collected at the centre of gravity. Each particle will describe an ellipse 
having this point for centre in the same time. The necessary conditions of pro¬ 
jection are that the velocities of projection should be proportional to the initial 
distances from the centre of gravity, and that the directions of projection should 
make equal angles with those distances. 

Thirdly. Let us suppose the particles to be at the angular points of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle. The resultant accelerating force on the particle m is 

-v,l cos P'PO + cos P"PO. 

p tc p K 

The condition that the forces on the particles should be proportional to their 
distances from 0 shows that the ratio of this force to the distance OP is the same 
for all the particles. Since by a property of the centre of gravity 
m'p' cos P'PO -f m"p cos P"PO = {m -f- m' m”) OP, 
it is clear that the condition is initially satisfied when p-/>' = />". Hence, by the 
same reasoning as before, if the particles be projected in directions making equal 
angles with OP, OP', OP" respectively, with velocities proportional to those 
distances, they will always remain at the angular points of an equilateral triangle. 
A discussion of the stability of this motion will be given in Vol. ii. of this work. 

These results may be conveniently arrived at by reducing one angular point, as 
Pf of the triangle to rest. The resolved part of all the forces which act on each 
particle perpendicular to the straight line joining it to P will then be zero. The 
process is a little shorter than that given above, but does not illustrate so well the 
subject of the chapter. 

286 a. Bxamples. Ex. 1. Show that if the three particles attract each other 
according to the law of nature, the paths of the particles, w^hen at the corners of an 
equilateral triangle, are similar ellipses having O (or a common focus. Find the 
periodic time. 

Ex. 2. Three unequal particles, attracting according to the inverse kih power 
of the distance, are placed at rest at the corners of an equilateral triangle. Prove 
that they will finally meet at their common centre of gravity. 

The velocities, being zero, may be said to be proportional to the distances of 
the particles from 0 and to have the proper directions. Thus the Laplacian 
conditions of projection are satisfied. The particles therefore always remain at 
the comers of an equilateral triangle and these corners move directly towards the 
centre of gravity 0. The three particles therefore describe straight lines and arrive 
simultaneously at 0. The time t of transit is given by 

t = pi +^)(1 - k)^ j (1 ~ y^ ~ i dy, 

where + m" and p is a side of the initial equilateral triangle. This 

integral can be expressed in gamma functions by putting = 2 or l/z according 
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as k is less or greater than unity. When k = 3 the integration can be effected 
without difficulty. 


Ex. 3. If the solar system consisted only of the sun, earth and moon moving 
in one plane, prove that S(EH-¥(S + E + M) EMh = constant, 

where h is the rate at which a unit particle at the moon describes areas about the 
earth, and H the rate at which the centre of gravity of the earth and moon 
describes areas about the sun. 


If the sun were fixed in space prove also that 


dH _ SEMA /I 
dt " (E + M)^\r^^ r'V 


where r, r* are the distances of M and E from S, and A is twice the area of the 
triangle formed by the three bodies^ [St John’s Coll., 1896. 


Let G be the centre of gravity of the whole system, K that of E and M. Let 
o) be the angular velocity in space of EM, Q that of SK. Now the area conserved 
by the whole system about G is constant, that conserved by E and M is, by Art. 75, 
{E . KE’^ + M . KM'^) uj + {E 4- M) GK-il, and that conserved by S is S . GS“ . 0. We 
have given Ii = E]\I^,<jj, H = also the distances KE, KM, GK, GS are 

known in terms of the distances EM, SK and the masses S, E, M by the definition 
of the centre of gravity. Making these substitutions and equating the sum of the 
conserved areas to a constant, the first result follows at once. The second is 
obtained by taking moments about S and K. 


286 b. Jacobi’s theorem. Ex. 1. A free system of particles moves under their 
mutual attractions only, the force function U being a homogeneous function of the 

(TZ 

??,th degree. Prove that — 2 {n + 2) U + 2C-, 


where Bi, R 2 , &c. are the distances of the particles m^, m 2 , &c. from the common 
centre of gravity 0 and C is a constant. If the law of attraction is the inverse 
cube prove that XmR* = A + + Ct'^. 

Vorlesungen Uher Dynamik, edited by A. Clebsch, supplementary volume, page 22. 


To prove this we have by simple differentiation 
(x2) 


dt^ \dt) dt^ d.x 


Summing this for the coordinates x, y, z and for all the particles, we have 
since G is a homogeneous function 2 (Smr*) - 2Smt;* = 2?i G. 


By the principle of vis viva (Art. 138 or 360) 

= 21/4-0, O = - 2 , 

where Uq is the value of the force function in the initial state. Hence 

^jSmr'=:2(n + 2) U + 2C. 


Now 2mr“ = 2mje»+(Sm)(i» + y“ + i=*), 

but since there are no external forces dxjdt is a constant, and therefore d^{xfldt^ 
is zero. Similar results being true for y and z, the theorem to be proved follows 
at once. 


Ex. 2. Three particles attracting each other according to the inverse cube of 
the distance are placed at rest in any positions. Deduce from Jacobi’s theorem 
that an impact must occur before the time t given by A+Ct^=s:0. 
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Since the particles start from rest B=0 and C= -2I/o= - 2where p is 

tbe Bide of the triangle joining the initial positions of m\ m". Also A is the initial 
moment of inertia of the three particles with regard to their common centre of 
gravity. We notice that A is positive and C negative and that the quadratic 
A-hCt^—O has real roots. 

If two of the particles during the motion impinge on each other, we know by 
the equation of vis viva that their velocities will at that moment be infinite. The 
whole subsequent motion also will be affected by the impact. If this impact does 
not occur before the time given by - A^ we see that at that instant 2m2?*=0. 
All the particles must therefore be in contact. 

It also follows from Jacobi’s theorem that, if the law of attraction were the 
inverse cube, the present arrangement of the solar system could not be stable. 
If the roots of the equation A + Bt + Ct^ = 0 are real, an impact will occur at the 
end of a finite time. If the roots are imaginary, since A is a moment of inertia 
and therefore positive, C must be positive, and hence the radii vectores of some of 
the planets must be infinite when t is infinite. 

Does JacohVs equation hold indefinitely ? If we assume that when two particles 
meet they pass through each other without resistance it might be expected that 
the equation ~ ABt-{■ Ct“ would hold throughout all time. But if C is 

negative and t sufficiently great the two sides have opposite signs, so that the 
equality cannot then hold indefinitely. 

The cause of this discrepancy is a certain discontinuity which occurs when the 
particles meet. When the particles m, m' are at a very small distance x apart we 
have ultimately where E^=m^m'. Extracting the square root we find 

x= -^Elx. When the particles are approaching each other, the negative sign must 
be given to the root because x is positive and x negative. When the particles pass 
through each other, their distance x changes sign through zero but the instantaneous 
value of the velocity is unaltered. We must therefore give the square root the 
positive sign. Hence xx changes sign, or, which amounts to the same thing, the 
constant E is discontinuous, changing sign suddenly when the particles meet. 
Each meeting therefore marks a stage at which a new problem begins and at 
which the values of some of the arbitrary constants have to be determined afresh. 

There has been much difference of opinion on the true interpretation of the 
equations of motion at the singular points where either the velocity or the force 
is infinite. We have no space for the discussion here and must refer the reader to 
the author’s treatise on Dynamics of a Particle where also various references are 
given, Art. 4G5. 


287. Sxamplea of llTins tliinss. Ex. 1. A man is fastened to a vertical 
axis which can turn without friction and only the man’s arms are free. The system 
being initially at rest, explain how the man by moving his arms in space can turn 
his body round and face the other way. 

If the man move his arms in any way the whole area conserved about the axis 
is zero, Art, 288. Having placed his right hand close to his side, let the man push 
it out sideways, and then move it forward so as to describe a quarter of a horizon¬ 
tal circle. Let him next draw the hand inwards close to his body, thus bringing it 
back into its initial position. It is evident that each point of the arm and hand 
has described an area round the axis from right to left. The man’s body must 
therefore turn round the vertical axis from left to right through such an angle that 
the whole area described is zero. Repeating this process he can turn his body 
through any angle. 
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In this way a person standing erect on a perfectly smooth table can turn round 
a vertical axis passing through his centre of gravity and face any direction he 
may desire. 

Ex. 2. A person lies down on his back on a perfectly smooth table, explain how 
he can turn round and face the table. 

Extending one arm he hits the table with it and thus acquires angular momen¬ 
tum about his axis. When he has turned through two right angles, his extended 
arm or arms again strike the table, and can be used to gradually stop the motion. 
The same effect would be produced by throwing away sideways some portion of his 
dress. He might also use the method described in the last example. 

Ex. 3. Explain how it is that a cat held with its feet upwards and let go is 
found, after falling through a sufficient height, to alight on its feet. 

During the first stage of the fall the cat stretches out its hind legs almost per¬ 
pendicularly to the axis of the body and pulls the fore legs close to the neck. In 
this position it twists the fore part of the body through as large an angle as it can, 
the hinder part turning through a smaller angle in the opposite direction, so that 
the whole area conserved about the axis is zero, as in Ex. 1. In the second phase 
of the fall the attitude of the feet is reversed, the hind legs being close to the body 
and the fore legs pushed out. The cat now turns the hind part of the body through 
the large angle, the fore part rotating through the small angle. The result is that 
both parts of the cat are turned round the axis through nearly equal angles. 

See a series of photographs of a falling cat in Nature, Nov. 22, 1894, reproduced 
from M. Marey’s paper, Comptes Rendm, cxix. 1894. The true explanation is due 
to M. Guyon. M. Maurice Levy in the same volume puts the argument into a 
mathematical form and shows how a man placed in empty space can turn on his 
axis without initial velocity or the assistance of any external force. Also 
M. Lecomu shows how a serpent by internal motions continually repeated could 
rotate its body about its axis of length without changing its external form or 
position in space. 

Ex. 4. A person is enclosed in a light box which is placed on a rough floor. 
Show by what motions he can take advantage of the friction to move the box and 
himself any distance along the floor. 

Starting from one end he runs along the box, but not so quickly that the 
friction is insufficient to hold the box at rest. He thus moves his own centre of 
gravity and acquires momeutum. Then jumping up he lifts the box off the floor 
and carries it with him. When gravity brings the box again to the floor, he 
repeats the operation. Another method is indicated in Chap. ii. Ex. 3. 

Certain Mexican seed vessels, called jumping beans, have been observed to 
move about by a series of jumps. Each bean is found to contain a grub con¬ 
siderably smaller than the cavity within which it is confined. The manner in 
which the grub makes the bean jump a distance equal to two or three times the 
length of the bean has not been properly explained. See the Royal Botanical 
Society, Nov. 1894, and Chambers's Journal, 1896. There is also a brief account in 
Nature, Nov. 19, 1896, of some recent experiments on African specimens made by 
Dr D. Sharp with the view of di‘<oovering the cause and object of these movements. 

Ex. 5. Two buckets of given weights are suspended by a fine inelastic string 
placed over a fixed pulley, and at the centre of the base of one of the buckets a 
frog of given weight is sitting. At an instant of instantaneous rest of the buckets, 
the frog leaps vertically upwards so as just to arrive at the level of the rim of its 
bucket. Prove that the ratio of the absolute length h* of the frog^s vertical ascent 
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in space to the length h of its bnoket and the time t which elapses before the frog 
again arrives at the base of its bucket are given by 

(m + m' + m )2 h' = 2 m' (m + w') /t, == 4 (|« 4. 

the last result being independent of the frog’s weight. 

[Walton’s problem. Math. Tripos, 1864. 

Ex. 6 . Show that a person when swinging can increase the angle of vibration 
by alternately crouching at the highest point and straightening himself along the 
rope when at the lowest point. 

Let 2a, 2b be the heights of the man when crouching and standing erect; M, m 
the masses of the swing and man, 1 the moment of inertia of the swing, and c the 
distance of its centre of gravity from the point of support. First the system, with 
the man crouched, descends from rest through an angle a and has an angular 
velocity w at the lowest point. Suddenly when the man stands erect, the angular 
velocity to is changed to w'. Lastly the system ascends through an angle )3. 
We therefore have 

Ata^ = 4:gA'Bin^ IAu} = B(t)', iicj '2 = 4^j5'sin^ 

where A—l + m{l-af-k-^ma^, A'= Mc+ m {I-a)y and 2?, IV are obtained from 
At A' by writing b for a. The first and third of these equations follow from the 
principle of vis viva, and the second from that of angular momentum. Hence 
BIT? \ a — AA' IBB'. Now A'>B' since b>a\ also A>B since in swings the 

length I of the rope is usually longer than the height of the man. Hence ^ is 
greater than a. 

Consider the equation = each time the man straightens himself he 
decreases the moment of inertia and therefore increases the angular velocity. At 
the highest point, when the system is instantaneously at rest, no change in the 
angular velocity is made by crouching, but the moment of inertia is increased. 
By the continued repetition of these two processes t}»e angular velocity at each 
passage through the lowest point is increased. Again, the moment of gravity is 
greater on the descending than on the ascending arc, hence from both causes the 
amplitude of the swing is increased. 

288. Sudden Fixtures. A rigid body is moving freely in 
space in a known manner. Suddenly a straight line in the body 
becomes fixed^ or has its motion changed in some given manner. 
It is required to find the changes which occur m the motion of the 
rest of the body. 

Such problems as these are all solved by one mechanical prin¬ 
ciple. The change in the motion is produced by impulsive forces 
acting at points situated in this straight line. Hence, by Art. 283, 
the angular momentum of the body about the axis is the same after 
as before the change takes place. This dynamical principle supplies 
one equation which is sufficient to determine the subsequent 
motion of the body round the straight line. 

We may also use this principle in a more general case. Suppose 
we have any system of moving bodies which suddenly become 
rigidly connected together and are constrained to turn round some 
axis. Then the subsequent Angular velocity about this axis may 
be found by equating the angular momentum of the system about 
this axis alter the change to that before the change. 
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In applying this principle to various bodies it is convenient 
to use diferent methods of finding the angular momentum. The 
following list will assist the reader in choosing the method best 
adapted to each particular case. 

289. Case 1. Suppose the body to be a disc moving in any 
manner in its own plane, and let the axis whose motion is changed 
be perpendicular to its plane. This case has been already solved 
in Art. 171. 

290. Case 2. Suppose the body to be a disc turning about an 
instantaneous axis Ox in its own plane with an angular velocity o). 
Let an axis Ox also in its own plane be suddenly fixed. 

In this case the calculation of the angular momentum is so 

simple that we may with ad¬ 
vantage recur to first principles. 
Let da be any element of the 
area of tiie disc; y, its dis¬ 
tances from Ox, Ox'. Then yco, 
y'o)' are the velocities of da just 
before and just after the impact. 
The moments of the momentum 
about Ux' just before and just 
after are therefore yy'coda and 
y'-w'da. Summing these for the 
whole area of the disc, we have 
w'^y'^da = (ol^yy'da .(1). 

Firstly, let Ox, Ox be parallel, so that the point 0 is at infinity. 
Let h be the distance between the axes, then y ^ y -- h. Hence 
we have co'Xy'^da = a> {^y^da — h^yda]. 

Let A, A' be the moments of inertia of the disc about Ox, Ox 
respectively, y the distance of the centre of gravity from Ox, M the 
mass of the disc. Then we have 

A'w'^w{A^Mhy). 

Secondly, let Ox, Ox' not be parallel. Let 0 be the origin 
and let the angle x0x'=^a, then y' = ycosa-*A’sina. Let F be 
the product of inertia of the disc about Ox, Oy where Oy is perpen¬ 
dicular to Ox. Then by substitution in (1) we have 
A'co' =s(t) {A cos a — sin a). 

Kx. X. An elliptic area of eccentricity e is turning about one latus rectum. 
Suddenly this latus rectum is loosed and the other fixed. Show that the angular 

1 _ 2 

velocity is ~—--x of its former value. 

Ex. 2. A right-angled triangular area JCB is turning about the side AC. 
Suddenly AC is loosed and BC fixed. If C be the right angle, the angular velocity 
is ^BCjAC of its former value. 
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Ex. 8. A rectangle A BCD has its plane vertical and its lower edge AB hori- 
zontal and fixed in space. A slight disturbance being given the rectangle turns round 
ABf but when its plane becomes horizontal the side AD is fixed and AB released. 
It then begins to turn round AD and when the plane is again vertical AB is fixed 
and AD released. Show that the final angular velocity about AB is given by the 
equation u>^~21g (16a-f96)/512b“, where AB=^2a and .ID = 26. 

Ex. 4. A point is suddenly fixed in a lamina which is instantaneously rotating 
about any given axis in its own plane. Show that if the new instantaneous axis 
is at right angles to the former the point must lie on a hyperbola one of whose 
asymptotes is perpendicular to the given axis and the other is its conjugate with 
regard to the momental ellipse at the centre of gravity. 

291. Case 3. Let the body be turning round an instantaneous 
axis 01 with a known angular velocity o>, and let some axis 0/' 
which intersects tlie former in a point 0 be suddenly fixed. 

Let Z, m, 71 be the direction-cosines of 01 referred to the 
principal axes at 0, and l\ m', n the direction-cosines of OF. Then 
by Art. 264, the angular momenta about these principal axes just 
before the change are A(oU Ba>m, Ccon. The angular momentum 
about or just before the change is therefore (by Art. 265) 
(Air *f Bmra -f Onn) o). If w' be the angular velocity of tlie 
body about 01' just after 01' becomes fixed in space the angular 
momentum is (AF^ + Bm''^ -f Cn'^) cu'. Equating these we have co'. 

Ex. 1. A solid right cone of semi-vertical angle a is rotating about a generating 
line. Suddenly another generating line is fixed, the axial planes through the 
generating lines being inclined at an angle €p. Show that the ratio of the angular 
velocities is equal to (2(4 + 7i) cos <f>) : (6 + n), where n = tan*a. 

Ex. 2. When a body turns about a fixed point the product of the moment of 
inertia about the instantaneous axis into the square of the angular velocity is called 
the vis viva. Let 2T be the vis viva of the body when it is turning freely about the 
axis OJ, and 2T' its vis viva when the axis 01' is suddenly fixed. Construct the 
momental ellipsoid at the point O, and let 0 be the angle between the eccentric lines 
of the two axes 0/, 01'. Prove that T' = T cos^$. It follows that the vis viva is 
always lessened by fixing a new axis. 


292. Case 4. Let the motion of the body be given by its 
components of motion u, v, w, coxy (Oy, the centre of gravity 
being the base point. Let the equation to the straight line whose 

y-- q z^h , 

= —— ^ where Z, n 


x — f 

motion is suddenly changed be —^ = 


are the actual direction-cosines. 


Suppose this straight line to be suddenly fixed in space. The 
angular momentum before the “fixing” is given in Arts. 263, 265, 
266. If be the angular velocity about this straight line after 
the “fixing,” the angular momentum is /w', where 1 is given in 
Art. 17, Ex. 9. Equating the two values we have w. 


293. Suppose the sudden motion forced on the straight line 
to be represented by the velocities Z7, F, W of some point P on 

16 


R. D. 
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the straight line, and the angular velocities 6, <f>y yjr. Then the 
motion of the body may be represented by the linear velocities 
Uy Vy W of the same base P and the angular velocities 0 -h HZ, 
^ -f fttn, ‘yjr -f Hw, where fl is the only unknown quantity. 

The angular velocities 0, 0, may be chosen in an infinite variety of ways to 
represent the given motion of the straight line, because an angular velocity about 
the straight line does not move the line itself. If B, 0, 0 have been chosen to make 
the component /0 + wi0 + n0 about the line equal to zero, and if (Z, w, n) be the 
actual direction-cosines of the straight line, then ii will be the angular velocity of 
the body about the axis just after the change. 

This quantity fl, whatever meaning it may have, is to be found 
by equating the angular momenta about tlie axis before and after 
the change. These momenta may be written down as explained in 
Art. 266. 

294. - Suppose the sudden motion forced on the straight line 
to be represented by giving the velocities of two points P, P' on 
the line. And let the required motion of the body after the change 
be represented by the components of motion u, Vy w\ cd/, o)/ 
at the centre of gravity taken as the base. The angular momentum 
both before and after the change may be written down as already 
explained. Equating these we have the dynamical equation. The 
resolved velocities of P and P' may be found by Art. 238 and 
equated to their given forced values. Thus we have on the whole 
six independent equations to find the six components of motion 
after the change. 

Ex. 1. An elliptic disc is at rest. Suddenly one extremity of the major axis 
and one extremity of the minor are made to move perpendicularly to the plane of 
the disc with velocities U and V. Show that the centre of gravity will begin to move 
with'a velocity equal to l(U+V). 

Ex. 2. An elliptic disc is at rest. Suddenly one extremity of the latus rectum 
is made to move parallel to the major axis with a velocity U, while the other 
extremity is made to move perpendicularly to the plane of the disc with a velocity JJ\ 
Show that the velocities of the centre resolved parallel to the axes of the disc are 
U - Ue i r 

2’ 2(l-e2)’ 2(l-r4c2)' 

Ex. 3. A circular disc turning freely in its own plane which is vertical falls on 
another equal circular disc whose plane is horizontal and which is turning about 
a fixed vertical axis through its centre. At the moment of impact the two discs 
become rigidly connected. If the point of impact bisect a radius of the horizontal 
circle, show that the angular velocity about the fixed vertical axis is reduced one half. 

Ex. 4. Let the motion of a free body be given by the components tt, v, w, 
Wjp, wy, <ji)g referred to any base. Let the sudden motion given to a straight line be 
represented by the components 17, F, IF, By 0, 0 referred to the same base. Then 
the relative motion is given by the components u - f/, v - F, <fec. Taking these 
as the given quantities, find the components of motion after the change on the 
supposition that the straight line is suddenly fixed. Let these results be u'y v\ &o. 
Then prove that the required motion is represented by the components U+u\ 
V-\~v'y &c. This process of solution may be called rediicing the straight line to rest 
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295. Case 5. In some cases, instead of a straight line, a 
single point P in the body is seized and made to move in some 
given mianner. In this case the angular momentum about every 
straight line through the fixed point is unchanged. Choosing 
some three convenient axes through the point and equating the 
angular momentum about each before the change to that after 
the change we have three dynamical equations. Besides these we 
have the geometrical equations, supplied by Art. 238, expressing 
the fact tnat the resolved velocities of P are equal to the given 
forced velocities. In this way we may form six equations to find 
the six components of motion. 

296. Let us consider an example of this process. Suppose 
the motion of the body to be given by the components u, v, w, 

6)^, the centre of gravity being the base; and lot the point 
P whose coordinates are /’ (j, h be suddenly .fixed. Let A, B, G, 
P, E, F be the moments and products of inertia of the body about 
the axes at the centre of gravity, and let accented letters represent 
the corresponding quantities for parallel axes at P. Let Hjc, fly, 
be the required angular velocities of the body about the axes 
meeting at P parallel to those at tlie centre of gravity. Then the 
equations of momenta give 

Fcoy — Eo}z M (vh — wg) — ~ F'Viy — E'ilzy 

— FtOx -b Bwy — Dwz -f M {wf — uh) = — F'Vlx + P'Hy — 

~ E(Ox ” Ptoy 4" Go) 2 -j“ 3/ {'^g — ^/} ~ — E'Ctx P Lty 4* 

It is obvious that these ecpiations may be greatly simplified by 
choosing the axes so that one set may be principal axes. 

297. If the body be turning about an axis GI through the 
centre of gravity G just before the point P is fixed, the terms which 
contain the velocities of the centre of gravity disappear from the 
equations. They now admit of an easy geometrical interpretation. 
The equation to the momental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity is 

AX^^B 4- GZ^ - 2P YZ ~ 2EZX - 2FX Y = Me\ 

It is therefore clear that the left-hand sides of these equations are 
proportional to the direction-cosines of the diametral plane of a 
straight line whose direction-cosines are proportional to {oy^y o)y, w,). 
In the same way if we construct the momental ellipsoid at P, the 
right-hand sides are proportional to the direction-cosines of the 
diametral plane ^f the axis (Ha., fly, il^). lltus the instantaneous 
axes of rotation, before and after P is Jixed, are so related that 
their diametral planes with regard to the momental ellipsoids at G 
and P respectively are parallel. 

We may also deduce this result, without ditticulty, from Art. 118. 
The motion of the body abouii the axis GI may be produced by 
an impulsive couple in the plane diametral to GI with regard 

Id—2 
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to the momental ellipsoid at Q, Let us then su^ose the body 
at rest and P fixed^ and let it he acted on by this couple. It 
follows from the same article, that the body will begin to turn 
about an axis PI' which is such that its diametral plane with 
regard to the momental ellipsoid at P is parallel to the plane 
of the couple. 

To find the direction of the blow at P we notice that the centre 
of gravity being at rest suddenly begins to move perpendicularly 
to the plane containing it and the axis PP. This is obviously the 
direction of the blow. 


298. Ex. 1. A sphere, in co-latitude 6, hung up by a point 0 in its surface, is in 
equilibrium under the action of gravity. Suddenly the rotation of the earth is stopped, 
it is required to determine the motion of the sphere. [Math. Tripos, 1857. 

Let G be the centre of the sphere, O its point of suspenBion, and a its radius. 
Let C be the centre of the earth. Let us suppose the figure so drawn that the 
sphere is moving away from the observer. Let 0 ; = angular velocity of the earth, 
then if CG = /ia, the sphere is turning about an axis Gp parallel to CP, the axis of 
the earth, with angular velocity w, while the centre of gravity is moving with velocity 
pa sin 6 . w. 


Let OC, Op, and the perpendicular to the plane of OG, Op be taken as the axes 
of X, y, z respectively, and let Qy, O, be the angular velocities about them just 
after the rotation of the earth is stopped. 

By Art. 295, the angular momenta about Ox, just before and just after the rota¬ 
tion is stopped, are equal to each other; Mk^ojcoBd=Mk^Qjg, 

where Mk^ is the moment of inertia of the sphere about a diameter. 


Again, the angular momenta about Oy are equal to each other; 

“ Mk^ta sin ^ -f Mpa'^u) sin d — M[k^-\- a^) ily. 
Lastly, the angular momenta about Oz are 
equal; O — Mk'^U^. 

Solving these equations, we get 





• “ 2 4 - 6/li 

: u) Sin 0 , iT —= o) sm 0 - - — . 

k* -f 7 


But Adding together the squares 

of Oj., ily, Ug we have 

-2 + 5mV • 


12=^ 


[2= a;2 jcos^ 0 4-^ - ^ sin® , 

where Q is the angular velocity of the sphere 
about its iustantaneous axis. 

£x. 2. A particle of mass M, without ve¬ 
locity, is suddenly attached to the surface of 
the earth at the extremity of a radius vector making an angle 0 with the axis 
of the earth. If E be the mass of the earth before the addition of M, A and C 
its principal moments of inertia at the centre, uj the angular velocity about its 

^ w - EMAr^Bm^0 

axis, prove that - = l 4 - 


COt0 = COt^4” 


(E 4 - ) AC + EMCr^ cos ®0 ’ 

A 


J/r®8in ^cos^ * 
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where G is the initial angular velocity about an axis parallel to the axis of the earth, 
and 0 the angle that the initial axis of rotation makes with the axis of the earth. 

Ex. 3. A regular homogeneous prism whose normal section is a regular polygon 
of n sides rolls on a perfectly rough plane. Prove that, when the axis of rotation 
changes from one edge to another, the angular velocity is reduced in the ratio of 

- _ Sir _ 2ir 

2 -f 7 cos — : 8 + cos - -. 
n n 


299. Gradual Changes. In these examples the changes 
produced in the motion were sudden, but the method of proceeding 
is the same if the changes are gradual. 


Ex. 1. A bead of mass m slides on a circular wire of mass M and radius a, 
and the wire can turn freely about a vertical diameter. Prove that, if w, G be the 
angular velocities of the wire when the bead is respectively at the extremities of 

a horizontal and a vertical diameter, ^ = 1 + 2^,. 

ui M 

Ex. 2. If the earth gradually contracted by radiation of heat, so as to be 
always similar to itself as regards its physical constitution and form, prove that 
when every radius vector has contracted an part of its length, where n is small, 
the angular velocity has increased a 2n*** part of its value. 


Ex. 3. If two railway trains each of mass M were to travel in opposite 
directions from the pole along a meridian and to arrive at the equator at the same 
time, prove that the angular velocity of the earth would be decreased by 2Ma^lEk‘^ 
of itself, where a is the equatorial radius of the earth and Ek^ its moment of inertia 
about its axis of figure. What would be the effect if one train only were to travel 
from the pole to the equator ? 

Ex. 4. A fly alights perpendicularly on a sheet of paper lying on a smooth 
horizontal plane and proceeds to describe the curve r=f{0) traced on the sheet of 
paper, the equation of the curve being refexTed to the centre of gravity of the paper 
as origin. Supposing the fly to be able to prevent himself from slipping on the 
paper, show that his angular velocity in space about the common centre of gravity 

of the paper and fly is equal to . where M and m are tho masses 

^ ^ ^ (M + m) k' + vir‘ dt * 

of the paper and the fly, and k is the radius of gyration of the paper about its 

centre of gravity. Hence find the path of the fly in space. 


Ex. 5. Suppose the ice to melt from the polar regions twenty degrees round 
each pole to the extent of something more than a foot thick, enough to give l^V feet 
over those areas or *066 of a foot of water spread over the whole globe, which would 
in reality raise the seadevel by only some such ^indiscoverable difference as fths of 
an inch or an inch, then this would slacken the earth’s rate as a time>keeper by 
one-tenth of a second per year. This and the next example are taken from the 
Phil. Mag. They are both due to Sir W. Thomson, now Lord Kelvin. 

If E be the mass of the earth, a its radius, k its radius of gyration about the 
polar axis, u its angular velocity before the melting, we have by the principle 

of angular momentum ^ cos 6 (1 + co8 ^), where M is the mass of the ice 

melted and $ is twenty degrees. Substituting for the letters their known numerical 
values, the value of is easily found. 


Ex. 6. A layer of dust is fonned on the earth h feet thick, where h is small, by 
the fall of meteors reaching the earth from all directions. Show that the change in 
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the length of the day is nearly ^ of a day, where a is the radius of the earth 

in feet, p and D the densities of the dust and earth respectively. If the density of 
the dust be twice that of water and ^ = express this result numerically. 

Oppolzer in a paper in the Astronoviische Nachrichten (No. 2573) and more 
recently H. A. Newton in the American Journal of Science, Vol. xxx. 1884, have 
considered the effects on the earth both of the impact of meteors and the gravitation 
attraction of those which pass near the earth without hitting it. Prof. R. S. 
Woodward and Dr Johnstone Stoney have also written on this subject in the 
Astronomical Journal, July 1901 and Jan. 1902. They agree that the effect is 
inappreciable. 

Ex. 7. A spiral tube of small uniform section can turn freely about a vertical 
axis and has its two extremities on the axis. A variable quantity Q of fluid per 
second enters at its upper extremity and flows out at the lower. If M be the mass 
of the tube, m that of the fluid contained, show that (M+ m) k'^fjj + QjrBintpds is 
constant, where 0 is the angle the tangent to the tube at any point P makes with 
the plane containing P and the axis and r is the distance of P from the axis. One 
form of this experiment was used by Maxwell to determine whether electricity had 
momentum. See Electricity, Vol. ii. Art. 574. 

Ex. 8. A light cord passing over a smooth pulley has a mass nia attached to 
one end and a bucket to the other, while from a point vertically over the bucket is 
suspended a uniform chain of mass rn per unit length. The chain is released and 
after falling freely through a distance a the lower end strikes the bucket, which is 
released at that instant, prove that whatever be the mass of the bucket, the chain 
enters it at a uniform rate »J{2ya), [Math. Tripos, 1902. 

300. llie principle of linear momentum may also he used, 
like that of angular momentum, to determine the gradual changes 
produced hy alterations of mass. The general theory is as follows. 

Let a body of mass M, whose resolved velocity parallel to x 
is V, be acted on by a finite force X. Let this body lose a small 
portion m = — dM of its mass in each element of time dt It is 
required to find its equation of motion. In this time the force 
increases the linear momentum by Xdt, while the momentum lost 
by diminution of mass is mv. But the gain of momentum is d {Mv). 
The equation of motion is therefore 

d {Mv) = Xdt + vdM. = X .(1). 

This equatK>u may also be obtained by taking M to represent the mass of the 
body just after the loss of the element m. Then equating the two expressions for 
the gain of momentum in the next element of time, we have Mdv = Xdt, 

Next, let us suppose that the body gains a mass m = dM in 
the time dt, and let the resolved velocity of this increment just 
before it is attached to M be v. The total gain of momentum is 
now, Xdt due to the force, and mv due to the impact produced by 
the sudden junction of the masses M and m with diiferent velocities. 
The equation of motion is therefore 

d {Mv) = Xdt + v'dM . .(2), 

Ifv' — v this reduces to the former result. 
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According to the rule ^iven in Art, 85 the finite force X should 
be neglected in determining the effect of an impulse. But since 
m is infinitely small, being equal to dM, the change of momentum 
produced by the impulse is of the same order of small quantities 
as Xdt. We must therefore include the force X in the equation. 

These principles may be illustrated by the solution of some problems on the 
rectilinear motion of strings. The curvilinear motion of strings will be discussed 
in the second volume. The reader may also consult the author’s treatise on 
Dynamics of a Particle (1898), where a slight history is given together with n 
further collection of problems set in the University. 

Ex. 1. A uniform string of length 21 hangs over a small smooth pulley 
which is at a height I above an inelastic table; and to each end of the string is 
attached a mass equal to that of half the string. Initially one mass P is very near 
to the pulley, the other mass Q lying on the table with half the string coiled up 
beside it. If the upper mass be now let go, prove that the greatest height to which 
the other mass will eventually rise is where ^ is given by the equation 
H 2 log (1-^1) = 16/243. [St John’s Coll. 1896. 

There are three stages of the motion. First, P descends and successive links 
(with velocity t/=0) are taken from the heap and added to the moving chain. 
Since the mass of P is equal to that of a length I of the chain, we have, if x = AP, 

d[(xi-21) v] = xgdt. 

Multiplying by (x -f 21) v and integrating, we find that P arrives at the table with a 
velocity rj given by 

At this instant there is an impact, P is reduced to rest by the table, but the 
chain and ^ move. If be the initial velocity of Q, we have 

3mlv2=2rnlvi; 

The weight Q now ascends; and successive links are. removed from the chain 
and heaped on the table. If y be the space ascended by Qf{Sl-y)dv= - (I -y) gdU 
Writing dvldt=:vdvldy and integrating, we find that the velocity v of is given by 
(Va^ - v^)l2g -y + 2l log (1 ~ i//3f). 

Putting v = 0 and y = the result follows. 

Ex. 2. One portion of a heavy uniform string is coiled up on a table in a small 
heap A, the other portion, viz. ACB, passes over a small pulley € (which is situated 
vertically over A ) and hangs freely down on the other side of the pulley to a depth 
€B^h. If CA-a and h is greater than a, find the motion when the system starts 
from rest. [Tait and Steele’s Dynamics^ 1866. 

When the length of CB is =a;, the velocity is given by 

{x 4- = I (x - 6) (x2 + 6a; + 6* - 3a^). 

Ex. 3. A flexible chain ABODE hangs in equilibrium over a smooth vertical 
circle with one end A fixed to the extremity of a horizontal diameter. One portion 
ABC hangs vertically on one side and another portion DE hangs vertically on the 
other side of the circle. If the fixed end A be set free, show* that the equation for 
determining the distance (viz. y) of the lowest point of the chain from the horizontal 
diameter during the first part of the motion is 

(! - y+Jpf'*) y - (y+Jo), 

where I is the whole length of the string and 2c the ciroomference of the circle. 

[Math. Tripos, 1870. 
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Before A is set free the lengtlis Ali, BC and BE are all equal and ABC forms a 
catenary whose parameter is zero. When A is set free, AB begins first to descend. 
Each element of AB falls freely under gravity; if therefore x = AB we have 
= The successive elements of AB are transferred to BC each with a 

velocity v' ~ift, the length of each element being - dx. Thus as BC descends and 
BE ascends the e(ination of motion of BCBE is 

d [(/ ~ x) c] — ( - (lx) v' + {2y 4- .r + c - 1) dt. 

Here v is the velocity of the chain BCBE and this i.s equal to the velocity of K 
upwards (not that of B downwards). Since BK—l-c-x-y we have v — x-\-y. 
Substituting for r and v' the result follows without difficulty. 

Ex. 4. An inelastic string of length / is attached by one end to the lower 
surface of the edge of a smooth horizontal table with a fine edge on which the rest 
of the string lies, being held taut at right angles to the edge by a force at the other 
end. If this end be set free, show that the velocity with which it will leave the 
table will be »J{2gl (log 4 - 1) |. [June Exam. 

Ex. 5. A fine uniform chain is collected in a heap on a horizontal table, and to 
one end is attacdied a fine string which passes over a smooth pulley vertically above 
the chain and carries a w'eight equal to the weight of a length a of the chain. Prove 
that the length of the chain raised before the weight comes to rest is u V(3), and 
find the length suspended when the w'eight next comes to rest. [May Exam. 

Ex. 6. A chain of length a is coiled u)) on a ledge at the top of a rough inclined 
plane and one end is allowed to slide down. Show that if the inclination of the 
plane is double tlie angle <jf friction (viz. X), the chain will be moving freely at the 
end of a time t given by cot X. [Coll. Exam. 1887. 


Ex. 7. A balloon is at a certain moment at a height h, descending with velocity 
T', and moving horizontally with a velocity V equal to the velocity of the wind at 
that height. If the velocity of the wind be proportional to the height, and if with 
a view of descending at a particular spot the escape of the gas be regulated so as to 
keep the velocity of descent constant, prove that a miscalculation dh in the initial 

height will produce in the point reached an error {1 + i c* - (1 4-c)}, where 

V^c = gh. [Math. Tripos, 1871. 

Ex. 8. A spherical raindrop, descending by the action of gravity, receives 
continually by the precipitation of vapour an accession of mass proportional to its 
surface; c being its radius when it begins to descend, and r its radius after the 

gt / C C^\ 

interval f, show that its velocity V is given byF=~( + the resistance 

of the air being left out of account. [Smith’s Pri^e Ex. 1853. 


301. The Invariable Plane. Let us represent the mo¬ 
mentum .mv of a particle P by a straight line PP' drav. n fr m 
the particle in the direction of its motion; see Art. 283. By 
the rules of statics, this momentum is equivalent to ati equal 
and parallel linear momentum applied at any arbitrary point 0, 
together with a couple whose moment is mvp, where p is the 
perpendicular from 0 on PP'. Let us represent this transferred 
linear momentum by the straight line OM, which of course is 
equal and parallel to PP. The plane of the couple is the plane 
containing OM and P, and it may be represented in direction and 
magnitude by an axis ON perpendicular to its plane. 
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Taking all the particles of the system we may compound the 
linear and couple momenta of the several particles into a single 
resultant linear momentum applied at the arbitrary point 0, 
together with a single couple momentum. Let OV and OH be 
two straight lines drawn from 0 to represent in direction and 
magnitude these two resultants. Then these two straight lines will 
represent graphically the instantaneous momenta of the particles 
considered as one system. 


Let us refer the system to Cartesian coordinates. Since mx, 
my, mz are the resolved parts of the momentum of the particle m, 
the vector OV is the resultant of ^mz. Again, as in 

Art. 75, m {yz — zy) is the moment of the momentum of the same 
particle about the axis of x. Hence OH is the resultant of the 

three couple-momenta /ij = Sm (yz — zy), 

h.y = (zx — xz), 

— 'l.m {xy — yx)> 


Let ns now suppose that no external forces act on the system, 
so that it moves subject only to the mutual actions and reactions 
of its several parts. In this case, since no additional momentum 
is given to the system, the straight lines OV and OH are fixed in 
magnitude and direction throughout the motion; Art. 283. 

The resolved parts of OV and OH must be constant. It follows 
that each of the (juantities h^, h.,, h^ is constant. If we represent 
by k the angular momentum about OH, we have — hf h^ -{• 

The ratios are therefore the direction-cosines of a 

A k h 

straight line (viz. OH) which is fixed throughout the motion. 

That the resolved angular momenta h^, Ih are constant 
follows also at once from Art. 78. Referring to the second equation 
given in that article, we see that, when the moment of the external 
forces about any straight line fixed in space is zero, the angular 
momentum about that line is constant. 


The straight line OH is called the invariable line at 0. A 
plane perpendicular to OH is called the invariable plane at 0. 
The straight line OH is sometimes called the resultant axis of 
angular or couple momentum at 0. 

If any straight line OL be drawn through 0 making an angle 0 
with the invariable line OH at 0, the angular momentum about 
OL is A cos 0. For the axis of the resultant momentum-couple is 
OH, and the resolved part about OL is therefore OH cos 0, Hence 
the invariable line at 0 may also be defined as that axis through 0 
about which the moment of the mome^itum is greatest 

At different points of the system the positions of the invariable 
line are different. But the rules by which they are connected are 
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the same as those which connect the axes of the resultant couple 
of a system of forces when the origin of reference is varied. 
These have been already stated in Art. 235 of Chap, v., and it is 
unnecessary here to do more than generally to refer to them. 

In a memoir on the differential coefficients and detenninants of lines, Mr Cohen 
has discussed some properties of these resultant lines. Phil. Trans. 1862. 

302, The position of the invariable plane at the centre of 

gravity of the solar system may be found in the following manner. 
Let the system be referred to any rectangular axes meeting in the 
centre of gravity. Let w be the angular velocity of any body about 
its axis of rotation. Let Mk^ be its moment of inertia about that 
axis and (a, 7 ) the direction-angles of that axis. The axis of 

revolution and two perpendicular axes form a system of principal 
axes at the centre of gravity. The angular momentum about the 
axis of revolution is hence the angular momentum about 

an axis parallel to the axis of z is Mk^co cos 7 . The moment 
of the momentum about the axis of z of the whole mass collected 

dt 

K = lMk‘(o cos y + 

The values of Ai, may be found in a similar manner. The 
position of the invariable plane is then known. 

303. The Invariable Plane may be used in Astronomy as 
a standard of reference. We may observe the positions of the 
heavenly bodies with the greatest care, determining the coordi¬ 
nates of each with regard to any axes we please. It is, however, 
clear that, unless these axes are fixed in space, or if in motion 
unless their motion is known, we have no means of transmitting 
our knowledge to posterity. The planes of the ecliptic and the 
equator have been generally made the chief planes of reference. 
Both these are in motion, and their motions are known to a near 
degree of approximation, and will hereafter probably be known 
more accurately. It might, therefore, be possible to calculate at 
some future time what their positions in space were when any 
set of valuable observations were made. But in a very long time 
some error may accumulate from year to year and finally become 
considerable. The present positions of these planes in space may 
also be transmitted to posterity by making observations on the 
fixed stars. These bodies, however, are not absolutely fixed, and, 
as time goes on, the positions of the planes of reference can be 
determined from these observations with less and less accuracy. 
A third method, which has been suggested by Laplace, is to make 
use of the Invariable Plane. If we suppose the bodies forming our 


at the centre of gravity is M 


dw 

di 


)■ 


hence we have 
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system, viz. the sun, planets, satellites, comets, &c., to be subject 
only to their mutual attractions, it follows from the preceding 
articles that the direction in space of the Invariable Plane at the 
centre of gravity is absolutely fixed. It also follows from Art. 79 
that the centre of gravity either is at rest or moves uniformly in 
a straight line. We have here neglected the attractions of the 
stars; these, however, are too small to be taken account of in the 
present state of our astronomical knowledge. We may, therefore, 
determine to some extent the positions of our coordinate planes 
in space, by referring them to the Invariable Plane, as being a 
plane which is more nearly fixed than any other known plane in 
the solar system. The position of this plane may be calculated at 
the present time from the present state of the solar system, and at 
any future time a similar calculation may be made founded on the 
then state of the system. Thus a knowledge of its position cannot 
be lost. A knowledge of the coordinates of the Invariable Plane 
is not, however, sufficient to determine conversely the position of 
our planes of reference. We must also know the coordinates of 
some straight line in the Invariable Plane whose direction is fixed 
in space. Such a line, as Poisson has suggested, is supplied by 
projecting on the Invariable Plane the direction of motion of the 
centre of gravity of the system. If the centre of gravity of the 
solar system is at rest or moves perpendicularly to the Invariable 
Plane, this method fails. In any case our knowledge of the motion 
of the centre of gravity is not at present sufficient to enable us to 
make much use of this fixed direction in space. 

304. If the planets and bodies forming the solar system can 
be regarded as spheres whose strata of equal density are con¬ 
centric spheres, their mutual attractions act along the straight 
lines joining their centres. In this case the motion of their 
centres is the same as if each njass were collected into its centre 
of gravity, while the motion of each about its centre of gravity 
would continue unchanged for ever. Thus we may obtain another 
fixed plane by omitting these latter motions altogether. This is 
what Laplace has done, and in his formulse the terms depending on 
the rotations of the bodies in the preceding values of h^y Ag, are 
omitted. This plane may be called the Astronomical Invariable 
Plane to distinguish it from the true Dynamical Invariable Plane. 
The former is perpendicular to the axis of the momentum couple 
due to the motions of translation of the several bodies, the latter 
is perpendicular to the axis of the momentum couple due to the 
motions of translation and rotation. 

Poinsot, in a note to his StaticSy called attention to the fact 
that Laplace's plane is not the true invariable plane. He remarks 
that the area due to the rotation of the sun is at least 25 times 
that due to the motion of the earth round the sun. This omission 
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alters by some minutes the inclination of the plane to the ecliptic 
and by several degrees the longitude of the ascending node. 

The Astronomical Invariable Plane is not strictly fixed in 
vSpace, because the mutual attractions of the bodies do not strictly 
act along the straight lines joining their centres of gravity, so 
that the terms omitted in the expressions for are not 

absolutely constant. Tlie effect of precession is to make the axis 
of rotation of each body describe a cone in space, so that, even 
though the angular velocity is unaltered, the position in space 
of the Astronomical Invariable Plane must be slightly altered. 
A collision between two bodies of the system, if such a thing 
were possible, or an explosion of a planet similar to that by which 
Olbers in 1802 supposed the planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta, 
&c., to have been produced, might make a considerable change in 
the sum of the terms omitted. In this case there would be a 
change in the position of the Astronomical Invariable Plane, but 
the Dynamical Invariable Plane would be altogether unaffected. 
It might be supposed that it would be preferable to use in 
Astronomy the true Invariable Plane. But this is not necessarily 
the case, for the angular velocities and moments of inertia of the 
bodies forming our system are not all known, so that the position 
of the Dynamical Invariable Plane cannot be calculated to any 
near degree of approximation, while we do know that the terms 
into which these unknown quantities enter are all very small or 
nearly constant. All the terras rejected being small compared with, 
those retained, the Astronomical Invariable Plane must make only 
a small angle with the Dynamical Invariable Plane. Although 
the plane is very nearly fixed in space, yet its intersection with 
the Dynamical Invariable Plane, owing to the smallness of the 
inclination, may undergo considerable changes of position. 

In the Mdcaniqite Gileste, Tome ill., p. 188, Laplace calculated 
the position of the Astronomical Invariable Plane at the two 
epochs, 1750 and 1950, assuming the correctness for this period of 
his formulae for the variations of the eccentricities, inclinations 
and nodes of the planetary orbits. Neglecting the areas due to 
the motion of the satellites about their primaries (that due to the 
planet Neptune being also omitted) he found that at the first 
epoch the inclination of this plane to the ecliptic was I"" 35' 31", 
and the longitude of the ascending node 102'* 57' 29"; at the 
second epoch the inclination will be the same as before, and the 
longitude of the node 102'' 57' 14". 

In the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 18, 1873i 
J, N. Stockwell gives the inclination of the Astronomical Invariable 
Plane to the ecliptic of 1850 (supposed fixed) as 1" 35' 19"%376. 
He includes Neptune, but omits the Satellites. The inclination 
is not constant but it must lie between the limits 0° and 3° 6'. 
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He has also calculated the inclinations of the orbits of the eight 
principal planets to the invariable plane and their maximum and 
minimum values, together with the positions of the nodes and 
their mean motions per Julian year. 

In the Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 3923, there is an 
important memoir by Prof. See on the degree of accuracy attain¬ 
able in determining the position of Laplace's Invariable Plane, 
1903. He particularly discusses the best determination of the 
masses of the several planets and the degree of uncertainty in 
each. He finds 106° 8' 46'' 688 for the longitude of the ascending 
node and 1° 35' 7"‘745 for the inclination of the plane referred to 
the fixed ecliptic of 1850*0. He considers that the inclination is 
uncertain only to the extent of 1" and the node by about 1^ The 
plane has therefore now been determined with very considerable 
accuracy. 

806. Laplace remarks that, the origin of coordinates being at the centre of 


gravity of the system, the equation 

h = 'LM{xy-yx) .(1) 

may be put into the form 

= SSilfiAfa {(Xg - Xj) (^2 - ^i) - (?/2 - 2/i) (^2 - ^i)} .(2), 


where the 22 may include or exclude the terms in which the suffixes are the same. 

To prove this, collect the terms which have the factor . These are 
Ml - i/„x J} + (xi y, - yi xj) 2MJ 

+ Ml [ - Xj 2M„ y^ - yi2M„x„ + y, 2M„x„ + xj 2A4y J, 
where the 2 implies summation for all values of n, including n = l. The last four 
terms vanish because the origin is at the centre of gravity. We now repeat this 
process and collect the terms in ( 2 ) which contain Mg as a factor. We are thus 
taking every term in ( 2 ) twice over, because the product MjMg is made to supply a 
term to each collection. After adding the results of all the collections together we 
have 

(Jkfj + + Ac.) 2 { (x„y„ - y„i „)! 

+ I Mi (xiy,-yi Xi) + itfj (x^y, - + *o.} 2 , 

and this is twice the left-hand side of ( 2 ). 

In this form the equation of moments is made to depend on the differences of the 
coordinates of the bodies which form the solar system. We shall now change the 
origin to the centre of the sun. Let S be the mass of the sun, Mi, M 2 , &c. those of 
the other bodies, (^ 1 , 171 , f|) (^ 2 » ^ 2 ) d:c. their coordinates referred to the centre of 

the sun. The equation ( 2 ) then becomes 
/I (5 + 2M) = S . 2M -> Jtk) + 22MiMg {- m) - - m) - i,)}...(3). 

If a be the semi-major axis of any planetary orbit, e = Bm<p the eccentricity, n the 
mean motion in a Julian year, x the angle the plane of the orbit makes with the 
plane of xy, say^, the ecliptic, we have 

^Tf — 7i^=zna^ cos <p cos x .(^)* 

The terms of the second order depending on the products of the masses of the 
planets are omitted. The two greatest planets are Jupiter and Saturn, their masses 
are respectively only 1/1047 and 1/8600 of that of the sun. These terms are therefore 
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less than the uncertainty attaching to the terms of the first order. The satellites, 
asteroids and comets are too small and too symmetrically distributed to exert a 
sensible influence on the position of the plane. 

Since the ratios of hi, are all that we want, we write unity for the mass 

of the sun and express the masses of the several planets as fractions of that of the 
sun. The formulae used to find hi, h^, now become 

^^3 = 2 (Mria® cos 0 cos x), /ii = 2 sin x cos }//), 

= 2 {Mna^ cos <p sin x sin ^), 

where xj/ is the longitude df the ascending node of the planet’s orbit on the fixed 
plane of reference at a particular epoch. 

305 a. Ex. 1. Show that the invariable plane at any point of space in the 
straight line described by the centre of gravity of the solar system is parallel to 
that at the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. If the invariable planes at all points in a certain straight line are 
parallel, then that straight line is parallel to the straight line described by the 
centre of gravity. 

Impulsive Forces in Three Dimensions. 

306. Constrained single body. To determine the general 
equations of motion of a body about a fixed point under the action 
of given impulses. 

Let the fixed point be taken as the origin, and let the axes 
of coordinates be rectangular. Let (fla:, fly, fi^), {(Ox, Wy, cog) be 
the angular velocities of the body just before and just after the 
impulse, and let the differences o)x-~ilx> (Oy — ily, cog—flz be 
called (of, (Oy\ wf Then oyf, o>,/, cog' are the angular velocities 
generated by the impulse. By D’Alembert’s Principle, see Art. 87, 
the difference between the angular momenta of the system just 
before and just after the action of the impulses is equal to the 
moment of the impulses. Hence by Art. 262 

Awf — (fZmxy) Wy — (2mxz) cog = L\ 

B(Oy' — (Xrnyz) o)/ — (Zmyx) wf = M\ .(1), 

Cwg ~ (tmzx) (of — (^mzy) (af = Aj 

where L, M, N are the moments of the impulsive forces about 
the axes. These three equations will suffice to determine the 
values of o>x\ (of, wf. By adding these to the angular velocities 
before the impulse, the initial motion of the body after the impulse 
is found. 

307. Ex. 1. Show that these equations are independent of each otiier, and that 
none of the angular velocities Uy., Wj,, w, is infinite. 

This follows from Art. 20, where it is shown that the eliminant of the equations 
cannot vanish. 

Ex. 2. Show that, if the body be acted on by a finite number of given impulses 
following each other at infinitely short intervals, the final motion is independent 
of their order. 
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308. It is to be observed that in these equations the axes of 
reference are any whatever. They should be so chosen that the 
values of A, 'hmxy, &c., may be most easily found. If the positions 
of the principal axes at the fixed point are known, these will in 
general be found the most suitable. 

In that case the equations reduce to the simple forms 

A = i, - M, 6W = N .(2). 

The values of coy, co/ being known, we can find the pressures 
on the fixed point. For by D’Alembert’s Principle the change in 
the linear momentum of the body in any direction is equal to the 
resolved part of the impulsive forces. Hence if F, H be the 
pressures of the fixed point on the body 

1.x +F=M.-^hy Kn. 86 

= M {o)yZ- o)^'y) by Art. 238 

—^ H = M (cox'y ~~ 

308 a. If X, 1', Z are the components of any blow, q, r the coordinates of its 
point of application, the equations (2) may be written 

A {oiy. - ilj.) = 2 {qZ - riq, Ac., <fec. 

The gain of vis viva due to the impulses is by Aj*t. 363, 

A + B (w/ - «/) -f- € 

- (wj. + fijc) 2 {qZ - r Y) -f- (uf„ + 2 (7*A'’ - pZ) -f- dfc. 

Separate the terms with .Y, T, Z and this becomes by Art. 238 
2 {.Y (wj + u.J -f F (t’l + ra) + Z(Wi-h }, 

where (</i, Vj, i/7i) (i*2, *^2) *^re the resolved velocities of the point of application 

just before and just after the blow. See Arts. 171, 346, 384. 

309. Ex. 1. A uniform disc bounded by an arc OP of a parabola, the axis ON, 
and the ordinate PN, has its 
vertex 0 fixed. A blow B is 
given to it perpendicular to 
its plane at the extremity P 
of the curved boundary. Sup¬ 
posing the disc to be at rest 
before the application of the 
blow, find the initial motion. 

Let the equation to the 
parabola be = iax, and let 
the axis of 2 be perpen¬ 
dicular to its plane. Then 
27 »x2=0, Xmyz = 0. Let p 
be the mass of a unit of area 

and let ON ~ c. Also Zvixy J xyd vdy = p x ~ dx — "Ip ^ ax'dx — ^ fMC‘\ 

A = ^/if y®daJ= , B=:p f\^ydx = fpah^, and C = A-^B, by Art. 7. 
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The moments of the blow B about the axes are L — Bsjiac, il= - Be, N = 0. The 
eqaationB of Art. 306 will become after substitution of these values 

fxa^ jjuic^u)y — 2Ba^fi(^^ fiac ^= - Be, w, = 0. 

These equations determine the initial motion. By eliminating B we find the 
ratio of Wy to It easily follows that if NQ is taken equal to the disc 

begins to rotate about OQ. 

Ex. 2. One end of an inelastic string is attached to a fixed point and the other 
to a point in the surface of a body of mass M. The body is allowed to fall freely 
under gravity without rotation. Show that just before the string becomes tight 

//I v2\ 

the loss of kinetic energy due to the impact ^ ^ cJ ’ ^ 

the resolved velocity of the body in the direction of the string just before impact, 
the string only touching the body at the point of attachment, 1, m, n, X, ^ 
the coordinates of the string at the instant it becomes tight and A, B, € the 
principal moments of inertia of the body with respect to its principal axes at its 
centre of inertia. [Math. Tripos, 1899. 

The result in the question follows from the equations of Arts. 308 and 238. 
Here X, fx, v are the moments about the axes of a unit forte acting along the string, 
and I, w, n are its resolved parts. See the author’s Staticn, 1896, Art. 260 for 
references. 


310. New statement of the Problem. When a body free 
to turn about a fixed point is acted on by any number of impulses, 
each impulse is equivalent to an equal and parallel impulse 
acting at the fixed point together with an impulsive couple. The 
impulse at the fixed point can have no effect on the motion of the 
body, and may therefore be left out of consideration if only the 
motion is wanted. Compounding all the couples, we see that the 
general problem may be stated thus:— A body momng about a fixed 
point is acted on by a given impulsive couple, find the change 
produced in the motion. The analytical solution is comprised in 
the equations which have been ivritten down in Art 306. The 
following examples express the result in a geometrical form. 

Ex. 1. Show from these equations that the resultant axis of the angular 
velocity generated by the couple is the diametral line of the plane of the couple 
with regard to the momental ellipsoid. See also Art. 118. 

Ex. 2. Let G be the magnitude of the couple, p the perpendicular from the 
fixed point on the tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid parallel to the plane 
of the couple G. Let fl be the angular velocity generated, r the radius vector of 
the ellipsoid which is the axis of 0. Let K be the parameter of the ellipsoid, 
as in Art. 19. Prove that Kii^prG. 

Ex. 3. If Ojg, Oy, 0, be angular velocities about three conjugate diameters of 
the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point, such that their resultant is the angular 
velocity generated by an impulsive couple G, A\ B', C' the moments of inertia 
about these conjugate diameters, prove that G cos a, ifTly=(? cos/3, 

G cos 7, where a, j8, y are the angles the axis of G makes with the conjugate 
diameters. 

Ex, 4. If a body free to turn about a fixed point 0 be acted on by an impulsive 
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couple Gy whose axis is the radius vector r of the ellipsoid of gyration at 0, and if 
p be the perpendicular from O on the tangent plane at the extremity of r, then the 
axis of the angular velocity generated by the blow will be the perpendicular p, and 
the magnitude (2 is given by G = MprQ. 

Ex. 6. Show that, if a body at rest be acted on by any impulses, we may take 
moments about the initial axis of rotation, according to the rule given in Art. 89, 
as if it were a fixed axis. 

Ex. 6. When a body turns about a fixed point, the product of the moment of 
inertia about the instantaneous axis and the square of the angular velocity is 
called the Vis Viva. Let the vis viva generated from rest by any impulse be 22’, 
and let the vis viva generated by the same impulse when the body is constrained 
to turn about a fixed axis passing through the fixed point be 22’". Then prove that 
2’" = 2’cost'd, where d is the angle between the eccentric lines of the two axes of 
rotation with regard to the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point. 

Ex. 7. Hence deduce Euler’s theorem, that the vis viva generated from rest by 
an impulse is greater when the body is free to turn about the fixed point than when 
constrained to turn about any axis through the fixed point. This theorem was 
afterwards generalized by Lagrange and Bertrand in the second part of the first 
volume of the Micanique Analijtique. 

311. Free single body. To detennine the motion of a free 
body acted on by any given impidse. 

Since the body is free, the motion round the centre of gravity 
is the same as if that point were fixed. Hence, the axcvS being 
any three straight lines at right angles meeting at the centre of 
gravity, the angular velocities of the body may still be found by 
equations (1) and (2) of Art. 306. 

To find the motion of the centre of gravity, let (/7, F, W)^ 
(Uy Vy w) be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity just 
before and just after the impulse. Let A, F, Z be the components 
of the blow, and let M be the whole mass. Then by resolving 
parallel to the axes we have 

M{v-V)=^Yy M{w~W)^Z. 

If we follow the same notation as in Art. 306, the differences 
u — UyV — VyW—W may be called u\ v', w\ 

312. Ex. 1. A body at rest is acted on by an impulse whose components parallel 
to the principal axes at the centre of gravity are {X, T, Z) and the coordinates of 
whose point of application referred to these axes are (p, q, r). Prove that if the 
resulting motion be one of rotation only about some axis, 

A (B - C) pYZ + B {C A) qZXA C {A - B)rXY=0. 

Is this condition sufficient as well as necessary? See Art. 241. 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous cricket-ball is set rotating about a horizontal axis in 
the vertical plane of projection with an angular velocity O. When it strikes the 
ground, supposed perfectly rough and inelastic, the centre is moving with velocity 
K in a direction making an angle a with the horizon, prove that the direction of 
the motion of the ball after impact will make with the plane of projection an angle 

— , where a is the radius of the ball. 

6 F cos tt 
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Ex. d. A rough lamina, turning with angular velocity O about a fixed axis 
perpendicular to its plane, is impulsively gripped by a solid cone of semi-vertical 
angle a, whose vertex is fixed at the point where the axis meets the lamina, turning 
about its own axis with angular velocity w. The moments of inertia of the cone 
being denoted by A, Aj C and that of the lamina by I, prove that the loss of kinetic 

energy is ^ (0 - w sin a)^ ^^ . [Math. Tripos, 1902. 

The cone will begin to roll on the lamina which can only turn about its axis, 
say the axis of z. Let G be the couple of reaction between the cone and lamina, 
its axis being that of z. Let the cone touch the lamina along the axis of x. Take 
moments for the cone about its principal axes OC, OA and for the lamina about lU 
principal axis OZ ; we find C (wg'- w) = G sin a, ^012'= - Gf cos a, /(0'-0)=-<x. 
Since the cone rolls on the lamina u)^' sin a - Wj' cos a = 12'. Solving these we find G 
and thence wj', and 12'. The loss of energy follows at once. 

313. Motion of any point of the body. To prove that the 
components of the change of velocity of any point of the body are 
linear functions of the components of the blow. The equations of 
Art. 311 completely determine the motion of a free body acted on 
by a given impulse, and from these by Art. 238 we may determine 
the initial motion of any point of the body. Let (^, g, r) be the 
coordinates of the point of application of the blow, then the 
moments of the blow round the axes are respectively gZ — rY, 
rX — pZ, pY—qX. These must be written on the right-hand 
sides of the equations of Art. 306. Let {p\ q\ r') be the co¬ 
ordinates of the point whose initial velocities parallel to the axes 
are required. Let (wj, Vj, Wi), v^, w.^) be its velocities just 
before and just after the impulse. Let the rest of the notation be 
the same as that used in Art. 306. Then 

u "I" o}y r q , 

with similar equations for v^ — Vi, — w^. Substituting in these 
equations the value of u\ Vy w\ wfy coy, a>/ given by Art. 311 we 
see that U 2 — Uiy v^-- Vi, Wi are linear functions of A, F, Z, of 
the form — FX + GF -f HZ, 

where Fy G, H depend on the structure of the body and the co¬ 
ordinates of the two points. 


314. When the point whose initial motion is required is the point of application 
of the blow, and the axes of reference are the principal axes at the centre of gravity, 
these expressions take the simple forms 


/ 1 r* 


4 >- 


C 


A 








The right-hand sides of these equations are the differential coefficients of a 
quadratic function of A, Y, Z, which we may call E, It follows that for all blows 
at the same point P of the same body the resultant change in the velocity of the paint 
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P of application is perpendicular to the diametral plane of the direction of the 
blow with regard to a certain ellipsoid^ whose centre is at P, and whose equation 
is constant. 

The expression for E may be written in either of the equivalent forms: 

2E = - I Up^+ UX^+BY’‘ + CZ>) - {ApX+ BqY+ CrZy] 

Y2 . yy . ;72 1 1 1 

= —M +j{q^-rlT^j^{rX~pZf + ± {pY~qX)K 

In this latter form we see that 2E = M {u'‘^ + v'^ -f w'‘^) + ^ 4- which 

is the vis viva of the motion generated by the impulse. 


Impact of any two bodies. 

315. Two bodies moving in any manner impinge on each other. 
To find the motion after impact 

lnela4itic Bodies. If the bodies are inelastic and either 
perfectly smooth or so rough that the sliding must be destroyed 
before the termination of the impact, it is unnecessary to introduce 
the reactions into the equations. In either case we take the 
point of contact as the origin. Let the axes of o) and y be in 
the tangent plane, and that of z be normal. Let f/, V, W be the 
resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of one body just before 
the impact, and u, v, w tlie resolved velocities just after tfje impact. 
Let fljp, tlyy ilz, (Ox, cOy, (Oz be the angular velocities just before and 
just after. Let A, B, G, I), E, F be the moments and products of 
inertia at the centre of gravity. Let M be the mass of the body, 
and X, y, z iha coordinates of its centre of gravity. Let accented 
letters denote the same quantities for the other body. 

Then taking moments about the axes for one body we have, by 
Arts. 306 and 78, 

A{(Ox — Hx) — F fly)—E{(Oz—Hz)— {v —V)z'\-(w—W)y=0, 
— F (cox — B((Oy —Hy) — l){(Oz—Hz)—(w-‘ W)x + {u—U)z ^0, 
~ E {(Ox — Hx) — D{(Oy — ny)+ C {(Oz—Hz)— {u — U)y +(v —F)£c =0. 

Three similar equations apply for the other body, differing from 
these only in having all the letters accented. 

Resolving along the axis of z for both bodies, we have 
M{w— M' {w — Tr') = 0. 

The relative velocity of compression is zero at the moment of 
greatest compression, we have therefore 

+ (TiyX — W— (Oxf -f (OyXl. 

We thus have eight equations between the twelve unknown 
resolved velocities and angular velocities. 


17—-2 
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316, If the bodies be smooth we obtain four more equations by 
resolving for each body parallel to the axes of x and y. For the 
one body we have w —17=0, v — F=0, 
with similar equations for the other body. 

31*7. If the bodies be rough we obtain two of the four equations 
by resolving the linear momenta parallel to the axes of x and viz. 

(v'-~F') = 0;* 

We have also two geometrical equations obtained by equating to 
zero the resolved relative velocity of sliding, viz. 

u — (tiyZ -f (Hzy = 

V — a)^.T -h (o^z = V — <M>^x -f- (Ox z 

3J8. Smooth Elastic Bodies. If the bodies be smooth and 
imperfectly elastic, we must introduce the normal reaction into the 
equations. In this case we proceed exactly as in the general case 
when the bodies are rough and elastic, which we shall consider in 
the following articles. The process is of course simplified by putting 
both the frictions P and Q equal to zero in the twelve equations 
of motion (1), (2), (8) and (4). We also have the velocity G of 
compression e(|ual to zero at the moment of greatest compression. 
Thus we liave one more equation from which the normal reaction R 
may be found. Multiplying this value of R by 1 -h e, where e has 
the meaning given to it in Art. 179, we have the complete value 
of R for the whole impact. Substituting this last value of R in 
the twelve equations of motion (1) and (2), (3) and (4), the motion 
of both bodies just after impact is found. 

319. Rough Elastic Bodies. The problem of determining 
the motion of any two rough bodies after a collision involves some 
rather long analysis and yet in some points it differs essentially 
from the corresponding problem in two dimensions. We shall, 
therefore, first consider a special problem which admits of being 
treated briefly, and will then apply the same principles to the 
general problem in three dimensions. 

320. Two rough ellipsoids moving in any 7nanner impinge 
on each other so that the extremity of a principal diameter of one 
strikes the extremity of a principal diameter of the other, at an 
instant when the three principal diameters of one are parallel to 
those of the other. Find the motion just after impact 

Let us refer the motion to coordinate axes parallel to the 
principal diameters of either ellipsoid at the beginning of the 
impact. Then since the duration of the impact is indefinitely 
small and the velocities are finite, the bodies will not have time to 
change their position, and therefore the principal diameters will be 
parallel to the coordinate axes throughout the impact. 
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Let CT, F, TT be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity 
of one body just before impact; u, t;, w the resolved velocities 
at any time t after the beginning of the impact, but before its 
termination. Let he the angular velocities of the 

body just before impact about its principal diameters at the centre 
of gravity; Wa;, o>y, Wg the angular velocities at the time t Let 
a, b, c be the semiaxes of the ellipsoid, and A, B, C the moments 
of inertia at the centre of gravity about these axes respectively. 
Let M be the mass of the body. Let accented letters denote the 
same quantities for the other body. Let the bodies impinge at 
the extremities of the axes c, c'. 

Let P, Q, R be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the 
momentum generated in the body M by the blow during the time 
t. Then — P, — Q, ~ P are the resolved parts of the momentum 
generated in the otlier body in the same time. 

The equations of motion of the body M are 


A ((o^ — fix) ~ Qc I 

B(< 0 y-n,)=-Pc\ .( 1 ), 

G (o)z — fig) =0 J 
M(u - f^) = P] 

F) = Q .(2). 

W)^R] 


There are six corresponding equations for the other body 
which may be derived from these by accenting all the letters on 
the left-hand side and writing — P, — Q, — P, — c for P, Q, P 
and c on the right-hand side. Let us call these new equations 
respectively (3) and (4). 


Let S be the velocity with which one ellipsoid slides along the 
other, and 0 the angle which the direction of sliding makes with 
the axis of w, then, as in Art. 192, 


S cos 0 = u' -{■ cwy —u-\- cwy .(6), 

Ss\U0=v' — CWx — V — CCOx .( 6 ). 

Let C be the relative velocity of compression, then 

G^w'-w .(7). 


Substituting in these equations from the dynamical equations 


we have S cos 0^ So cos 0o —pP .(8), 

Ssin0 = /Sosin0o — 9Q .(9), 

G^Go-rR .(10), 

So cos 00 = +c'n; - + ciiy] 

Soiiin0o=-V' .( 11 ), 

Go^W'^W J 


where 
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p = 

M 

+ 

M' 


1 


1 

9 = 

M 

+ 

M~’ 


1 


1 

r = 

M 


w 


f 4.^ ^ 
' A'^ A'i 


( 12 ). 


These are the constants of the impact. Sq^ Cq are the initial 
velocities of sliding and compression, and Oq the angle which the 
direction of initial sliding m^^kes with the axis of x. Let us take 
as the standard case that in ivhich the body M' is sliding along and 
compressing the body M, so that Sq and Cq are both positive. The 
other three constants p, q, r are independent of the initial motion 
and are essentially positive quantities. 


321. Exactly as in the corresponding problem in two dimen¬ 
sions, we shall adopt a graphical method of tracing the changes 
which occur in the frictions. Let us measure along the axes 
of X, y, z three lengths OP, OQ, OR to represent the three re¬ 
actions P, Q, R. Then, if these be regarded as the coordinates 
of a point T, the motion of T will represent the changes in the 
forces. It will be convenient to trace the loci given by 8 = 0, 
0=0. The locus given hy 8 = 0 is a straight line parallel to 
the axis of R ; this we may call the line of no sliding. The 
locus given by 0 = 0 is a plane parallel to the plane POQ; this 
we may call the plane of greatest compression. At the beginning 
of the impact one ellipsoid is sliding along the other, so that 
according to Art. 154 the friction called into play is limiting. 
Since P, Q, R are the whole resolved momenta generated in the 
time t, dP, dQ, dR are the resolved momenta generated in 
the time dt, the two former being due to the frictional, and the 
latter to the normal blow. Then the direction of the resultant of 
dP, dQ must be opposite to the direction in which one point of 
contact slides over the other, and the magnitude of the resultant 
must be equal to pdR, where p is the coefficient of frictio^. We 
have therefore 


dP _^ ^_5’oCos^„-jjP 

{dPf + (dQy:=ti^{dRy... 


( 13 ) , 

(14) . 


The solution of these equations will indicate the manner in 
which the representative point T approaches the line of no sliding. 

The equation (13) can be solved by separating the variables. 
We get 1 1 

(/So cos ^0 ~pPy — a {So sin 0o — qQY > 

where a is an arbitrary constant. At the beginning of the motion 
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P and Q are zero, hence we have 

1 

/^o C09go--jpP y _ /So sin 6q - qQ 
\ So cos ^0 / \ So sin . 

which may also be written 

1 } 

/ S cos ^ ^ ^iD 6 y 

\So cos Oj VSo sin Oj 




(16), 

( 16 ), 
(3 7). 


This equation gives the relation between the direction and the 
velocity of sliding. 


322. If the direction of sliding does not change during the 
impact, 6 must be constant and equal to ^o- We see from (16) 
that, if p=^qi then 6 — 6q] and that conversely if 6 = 6^^ S is 
constant unless p = q. Also, if sin 0^ or cos 0^^ be zero, S must 
be zero or infinite unless 0 = 0q. The necessary and sufident 
condition that the direction of friction should not change during 
the impact is therefore p^^^ q or sin 2^o = 0. The former of these 
two conditions, by (12), leads to 





(18). 


If this condition holds, we have by (13) P = Q cot ^i^d 
therefore by (14) 

P = fiR cos 0Q, Q — fiR sin ^0 .(19)* 

It follows from these equations that, when the friction is 
limiting, the representative point T moves along a straight line 
making an angle tan^^ p with the axis of P, in such a direction 
as to meet the straight line of no sliding, 

323. If the condition p = q does not hold, we may, by dif¬ 
ferentiating (8) and (9) and eliminating P, Q, and S, reduce the 
determination of R in terms of 0 to an integral. 

By substituting for S from (17) in (8) and (9), we then have 
P, Q, R expressed as functions of 0, Thus we have the equations 
to the curve along which the representative point T travels. The 
curve along w^hich T travels may more conveniently be defined 
by the property that its tangent, by (14), makes a constant angle 
tan~^ fjL with the axis of R and its projection on the plane of JPQ 
is given by (15). And it follows that this curve must meet the 
straight line of no sliding, for the equation (15) is satisfied by 
pP = Sq cos 00, qQ = So sin 0o- 

324. The whole progress of the impact may now be traced 
exactly as in the corresponding problem in two dimensions. The 
representative point T travels along a certain known curve, until 
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it reaches the line of no sliding. It then proceeds along the line 
of no sliding, in such a direction that the abscissa R increases. 
The complete value of R for the whole impact is found by 
multiplying the abscissa R^ of the point at which T crosses the 
plane of greatest compression by 1 +e, so that iJa = (1 + e), if e be 

the measure of the elasticity of the two bodies. The complete values 
if the frictions called into play are the ordinates of the positions 
of T corresponding to the abscissa R^ R^. Substituting these in the 
dynamical equations (1), (2), (3), (4), the motion of the two bodies 
just after impact may be found. 


325. Since the line of no sliding is perpendicular to the 
plane of PQ, P and Q are constant when T travels along this 
line. So that, when once the sliding friction has ceased, no more 
friction is called into play. If therefore sliding ceases at any 
instant before the termination of the impiict, as when the bodies 
are cither very rough or perfectly rough, the whole frictional 
impulses are given by 


P = ^0 


/So sin 00 


If <T be the arc of the curve in the plane of PQ whose equation 
is (15) measured from the origin to the point where it meets the 
line of no sliding, then the representative point T cuts the line of 


no sliding at a point whose abscissa is ii = -. If the bodies are 

C ^ 

so rough that - < the point T will not cross the plane of 

greatest compression until after it has reached the line of 
no sliding. The whole normal impulse is therefore given by 

Q 

R = ~~{l + e). Substituting these values of P, Q, R in the 


dynamical equations, the motion just after impact may be found. 


326. Ex. 1. If ^ be the angle which the direction of sliding of one ellipsoid over 
the other makes with the axis of x, prove that 0 continually increases or continually 
decreases throughout the impact. And if the initial value of 0 lie between 0 and 4^, 
then 0 approaches 4 ^ or zero according as p > or < g. Show also that the repre¬ 
sentative point reaches the line of no sliding when 0 has either of these values. 

Ex. 2. If the bodies be such that the direction of sliding continues unchanged 
during the impact and the sliding ceases before the termination of the impact, the 

roughness must be such that -,, 

Ex. 3. If two rough spheres impinge on each other, prove that the direction 
of sliding is the same throughout the impact. This proposition was given by 
J. A. Euler, and by Coriolis, Jeu de billard, 1835. See Art. 322. 

Ex. 4. If two inelastic solids of revolution impinge on each other, the vertex 
of each being the point of contact, prove that the direction of sliding is the same 
throughout the impact. This and the next proposition have been given by 
M. Phillips in the fourteenth volume of lAouville'it Journal, 
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Ex. 6 . If two bodies having the principal axes at their centres of gravity 
parallel impinge, so that these centres of gravity are in the common normal at the 
point of contact, and if the initial direction of sliding be parallel to a principal axis 
at either centre of gravity, then the direction of sliding will be the same throughout 
the impact. 

Ex. 6 . If two ellipsoids of equal mass impinge on each other at the ex¬ 
tremities of their axes c, c\ and if aa’ — hh' and ca' = hc\ prove that the direction 
of friction is constant throughout the impact. 

Ex. 7. A billiard ball rolls without sliding on the table and impinges against a 
cushion, find the subsequent motion. See also Vol. ii. Art. 239. Ed. 1905. 

Let the planes of the cushion and table he called the planes of xy and xz 
respectively. Let the initial velocity of the centre of gravity resolved parallel to x 
and z he -u and - iv and let the angulai- velocity about the vertical be n. After 
rebounding the ball will describe a series of very small parabolic jumps which are 
hardly perceptible. Finally the ball may be regarded as rolling on the table. This 
final motion is given by ?*'= - 7 i-i -^7 (w-f iF'= - f ( 1 -f 7 +<*) zf?, 

where 7 is the smaller of the two quantities f and /a (1 + {u-^any^\K 


327. Two rough bodies moving in any manner impinge on each 
other. Find the motion just after imj>act. 

Let us refer the motion to coordinate axes, the axes of x,y 
being in the tangent plane at the point of impact and the axis 
of z along the normal. Let U, F, W be the resolved velocities of 
the centre of gravity of one body just before impact, u, Vy w the 
resolved velocities at any time t after the beginning, but before 
the termination of the impact. Let ilxy be the angular 

velocities of the same body just before impact about axes parallel 
to the coordinate axes, meeting at the centre of gravity; ay^, €Oy, cog 
the angular velocities at the time t. Let A, B, 0, 2), Ey F be 
the moments and products of inertia about axes parallel to the 
coordinate axes meeting at the centre of gravity. Let M be the 
mass of the body. Let accented letters denote the same quantities 
for the other body. 

Let P, Qy R be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the 
momentum generated in the body M from the beginning of the 
impact, up to the time t Then — P, — Q, — ii are the resolved parts 
of the momentum generated in the other body in the same time. 

Let (Xy y, z)y {Xy y y z) be the coordinates of the centres of 
gravity of the two bodies referred to the point of contact as origin. 
The e(|uations of motion are therefore 


A (ft)ar — ilx) - F (cuy ily) — E {wz - Hg) = ~ yR + zQ 

— F {mx — fix) + B (a>y — fiy) — D {wz ~ i\) = — zP + xR 

— P(a)a. - ft*) — D{wy- Hy) + C (eoz - ftj) = - -f yP 


(IX 


M(v-- 

M(w-^}V) = Rj 


( 2 ). 
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We have six similar equations for the other body, which diflfer 
from these in having all the letters, except P, Q, i2, accented, 
and in having the signs of P, Q, R changed. These we shall call 
equations (S) and (4). Let S be the velocity with which one 
body slides along the other and 6 the angle which the direction 
of sliding makes with the axis of x. Also let C be the relative 
velocity of compression, then 

S cos 6 =^u — oDyz' 4- (Ozy — -w 4- coyZ — <Ozy\ 
sin ^ = V — (OzX *4 — -y 4- (OzX — adz^zK .(5). 

— €Oxy 4- <OyX' — a>^y — (OyXj 

If we substitute from (1) (2) (3) (4) in (5) we find (Art. 314) 

Sq cos d — S cos 0 = aP 4- fQ 4- eR') 

So sin 6^Ssmd=^fP-\-bQ 4*dP [.(6), 

where Sq, Oq, Cq are the initial values of S, 6, (7 and are found from 
(5) by writing for the letters their initial values. The expressions 
for a, by Cy d, e, f are rather complicated, but it is unnecessary to 
calculate them. 

328. We may now trace the w^hole progress of the impact by 
the use of a graphical method. Let us measure from the point of 
contact Oy along the axes of coordinates, three lengths OP, OQ, OR 
to represent the three reactions, P, Q, P. Then if, as before, these 
are regarded as the coordinates of a point T, the motion of T 
will represent the changes in the forces. The equations of the 
line of no sliding are found by putting S = 0 in the first two 
of equations (6). We see that it is a straight line. 

The equation of the plane of greatest compression is found by 
putting 0 = 0 in the third of equations (6). 

At the beginning of the impact one body is sliding along the 
other, so that the friction called into play is limiting. The path 
of the representative point as it travels from 0 is given, as in 

Art. 321, by .(7). 

When the representative point T reaches the line of no sliding, 
the sliding of one body along the other ceases for the instant. 
After this, only so much friction is called into play as will suffice to 
prevent sliding, provided that this amount is less than the limiting 
friction. If therefore the angle which the line of no sliding makes 
with the axis of R be less than tan“^ fM, the point T travels along it. 
But if the angle be greater than tan~^/A, more friction is necessary 
to prevent sliding than can be called into play. Accordingly the 
friction continues to be limiting, but its direction is changed if S 
changes sign. The point T then travels along a curve given by 
equation ( 7 ) with 6 increased by w. See Art. 194. 
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The complete value of R for the whole impact is found 
by multiplying the abscissa i2, of the point at which T crosses the 
plane of greatest compression by 1 + where e is the measure of 
elasticity, so that = jRj (1 -f e). The complete values of P and Q 
are represented by the ordinates corresponding to the abscissa iJa. 
Substituting in the dynamical equations, the motion just after 
impact may be found. 

329. The path of the representative point before it reaches 
the line of no sliding must be found by integrating (7). By 
differentiating (6) we have 

d (S cos 0) __ adP -i^/dQ + edR _ a/x cos 0 -{-//i sin 0 e . . 

d (S sin 0) fdP + hdQ + ddR //x cos i? -f sin 0 * 

which reduces to 

a-f-6 a —i ^ /I d . ^ 

-I JO —^-1-T cos 20 4-/ sin 2^-h - cos ^ 4- sin 0 

1 dS ^ 2 2 _M_ fji .g. 

8d0 ^ — ^ OZ) d ^ ^ ' /I 

-^ sin 20 4- cos 20 H— cos 0-sin 0 

2 . fJL fl 

From this equation we may find S as a function of 0 in 
the form S = xl/(0), the constant A being determined from the 
condition that S=^So when 0 — 0^. Differentiating the first of 
equations (6) and substituting from (7) we get 

— Ad {cos 0/(0)t = (fj^a cos 0 -f /x/sin 0 4- e) dR .(10), 

whence we find R =AF{0) 4- J5, the constant B being determined 
from the condition that R vanishes when 0 = 0^. By substituting 
these values of S and ii in the first two equations of (6) we find 
P and Q in terms of 0. The three equations giving P, Qy R as 
functions of 0 are the equations to the path of the representative 
point. It should be noticed that the tangent to the path at any 
point makes with the axis of R an angle equal to tan~^ fi. 

330. If the direction of friction does not change during the 
impact, 0 is constant and equal to 0^, so that 0 cannot be chosen as 
the independent variable. In this case P = ^R cos 0o, Q = ^jlR sin 0©, 
and the representative point moves along a straight line making 
with the axis of R an angle tan~^/L6. Substituting these values of 
i? and Q in the first two of equations (6) we have 

— sin 200 4-/cos 20© + - cos 0o ~ - sin 0o = 0...(11) 

2 fJL fX 

as a necessary condition that the direction of friction should not 
change. Conversely, if this condition is satisfied, the equations 
(6) and (7) may all be satisfied by making 0 constant. In this 
case it is also easy to see tliat the path of the representative point 
intersects the line of no sliding. 

If fifo be zero, the representative point is situated on the line of 
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no sliding. If the angle made by this straight line with the axis 
of i? be less than tan”^ fi, the representative point travels along it. 
But if the angle be greater than tan"”^ fi, more friction is necessary 
to prevent sliding than can be called into play. Since So is zero, 
the initial value of 0 is unknown. In this case, differentiating the 
first two equations of (6) and putting ^8 = 0, we see by division that 
the initial value of $ must satisfy equation (11). The condition 
that the direction of friction does not change is therefore satisfied. 
This value of 6 makes the subject of integration in (9) infinite, so 
that the reasoning there given must be modified. But, by what 
has just been said, we see that the path of the representative point 
is a straight line, which makes with the axis of R an angle equal 
to tan*”^ fij and has the proper initial value of 6. 


331. Ex. 1. LetG= A 

-E 

-E 

yR-zQ 

-F 

B 

-1) 

zP - xR 

1 ~ E ~ 1) 

C 

xQ - yP 

yR-zQ zP^xR 

xQ-yP 

0 1 


and let A be the determinant obtained by leaving out the last row and the last 
column. Let G\ A' be corresponding expressions for the other body. Then 
a, 6, c, d, e, f are the coeflicients of P^, A’-, 2QR, 2RP, 2PQ in the quadric 

where 2E is a constant, which may be shown to be the sum of the vires vivae of the 
motions generated in the two bodies, as explained in Art. 314. 

This quadric may be shown to be an ellipsoid by comparing its equation with 
that given in Art. 28, Ex. 3. 

Show also that a, 6, c are necessarily positive, and that ab >be > cP, ca > e*. 

Show that, by turning the axes of reference round the axis of R through the 
proper angle, we can make/zero. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the line of no sliding is parallel to the conjugate diameter 
of the plane containing the frictions P, Q. Prove also that the plane of greatest 
compression is the diametral plane of the reaction R. 

Ex. 3. The line of no sliding is the intersection of the polar planes of two 
points situated on the axes of P and Q, at distances from the origin respectively 
2E 2E 

S co8 ~ $ S sin plane of greatest compression is the polar plane of 

^ ^ 2E 

a point on the axis of P, distant -- from the origin. 

Cq 

Ex. 4. The plane of PQ cuts the ellipsoid of Ex. 1 in an ellipse, whose axes 
divide the plane into four quadrants; the line of no sliding cuts the plane of PQ in 
that quadrant in which the initial sliding So occurs. 

Ex. 5. A parallel to the line of no sliding through the origin cuts the plane of 
greatest compression in a point whose abscissa R has the same sign as Gq . Hence 
show, from geometrical considerations, that the representative point T must cross 
the plane of greatest compression. 
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1 . A cone revolves round its axis with a known angular velocity. The altitude 
begins to diminish and the angle to increase, the volume being constant. Show 
that the angular velocity is proportional to the altitude. Art. 299. 

2 . A circular disc is revolving in its own plane about its centre; if a point in 
the circumference becomes fixed, find the new angular velocity. Art. 171 a. 

3. A uniform rod of length 2a lying on a smooth horizontal plane passes 
through a ring which permits the rod to rotate freely in the horizontal plane. The 
middle point of the rod being indefinitely near the ring, any angular velocity is 
impressed on it, show that when it leaves the ring the radius vector of the middle 
point has swept out an area equal to ^a-. 


4. An elliptic lamina is rotating about its centre on a smooth horizontal table. 
If Wj, Wo, Wg be its angular velocities when the extremity of its major axis, its 
focus, and the extremity of its minor axis respectively become fixed, prove that 
= GWjWg 4- . 


6 . A rigid body moveable about a fixed point 0 at which the principal moments 
are A, B, C is struck by a blow of given magnitude at a given point. If the 
angular velocity thus impressed on the body be the greatest possible, prove that, 
(a, 6, c) being the coordinates of the given point referred to the principal axes 
at 0, and (i, m, n) the direction-cosines of the blow, 


ai + 6m-}-cn = 0, 




6 . Any triangular lamina ABC has the angular point C fixed and is capable 
of free motion about it. A blow is struck at B perpendicularly to the plane of the 
triangle. Show that the initial axis of rotation is that trisector of the side AB 
which is furthest from B, 

Replacing the lamina by its three equivalent particles and equating to zero the 
angular momentum about BC, Art. 149, it is evident that the particles at E and F 
(bisecting AC, AB) have equal and opposite initial velocities. It follows that the 
instantaneous axis bisects EF and passes through C. Considering this axis as a 
transversal of the triangle AEF^ we deduce the result given. 


7. A cone of mass m and vertical angle 2a can move freely about its axis, 
which is vertical and has a fine smooth groove cut along its surface so as to make a 
constant angle with the generating lines of the cone. A heavy particle of mass B 
moves along the groove under the action of gravity, the system being initially at 
rest with the particle at a distance c from the vertex. Show that, if $ be the angle 
through which the cone has turned when the particle is at any distance r from the 
vertex, 

+ Pr*sin*a_ 2 Ssina.cot^ 
m/c®-fPc*sin*a~'*^ 

k being the radius of gyration of the cone about its axis. 

8 . A body is turning about an axis through its’ centre of gravity 0 when a 
point P in it becomes suddenly fixed. If the new instantaneous axis be a principal 
axis at P, show that the locus of P is a rectangular hyperbola. 


* These examples are taken from Examination Papers which have been set In 
the University or in the Colleges. 
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Just before P is fixed the whole momentum is equivalent to a couple G acting 
in the diametral plane of the instantaneous axis with regard to the momental 
ellipsoid at O, Art. 118 or 310. When P is fixed we may suppose the body to be 
at rest and acted on by the couple G; it therefore begins to turn about the diame¬ 
tral line of the plane of G with regard to the momental ellipsoid at P; see Art. 297. 
By the question this is to be a principal axis, and it is therefore perpendicular to 
its diametral plane. The locus of P is therefore such that one principal axis at P 
is parallel to a fixed straight line, viz. the perpendicular to the plane of G. The 
locus is a rectangular hyperbola by Art. 51, Ex. 4. 

9. A cube is rotating with angular velocity a> about a diagonal when one of 
its edges which does not meet the diagonal suddenly becomes fixed. Show that the 
angular velocity w' about this edge is given by 4*^30)' = w. 


10. Two masses m, m' are connected by a fine smooth string which passes 
round a right circular cylinder of radius a. The two particles are in motion in 
one plane under no impressed forces, show that, if A be the sum of the absolute 
areas swept out in a time t by the two unwrapped portions of the string, 


^ _1 
dt^ ~ 2 



P, 


T being the tension of the string at any time. 


11. A piece of wire in the form of a circle lies at rest with its plane in contact 
with a smooth horizontal table, when an insect on it suddenly starts walking along 
the arc with uniform relative velocity. Show that the wire revolves round its 
centre with uniform angular velocity, while that centre describes a circle in space 
with uniform angular velocity. 


12 . A uniform circular wire of radius a, moveable about a fixed point in its 
circumference, lies on a smooth horizontal plane. An insect of mass equal to that 
of the wire crawls along it, starting from the extremity of the diameter opposite 
to the fixed point, its velocity relative to the wire being uniform and equal to V. 
Prove that after a time t the wire will have turned through an angle 


Vt 

2a 




tan“^ 


/I Vt 


-V 

2a) 


13. A small insect moves along a uniform bar, of mass equal to itself, and of 
length 2a, the extremities of which are constrained to remain on the circumference 
of a fixed circle, whose radius is 2a/«y3. Supposing the insect to start from the 
middle point of the bar, and its velocity relatively to the bar to be uniform and equal 
to V ; prove that the bar in time t will turn through an angle 0 where a tan = Vt. 

14. A circular disc can revolve freely in a horizontal plane about a vertical axis 
through its centre. An equiangular spiral is traced on the disc, having the centre 
for pole. An insect whose mass is n times that of the disc crawls along the curve, 
starting from the point at which it cuts the edge. Show that, when the insect reaches 
the centre, the disc has revolved through an angle 4 tanalog (l + 2n), where a is 
the angle between the tangent and the radius vector at any point of the spiral. 


15. A uniform circular disc moveable about its centre in its own plane (which 
is horizontal) has a fine groove in it cut along a radius, and is set rotating with 
an angular velocity w. A small rocket whose weight is an n*** of the weight of the 
disc is placed at the inner extremity of the groove and discharged; when it has 
left the groove the same is done with another equal rocket, and so on. Find the 
angular velocity after n of these operations, and, if n be indefinitely increased, show 
that the limiting value of the same is 
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16. A rigid body is rotating about an axis through its centre of gravity, when a 
certain point of the body becomes suddenly fixed, the axis being simultaneously set 
free; find the equations of the new instantaneous axis; and prove that, if it be 
parallel to the originally fixed axis, the point must lie in the line represented by 

the equations lx + U^my + =0, ~ c^) ^ + (c^ - a*) £ + (a* - f = o; where the 

principal axes through the centre of gravity are taken as axes of coordinates, a, &, c 
are the radii of gyration about these lines, and 2, m, n the direction-cosines of 
the originally fixed axis referred to them. Art. 296. 

17. A solid body rotating with uniform velocity w about a fixed axis contains 

a closed tubular channel of small uniform section, filled with an incompressible fluid 
in relative equilibrium; if the rotation of the solid body were suddenly destroyed 
the fluid would move in the tube with a velocity v given by where A is the 

area of the projection of the axis of the tube on a plane perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation, and I is the length of the tube. 

Any element of mass mds is moving with velocity wr in a direction normally to 
the plane containing the element and the axis of rotation. The normal pressures 
of the tube destroy all motion perpendicular to the tube, so that we need only 
consider the component wr.rdd/d«, Art. 307. Each element impinges on those 
adjacent, but the linear momentum is unaltered by this impact. Integrating the 
momentum along the whole tube, we have which gives the result. 


18. A gate without a latch, in the form of a rectangular lamina, is fitted with 
a universal joint at the upper corner, and at the lower corner there is a short bar, 
normal to the plane of the gate and projecting equally on both sides of it. As the 
gate swings to either side from its stable position of rest, one or other end of the 
bar becomes a fixed point. If h be the height of the gate, h tan a its length, and 
2/3 the angle which the bar subtends at the upper corner, show that the angular 
velocity of the gate as it passes through the position of rest is impulsively di¬ 


minished in the ratio 


sin^a - tan®/8 
sin^a-ftan^/S ^ 


and that the time between successive impacts 


when the oscillations became small decreases in the same ratio, the weights of the 


bar and joint being neglected. 



CHAPTER VII 


VIS VIVA 


The Force-function and Work 


382. Time and space integrals. If a particle of mass m 
is projected along the axis of x with an initial velocity V and is 
acted on by a force F in the same direction, the motion is given 


by the ecpiation 



F, 


Integrating this with regard to ty if v be the velocity after 
a time t, we have 

m 

If we multiply both sides of the differential equation of the 
second order by dxjdt and integrate, we get* 

^ m {v^ — F-) = f Fdx. 

^ Jo 

* It is seldom that Mathematicians can be found engaged in a controversy such 
as that which raged for forty years in the eighteenth century. The object of the 
dispute was to determine how the force of a body in motion was to be measured. 
Up to the year 1686, the measure taken was the product of the mass of the body 
and its velocity. Leibnitz, however, thought he perceived an error in the common 
opinion, and undertook to show that the proper measure should be the product 
of the mass and the square of the velocity. Shortly all Europe was divided 
between the rival theories. Germany took part with Leibnitz and Bernoulli; while 
England, true to the old measure, combated their arguments with great success. 
France was divided, an illustrious lady, the Marquise du Chatelet, being first a 
warm supporter and then an opponent of Leibnitzian opinions. Holland and Italy 
were in general favourable to the German philosopher. But what was most strange 
in this great dispute was, that the same problem, solved by geometers of opposite 
opinions, had the same solution. However the force was measured, whether by the 
first or by the second power of the velocity, the result was the same. The arguments 
and replies advanced on both sides are briefly given in Montucla’s Histoiy, and are 
most interesting. For these however we have no space. The controversy was at 
last closed by D’Alembert, who showed in his treatise on Dynamics that the whole 
dispute was a mere question of words. When we speak, he says, of the force of 
a moving body, we either attach no clear meaning to the word or we understand 
only the property that certain resistances can be overcome by the moving body. It 
is not then by any simple considerations of merely the mass and the velocity of the 
body that we must estimate this force, but by the nature of the obstacles overcome. 
The greater the resistance overcome, the greater we may say is the force; provided 
we do not understand by this word a pretended existence inherent in the body, but 


(v-V)=(^Fdt. 

JO 
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The first of these integrals shows that the change of the 
momentum is equal to the time-integral of the force. By applying 
similar reasoning to the motion of a dynamical system we have 
been led in the last chapter to the general principle enunciated 
in Art. 283, and afterwards to its application in determining the 
changes produced by very great forces acting for a very short time. 
The second integral shows that half the change of the vis viva 
is equal to the space-integral of the force. It is our object in this 
chapter to extend this result also, and to apply it to the general 
motion of a system of bodies. 

333. Vis viva. For purposes of description it is convenient 
to give names to the two sides of this equation. Twice the left- 
hand side is usually called the vis viva of the particle, a term 
introduced by Leibnitz about the year 1695. Half the vis viva 
is also called the kinetic energy of the particle. Many names have 
been given to the right-hand side at various times. It is now 
commonly called the work of the force F. When the force does 
not act in the direction of the motion of its point of application 
the term “ work ” requires a more extended definition. This we 
shall discuss in the next article. 

334. Work. Let a force F act at a point A of a body in the 
direction AB, and let us suppose the point A to move into any 
other position A' very near A. If be the angle made by the direc¬ 
tion AB of tlie force with the direction A A' of the displacement of 
the point of application, then the product F.AA' . cos is called 
the work done by the force. If for (f) we write the angle made 
by the direction AB of the force with the direction A'A, opposite 
to the disphicement, the product is called the work done against 
the force. If we drop a perpendicular A'M on AB, the work done 
by the force is also equal to the product F .AM, where AM is to 
be estimated as positive when in the direction of the force. If F' 
be tlie resolved part of F in the direction of the displacement, the 
work is also equal to F', AA\ If several forces act, we can in the 
same way find the work done by each. The sum of all these is 
the work done by the whole .system of forces. 

Thus defined, the work done by a force, corresponding to any 
indefinitely small displacement, is the same as the virtual moment 
of the force. In statics we are only concerned with the small 
hypothetical displacements given to the system in applying 
the principle of virtual work, and this definition is therefore 
sufficient. But in dynamics the bodies are in motion, and we 

8 in»ply use it as au abridged mode of expressing a fact. D’Alembert theu points 
out that there are different kinds of obstacles and examines how their different 
kinds of resistances may be used as measures. It will perhaps be sulhcient to 
observe, that the resistance may in some cases be more conveniently measured 
byk a space-integral and in others by a time-integral. See Montucla’s History, 
Vol. 111 . and Whewell’s History, Vol. ii. 


R. D. 


18 
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must extend our definition of work to include the case of a 
displacement of any magnitude. When the points of application 
oi the forces receive finite displacements we must divide the path 
of each into elements. The work done in each element may be 
found by the definition given above. The sum of all these is the 
whole work. 

It should be noticed that the work done by given forces, as the 
body moves from one given position to another, is independent of 
the time of transit. As stated in Art. 332, the work is a space- 
integral and not a time-integral. 

335. If two systems of forces he equivalent, the work done by 
one in any small displacement is equal to that done by the other. 
This follows at once from the principle of virtual work in statics. 
For if every force in one system be reversed in direction without 
altering its point of application or its magnitude, the two systems 
will be in equilibrium, and the sum of their virtual moments will 
tlierefore be zero. Restoring the system of forces to its original 
state, we see that the virtual moments of the two systems are 
equal. If the displacements are finite the same remark applies to 
each successive element of the displacement, and therefore to the 
whole displacement. 

336. We may now find an analytical expression for the work 
done by a system of forces. Let (^, y, z) be the rectangular 
coordinates of a particle of the system and let the mass of this 
particle be m. Let {X, F, Z) be the accelerating forces acting on 
the particle resolved parallel to the axes of coordinates. Then 
mX, mVy mZ are the dynamical measures of the acting forces. 
Let us suppose the particle to move into the position x-^-dx, 
y ■\-dy,z^dz\ then, according to the definition, the work done by 


the forces will be 

{mX dx -h m Ydy + mZdz) .(1), 

the surnmation extending to all the forces of the system. If the 
bodies receive any finite displacements, the whole work will be 
Sru f{Xdx-\- YdyZdz) .(2), 


the limits of the integral being determined by the extreme 
positions of the system. 

337. Force-ftinction. When the forces are such as gener¬ 
ally occur in nature, it will be proved that the summation (1) of 
the last Article is a complete differential, i.e. it can be integrated 
independently of any relation between the coordinates a?, y, z. 
The summation (2) can therefore be expressed as a function ot the 
coordinates of the system. When this is the case the indefinite 
integral of the summation (2) is called the forvefunction. This 
name was given to the function by Sir W. R, Hamilton and Jacqjbi 
independently of each other. 
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If the force-function be called Z7, the work done by the forces 
when the bodies move from one given position to another is the 
definite integral where Ui and are the values of U 

corresponding to the two given positions of the bodies. It follows 
that the work is independent of the mode in which the system 
moves from the first given position to the second. In other words, 
the work depends on the coordinates of the two given extreme 
positions, and not on the coordinates of any intermediate position. 
When the forces are such as to possess this property, i.e. when 
they possess a force-function, they have been called a conservative 
system of forces. This name was given by Sir W. Thomson, now 
Lord Kelvin. 

338. There will be a force-function, firstly, when the external 
forces tend to fixed centres at finite distances and are functions 
of the distances from those centres; and, secondly, when the forces 
due to the mutual attractions or repubtions of the particles of the 
system are functions of the distances between the attracting or 
repelling particles. 

Let m<l>(r) be the action of any fixed centre of force on a 
particle 7n distant r, estimated positive in the direction in which r 
is measured, Le. from the centre of force. Then the summation (1) 
in Art. 336 is clearly 'lm<^{r)dr. This is a complete differential. 
Thus the force-function exists and is equal to ^mj(f>(r)dr. 

Let mm'<f> (r) be the action between two particles m, m' whose 
distance apart is r, and as before let this force be considered 
positive when repulsive. Then the summation (1) becomes 
l>mm'<l> (r) dr. The force-function therefore exists, and is equal 
to Xmvif<f)(r)dr. 

If the law of attraction be the inverse square of the distance, 
^(r) s= — ~ and the integral is Thus the force-function differs 
from the Potential by a constant quantity. 

339. It is clear that there is nothing in the definition of the 
force-function to compel us to use Cartesian coordinates. If P, Q, 
&c. be forces acting on a particle, Pdp, Qdq, &c. their virtual 
moments, m the mass of the particle, then the force-function is 

U ~ XmJ{Pdp -f* Qdq •+• &c.), 

the summation extending to all the forces of the system. 

Ex. 1. If {p, if>, z) be the eylindrioal or semi-polar coordinates of the particle 
wi; P, Q, Z the resolved parts of the forces respectively along and perpendicular to 
p and along z, prove that dV = 2;m {Pdp + Qpd4> -f Zdz). 

Ex. 2. If (r, 0, be the polar coordinates of the particle m; P, Q, R the 
resolved parts of the forces respectively along the radius vector, perpendicular to it 
in the plane of 0, and perpendicular to that plane, prove that 
dU=Sw {Pdr + Qrd0 -i- Rr sin 0d*p). 


18—2 
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Ex. 3. If (x, y, j) be the oblique Cartesian coordinates of m; .V, 1", X the 
components along the axes, prove that 

JA' {dJC-}-vdy+/j.(h)+ Y {vtU + dy -t\<h) + Z {fidv ~\-\dy dz)}, 

where (X, /x, v) are the cosines of the angles between the axes //r, .r// respectively. 

This result is due to Poinsot. 

»340. If a system receive any small displacement ds parallel to 
a yiven straiyht line (Utd an angular displacentent d0 round the 
line, then the partial differential coefficients dUjds and dUjdO 
represent respectively the I'esolved pai't of all the forces along the 
line and the moment of the forces about it. 

Ririce dU is the sum of the virtual moments of all the forces 
due to any displacement, it is independent of any particular co¬ 
ordinate axes. Let the straight line along which ds is measured 
be taken as the axis of r. Taking the same notation as before, 
of = Sw {X dx -f* Ydy -h Zdz). 

But dx = 0, dy = 0, and dz = ds, hence we have 
{7 = ds . SmZ\ dUjds= ^niZ. 

Here dU means the change produced in U by the single dis¬ 
placement of the system, taken as one body, parallel to the given 
straight line, through a space ds. 

Again, the moment of all the forces about the axis of z is 
— yX ), but dx = — ydd, dy — xdO, and dz = 0. Hence the 
above moment Ydy -P Xdx -f Zdz dU 

cie de • 

Here dU is the change produced in JJ by the single rotation 
of the system, taken as one body, round the given axis, through 
an angle dd. 

341. As considerable use will be made of the force-function, 
the student will find it advantageous to acquire a facility in 
writing down its form. The following examples have therefore 
been chosen as likely to be most nsefuL 

342. Work done by gravity. A system of bodies falls 
under the action of gravity. If M be the whole 7nass, h the space 
descended by the centre of gravity of the ivhole system, the work 
done by gravity is Mgh. See Art. 140. 

Let the axis of 2 be vertical and let the positive direction be downwards. Then 
in the summation (1) of Art. 330, A = 0, r=0 and Z^y. . Hence dV = ^mgdz. If 2 
be the depth of the centre of gravity below the plane of xy, and C be any constant, 
we find IJ—Mgz^-C. Taking this between limits we easily obtain the result given. 

Units of work. The theoretical unit of work is the work 
done by a dynamical unit of force acting through a unit of space. 
We may use the result of this example to supply a practical unit. 
The work required to raise the centre of giavity of a given mass 
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a given height at a given place may be taken as the unit of work. 
English engineers use a pound for the mass and a foot for the 
height, and the unit is then called n foot-pound. The term Horse¬ 
power is used to express the work done per unit of time. The 
unit of horse-power is usually taken to be 33000 foot-pounds per 
minute. The a steam-engine is the actual work done by 

the consumption of a unit <|uantity, usually a bushel, of coal. 

A more complete account of the various units used in dynamics is given in the 
author’s treatise on Dynamics of a Particle. 

Ex. 1. A force communicates to a particle whose mass is equal to that of a 
cubic foot of water a velocity of one foot per minute. Find the work in foot-pounds. 

Ex. 2. Determine the resistance of a steamer in tons when 8000 effective horse¬ 
power is required to drive it at 17^ knots (of 6080 feet) per hour. 

[Univ. of London, 1886. 

Ex. 3. Supposing a tricycle and rider weighing together 200 lbs. to run 
uniformly at 8 miles an hour down an incline of one in 100 against the resistances 
of the air and of the road, without working the pedals ; prove that to go up an 
incline of one in 200 at the same speed the rider must be working at the rate of '064 
of a horse-power; and that the mean pressure on each pedal will then be about 
12*672 lbs., supposing the cranks to be 5 inches long and to make 100 revolutions a 
minute. [Univ. of London, 1886. 

Ex. 4. Prove that the amount of work required to raist) to the surface of the earth 
the homogeneous contents of a very small conical cavity, whose vertex is at the 
centre of the earth, is equal to that which'would be expended in raising the whole 
mass of the contents through a space from the surface equal to one-fifth of the 
earth’s radius, supposing the force of gravity to remain constant. [Coll. Exam. 

343. Work of an elastic string. Ex. If the length of an 
elastic string or rod which is uniforndy stretched be altered, the 
work done by the tension is the product of the compression of the 
length and the aHthmetic mean of the initial and final tensions. 

Let the length be altered from r to r. Ijet p be any length between two, 

let / be the unstretched length, and let K be the constant of elasticity. The tension 

is T=K and acts opposite to the direction in which p is measured. The 
work done while p becomes p^dp i.s therefore equal to - Tdp. If we integrate this 
from p = r to we find that the work required is - -- l{r'~ “ 0“T 

leads at once to the result given. 

If a string becomes slack, the tension is supposed to vanish, and no work is 
done until the string again becomes tight. In applying the nile^ the comprexsion ix 
the difference between the Uvo terminal lengths if the string be tight in both, 
whether it has been slack or not during the various changes of length which may 
have occurred during the process. If the string be slack in either terminal state we 
must in calculating the compression suppose the string to have its unstretched 
length in that terminal state. 

In the case of a rod the tension becomes negative when the rod is compressed, 
and the rule applies so long as the rod remains straight, and we can suppose 
Hooke’s law to be true. 
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If the string is not straight but is uniformly stretched over a surface or in a 
fine tube, the same rule to find the work is still true. To prove this, we divide the 
string into elements, each of which may be considered as straight. When the 
whole string is now uniformly stretched, the work done is the mean of the tensions 
into the sum of the contractions of all the elements. This last is clearly the con¬ 
traction of the whole string. 

If the surface be fixed the string cannot contract wiAout one, at least, of the 
extremities moving, and in this case the work is done at that extremity. 

If the surface move, and the extremities of the string be fixed in space, the work 
is transferred to the surface by means of the reactions. If the string have no 
effective forces, these reactions are in equilibrium with the tensions at the points 
J, B where the string leaves the surface. Now let the surface receive any small 
displacement. By the principle of virtual work the work done by the reactions 
on the surface is equal to that done by the two equal tensions at the points A, B, 
But this work is the instantaneous tension into the contraction of the string, i.e. it 
is - Tdp. If the surface receive a finite displacement, the work done is the integral 
of this expression, and the rule is of course the same as before. 

Whether the string have mass or not, we may consider each separate element of 
it as one of the moving bodies whose motion enters into the equation of vis 
viva. The work done by the contraction of all the elements is to be regarded as 
distributed over all the bodies. The work done by the equal and opposite reactions 
between the string and surface will then be zero. 

344. Work of collecting a body. Ex. 1. If m, m be the 

TTtTTl 

masses of two particles attracting each other with a force —— , 

where r is the distance between them, show that the work done hy 
the mutual force when they ham moved from an infinite distance 

apart to a distance r is This follows from Art. 338. If the 

jiarticles repel each other we regard either m or m' as negative. 

Ex. 2. Let two finite masses M, M' attract each other and 
occupy given positions. Prove that the work of bringing the par¬ 
ticles of one from infinite distances apart into their given positions 
under the attraction of the second, supposed fixed in its given 
position, is the same as that of bringing the particles of th^ second 
from infinity into their positions under the attraction of the first. 
Piove also that this work may be found hy taking both bodies in 
their final positions and multiplying the mass of each element of 
one body by the potential of the other at that element, then inte¬ 
grating throughout the volume of the former body. This integral is 
sometimes called the mutual work or the mutual potential of the 
two bodies. 

XiCt there be two sets of attracting particles which we may represent by • 
ntj, <&c., m/, &c., and let the particles of each set attract the particles of 

the other set, but not the particles of its own set. Suppose the particles mi, &o. 
to oooopy any given positions, and let one particle m' of the second set be brought 
from an infinite distance to any given position, say to a position at distances 
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( 7W Wl \ 

^ 4 - &c. j-m'V, 

where V is the potential of the attracting masses at the given position of in'. 


Let us now bring in succession all the particles m/, mg', Ac. from infinite 
distances to their given final positions under the attraction solely of the masses 
7 ^1, Ac, The whole work is Sw'T, which may also be written in the sym¬ 
metrical form 2 , where r is the distance between the particles m, tn\ and the 

2 implies summation for every combination of each particle of one set with each 
particle of the other. This symmetrical form proves the first part of the pro¬ 
position. 


The particles may be elementary, and in that case we see that the work of 
collecting any mass M' into a given position under the attraction of a mass M 
placed in a given position is equal to fVdm\ where V is the potential of the mass 
il/ at the final position of dm' and the integration extends over the wliolc mass 
of M'. 


Ex, 3. If the particles composing any given mass were sepa¬ 
rated from each other, work might be obtained from their mutual 
attractions by allowing the particles to approach each other. The 
work thus obtained is greatest when the particles are collected 
together from infinite distances. If dv be an element of volume 
of a solid mass attracting according to the law of nature, p the 
density of the element, V the potential of the solid mass at the 
element dv, prove that the work performed in collecting the particles 
composing the mass from infinite distances is hjVpdv. 


The problem of determining how much work can be obtained 
from the bodies forming the solar system by allowing them to 
consolidate into a solid mass has been considered by several philo¬ 
sophers. Sir W. Thomson has calculated that the potential eriei;gy 
or the work which can be obtained from the existing solar system 
is 38 X 10*’ foot-pounds. Edin, Trans, 1854. 


As we bring the particles in succession into their proper places we find the 
whole work by multiplying the mass of each by the potential at it of the maxs 
already collected and summing the products. We shall prove that the same result 
is obtained by multiplying the mass of each by the potential at it of the whole tnass 
finally collected together, provided we take only, half the sum. 


Let m^, Ac. be the masses of the particles; let (1, 2); (2, 3); Ac. be the 
distances between the masses mi, m./, m^\ &e. in the given final arrangement. 

Supposing the particles mi, m^, ... to have been brought into their proper 
places, let us bring from infinity into its place under the attraction of 
??4i, wij, ... The work is 


m 


n 


nil 

i(i. »j 


+ 


j. , ” «-» ) 

(2, «) (»-!, n))' 


Thus is taken once with each of the masses Wj, ... When we 

bring in sucoession infinity we obtain a similar series for 

3aoh, and therefore is taken .once with each of these masses as it is brought in. 
Thus is taken onoe with every mass except itself. If m, m' are the masses of 
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any two particles, r their distance apart in the final arrangement, we may write the 

work in the form K=S---- . 

r 

If Fj is the potential in the given final arrangement at the particle of all 

the particles e.rcept iUfJf, l\— ^'^ 3 ’ similar 

( 1 , 2 ) ( 1 , 6 ) 

meanings. We sl^ll now consider how often the mass m^^ occurs in the expression 
+ F 5 >m.j+.../ It occurs once in V^rn^ combined with once in com¬ 
bined with 7712, and so on. Again it occurs in F„7?i„ combined with every other mass. 
Thus on the whole 77/.„ occurs twice combined with every other mass. It follows 
that the work of collecting the body into the given arrangement is 
r/ = 4 (J'j7N, 4- V,,m^ h ...) = 2:F7n. 

We have thus two rules to find the work of collecting a system of particles ; 
(1) the work is the sum of the products of the masses taken two together, divided 
by the distance ; (2) the work is half the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle by the potential at that particle of the rest of the system. For two particles 

these rules give respectively and ^ • 

In finding the potential of any solid mass at any point P we may disregard the 
matter within any indefinitely small element enclosing P if ita density he finite. 
For, since potential is “ mass divided by distance,” and the mass varies as the cube 
of the linear dimensions, it follows that the potential of similar figures at points 
similarly situated must vary as the square of the linear dimensions and must vanish 
when the mass becomes elementary and the distance indefinitely small. In apply¬ 
ing, therefore, the form U-^'LVm to a solid body we may write pdv for r/i, and take 
V to be the potential of the whole mass at the element dv. 


Ex. 4. The particles composing a homogeneous sphere of mass M and radius r 
were originally at infinite distances from each other. Prove that the work done by 
3 

their mutual attractions is ^ -- . 

5 r , 


Ex. 5. The particles of a homogeneous ellipsoid, whose mass is M and semiaxes 
are a, b, are collected from infinite distances, show that the work done is 



d\ _ 


Ex. 6. If a given system is regarded as the sum of two masses 
My M\ external to each other, the work of collecting the particles 
of the system M-i-M' is equal to the sum of the works of collecting 
My M' separately plus the nrvutual potential of M and M\ 


If a riven system is regarded as the difference M — M‘ of two 
masses 3f, M' (the second being a part of the first) the work 
of collecting M—M' is equal to the sum of the works of collecting 
M, M' separately minus the mutual potential of M and M'. 


To prove the first theorem, let Af, M' be the masses already collected. Let us 
bring an additional particle dM from an infinite distance and add it to the mass M* 
The addition to the work of collecting M-f 3/', is that due to the attraction of M 
plus that due to the attraction of M\ The first of these is the addition required to 
change the work of collecting M into that of collecting M + dMy the second changes 
the mutual work of (M, M') into that of {M+dMy 3f'). It foUowsJby symmetry, 
that an addition to M' also does not disturb the equality. 
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In the same way we may prove that the second equality is not disturbed by 
giving increments dM, dM' in succession to i1/, M\ The following verification of 
a simple case will indicate another mode of proof. 

To simplify the second theorem, let us suppose that the body M contains four 
particles wtj, rw.,, ?»/, while the body HI' has two particles m/, m./ which are 
common to both bodies. The works of collecting M~M' and M' are respectively 

work of collecting M is 

^12) (12) 

7>om,' m.wi./ in.. Hi/ m/m/ 

(12)“*^ (11') Ti2't (‘in W)^ WT 

The mutual potential of il/, M' is 




la-j 7M., m.j 

(IF) (21') (!' 


i)) 


( 12 ') 


+ (22') ^ (2 


?«/ \ 


where, as explained above, the term w/j' is omitted in the first bracket and vi.^ in the 
second. The theorem follows by an obvious substitution. 


Ex. 7. A quantity of homogeneous matter is bounded by two spheres which do 
not intersect, one sphere being wholly within the other. The radii of the spheres 
are a and 6, and the distance between the centres is c. Show that the work of 


collecting this matter from infinite distances 


{■^Trpf 

3 




6“ 


T 


345. Work of a gaseous pressure. Ex. 1. An envelope 
of any shape, whose volume is v, contains gas at a uniform 
pressure p. Assuming that the pressure of the gas per unit of 
area is some function of the volume occupied by it, prove that the 
wori done by the premire whe)L the volume increases from v^a to 
v=zb is fpdv, the limits being v = a to v = b. 

Divide the surface into elementary areas each equal to da-, then pda is the 
pressure on da. When the volume has increased to v + dv, let any element da take 
the position da\ and let dn be the length of the perpendicular drawn from the 
central point of da' on the plane of da, then pdadn is the work done by the pressure 
on da and pjdadn is the work done over the whole area. But dadn is the volume 
of the oblique cylinder w^hose base is da and opposite face da'; so that jdadn is the 
whole increment of volume. The whole work done when the volume increases by 
do is therefore pdv. 

Ex. 2. A spherical envelope of radius a contains gas at pressure P. Assuming 
that the pressure of the gas per unit of area is inversely proportional to the volume 
occupied by it, prove that the work required to compress the envelope into a sphere 
of radius b is iira^Plogalb. 

Ex. 3. An envelope of any shape contains gas and the sliape is altered 
without altering the volume. Show that the work done over the whole surface 
is zero. 

Ex. 4. A hollow cylinder contains equal masses of two different elastic fluids 
at the same pressure P separated by a piston without weight. Show that the 
work done in moving the piston till the densities of the two fluids are inter¬ 
changed is PA (a - b) log ajb, where A is the area of the piston, and a, b are the 
lengths of the portions of the cylinder occupied by the fluid. 

[Pembroke College, 1868. 

Ex. 5. A mass of air of uniform density g (1 + s) is enclosed in an envelope and 
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surrounded by air of atmospheric density p. If the mass expand until its densitjy is 

equal to that of the atmosphere, prove that the work done is k ^log(l+«)-- 

where k is the product of the pressure and the volume. If s be small the work is 
very nearly ^ks^. This result is useful in the theory of sound. 

346. Work of an Impulse. Ex. 1. An impulsive force 
acts on a body in a fixed direction in space. Show that, if F be 
the whole momentum communicated by the force, the velo¬ 

cities of the point of application, resolved in the direction of the 
force, just before and just after the impulse, the work done by the 
impulse is i^F{uQ -f u^). This result is given in Thomson and Tait s 
Natural Philosophy, 

When a force is measured in the usual way by the momentum generated per unit 
of time, the work is measured by the product of the force into the resolved displace¬ 
ment. But impulses are not so measured, we cannot therefore directly apply this 
rule to find the work of an impulse. 

Let us regard the impulse as the limit of a finite force acting in the fixed direc¬ 
tion for a ver^ short time T. Cet the direction of the axis of x be taken parallel to 
the fixed direction and let X be the whole momentum communicated during a time 
t measured from the commencement of the impulse. Here t is any time less than 
T, and X varies from zero to F as t varies from 0 to T. Also, since X is the whole 
momentum up to the time t, X is the acting force on the body at the time t. Let 
u he the resolved velocity of the point of application at the time ty then Uq and Uj are 
the values of u when t = 0 and t= T. Since vdt is the space described in the time dt 
by the point of application of the force Xy the work done in the time T is JudA, 
from A=0 to F. To integrate this we must know what function u is of X, 

If the body be a particle of mass rn, we know that, when the time of action is very 
small, m(u- Uq) = Jf, hence, substituting for w, we find after integrating u^F+^F^jm. 
When X=:F we have by definition m{Uj-iLi)) = F. Eliminating m, we find 

the work is Wj), 

If the body be moving in two dimensions, let u be the velocity of the centre of 
gravity at the time t resolved parallel to the direction of the impulse, and w the 
angular velocity; we then have by Arts. 168 and 137 

m{u - Wo) = (w -- wq) = Xp, w = w -f wp. 

Hence u^u^ + LXy where L is a quantity independent of A^and therefore constant 
during the integration. Substituting for w, the integral takes the form F (wo+4 LF), 
But as before U]=wo + LF. Eliminating L the result follows at once. 

If the body be moving in three dimensions, the velocity ii is known by Art. 313 
to be a linear function of A, so that we may write w = wq + LA, where L is a constant 
depending on the nature of the body. Substituting this value of w, we have the 

F^ 

work equal to J («o + LA) dX = uqF +L , the limits being 0 to F. But Ui = wq+ LF, 

Eliminating L we find that the work=4 (^<o+wi)L’. 

Ex. 2. If one blow be followed immediately by a second blow Fg^ at the same 
point in the same straight line, and if wq, W] , be the resolved velocities of the point 
of application before and after the blows, verify that the work 4 (Mo + tt 2 ) i^i + F^) of 
the whole blow is the sum of the works of the separate blows, viz. 4 (uo + Ui) and 
4 (%+«2)^a‘ follows at once, since ui^u^+LFi and «2=:wi + L? 2 - The 

results of Ex. 3 may be deduced from Ex. 1 in this manner. 
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Ex. 8. Find the work done by an impnlse whose direction is not necessarily 
the same daring the indefinitely short duration of the force. 

Let F, Z be the components of the whole momentum given to tlie body in 
any time t measured from the commencement of the impulse. Let u, v, w be the 
resolved velocities of the point of application at the time t. Then, by the same 

[T . 

reasoning as before, the work done= j {Xu-i- Ya + Zw) dt. But by Art. 814 when T 

Jo 

is indefinitely small m = + ^ = i,r» w = wo + where £ is a known 

dX d Y dJo 

quadratic function of (A, Y, Z) depending on the nature of the body. Substituting 
we have the work 

= u „Xj + v„Y, + + IdX + '‘y dY + dZ^ = u,X, +Vi + w,Z, + E ,, 

where A'j, Fj, Zj, Ei are the values of A, F, Z, E when t— T. 

We may eliminate the form of the body and express the work in terms of 
the resolved velocities of the point of application just after the termination of the 
impulse. Since Ei is a homogeneous quadratic function of Xi, Fj, , we have 

^ X.+r,+g Z,=(«, - «„) Z,+(t;, - t,o) y, + (U', - wo) z,. 

Substituting we find the work = ^^® A'^ 4 - ^ Fj + Zi. 

847. Work of a membrane equally etretebed in all directions. Consider 
a rectangle whose sides are a and b, which may be considered as an element. Let 
T be the tension across any line referred as usual to a unit of length. The tension 
across the side a is Ta, and when the side h has increased to 6' the work done by 
these will be Ta{h'-h). Supposing the tension across the side If to be still T 
(which is true when the rectangle is an element), the tension across the whole 
length will be Th\ and, when the side a becomes a', the work will be TE (a' - a). 

The w'hole work is therefore T(a'b'-ab)f i.e. the work is the product of the 
t€7Lsion and the change of area. 

If the membrane is spherical, the area is 4irr^. The increase of area is therefore 
Srrdr. Hence the work done by the tensions when the radius is increased from 
r = tttor=bis 8wj2Vdr, the limits being r—a to b. 

If the membrane be such that we may apply Hooke’s law to the tension T, 

we have T=E , where a is the natural radius of the membrane and E is the 
a 

coefficient of elasticity. Substituting this value of T we find that the work done 

iir E 

by the tensions, when the radius increases from a to b, is — — (b - a)* (2b + a). 

o a 

If we assume that for a soap-bubble T is constant, we find that the work done 
when the radius increases from a to b is ivT (b* - a^). 

If we suppose the spherical membrane to be slowly stretched by filling it with 
gas at a pressure p, we have by a theorem in hydrostatics pr—2T, In this case the 
work required has been shown to be jpdv^ and, since v = | irr^, this leads to the same 
result as before. 

348. Work of a couple. Ex. A given couple is moved in 
its own plane from one position to another ; show that the work is 
the prodmt of its moment by the angle turned through. 
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Any displacemont of a couple is equivalent to a rotation round one extremity 
of its arm and a transference of the whole couple parallel to itself. The work 
done by the two forces during the transference is clearly zero. We need therefore 
only consider the work done during the rotation. 

Let F be the force, a the length of the arm, and let the couple be turned round 
one extremity A of its arm through an angle dB. The force at A does no work, and 
the work done by the other force is F. add. Integrating this we have the work done 
by the couple when it turns through any finite angle. 


349. Work of bending a rod. Ex. 1. A rod originally 
straight is bent in one plane. If L he the stress couple at any 
point, p the radius of curvature, it is known both by experiment 

and by theory that Z = - , where E is a constant depending on the 

nature of the material, and the form of a section of the rod. 
Assuming this, prove (1) when the rod is bent into a given form, so 
that /> is a known function of s (whetlier the forces are known or 

i'E 

not) the work is ^ dSy (2) when the rod is bent by known forces 
P , 

so that Z is a known function of s (whether the form of the rod is 


known or not) the work is i limits of integration 

from one end of the rod to the other. 


are 


Let FQ be any clement of the rod and let its length be ds. As FQ is being bent, 
let rp be the inciehuitely small angle between the tangents at its extremities, then 


the stress couple is E 




which is the same as 


ds 

Eds 


As \p increases from 0 to — the work done is ^ 
p ds 

1 f E 

The work done on the whole rod is therefore „ / — ds. 

I J p- 




2p“ ■ ”■ ...... 2 _ 

Ex. 2. A uniform heavy rod of length I and weight w is supported at its two 
extremities so as to be horizontal. Show that the work done by gravity in bending 
wH^ 


it is 


240iJ' 


Ex. B. A uniform light rod is supported at its extremities A and B, and supports 
a weight at any point C. If AC^a, BC^b and i = + the work done by gravity 


in bending the rod is 


6A7 


Conservation of Vis Viva and Energy, 

350. Def. The Vis Viva of a particle is the product of its 
mass and the square of its velocity. 

The principle of vis viva- If a system be in motion under 
the action of finite forces^ and if the geometrical relations of the 
parts of the system be expressed by equations which do not con¬ 
tain the time explicitly^ the change in the vis viva of the system in 
passing from any one position to any other is equal to twice the 
corresponding work done by the forces. 
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In determining the'force-function all forces may be omitted 
which do not appear in the equation of virtual work. 

Let X, y, z be the coordinates of any particle m, and let X, F, Z 
be the resolved parts in the directions of the axes of the impressed 
accelerating forces acting on the particle. 

The effective forces acting on the particle m at any time t are 
(Px d^y 

dt^ 

If the effective forces on all the particles be reversed, they will be 
in equilibrium with the whole group of impressed forces, by Art. 67. 
Hence, by the principle of virtual work, 


(^-S) 


Bx + (Y- 


, d“z\ 

“ dtO 


where Bx, Sz are any small arbitrary displacements of the par¬ 
ticle m consistent with the geometrical relations at the time t 

Now if the geometrical rclation.s are expressed by equations 
which do not contain the time explicitly, the geometrical relations 
which hold at the time t will hold throughout the time ht ] and, 
therefore, we can take the arbitrary displacements By, Bz to be 

dx d'ii dz 

respectively equal to the actual displacements Bt, Bt, Bty 
of the particle in the time Bt, 

Making this substitution, the equation becomes 


V™ (d^jedx ^dtj 
Vdt^ dt ^ dt^ dt 
Integrating, we get 


drzdz\ f ^ dx ,^dy ^dz 


-»lU) vd,j+zd.). 

where 0 is a constant to be determined by the initial conditions 
of motion. 

Let V and v' be the velocities of the particle m at the times 
t and t'. Also let {/j, U 2 be the values of the force-function 
for the system in the two positions which it has at the times 
t and t'. Then 'Sniv'^ — 'Hmv- = 2 (t/g ~ Uj), 


351. The following illustration, taken from Poisson, may show 
more clearly why it is necessary that the geometrical relation's 
should not contain the time explicitly. Let, for example, 

.( 1 ) 

be any geometrical relation connecting the coordinates of the 
particle m. This may be regarded as the equation to a moving 
surface on which the particle is constrained to rest. The quantities 
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&a 7 , By, Bz are the projections on the' axes of any arbitrary 
displacement of the particle m consistent with the geometrical 
relations which hold at the time t They must therefore satisfy 

the equation ^ # g + ^ ^ 0. 

ax ay dz 

The quantities projections on the 

axes of the displacement of the particle due to its motion in the 
time BL They must therefore satisfy the equation 


Hence, unless ^ is zero throughout the whole motion, we 

dx cl"u dz 

cannot take Bx, By, Bz to be respectively equal to Bt, Bt 

The equation = 0 expresses the condition that the geometrical 
equation (1) should not contain the time explicitly. 


352. The great advantage of this principle is that it gives 
at once a relation between the velocities of the bodies considered 
and the variables or coordinates which determine their positions 
in space, so that when, from the nature of the problem, the 
positions of all the bodies may be made to depend on one variable, 
the equatioii of vis viva is sufficient to determine the motion. 
In general the principle of via viva will give a first integral of 
the equations of motion of the second order. If, at the same 
time, some of the other principles enunciated in Art. 282 can be 
applied to the bodies under consideration, so that the whole number 
of equations thus obtained is equal to the number of independent 
coordinates of the system, it becomes unnecessary to write down 
any equations of motion of the second order. See Art. 143. 

The principle of vis viva was first used by Huygens in his determination of 
the centre of oscillation of a body, but in a form different from that now used. See 
the note to Art. 92. The principle was extended by John Bernoulli and applied by 
his son, Daniel Bernoulli, to the solution of a great variety of problems, such as the 
motion of fluids in vases, and the motion of rigid bodies under certain given con< 
ditions. See Montucla, IlUtoire dee MatMmatique^, Tome iii. 

353. Tn ttt a l motton. Suppose the system to begin to move from rest under 
the action of the forces A', Y, Z, &c. After a time dt the vis viva is given by 

2Sm (Xdx ^Ydy-i-Z dz). 

The left-hand side of this equation is necessarily positive. We therefore infer that 
if a system start from rest, the initial motion must be such that the virtual work 
the forces for that motion must be positive. 

There may be several different ways (geometrically considered) in which the 
system could begin to move from its initial state of rest. Let the system he 
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compelled to take any one of these ways of motion by obliging a snffioient number 
of its points to describe certain smooth curves, or by-introducing any forces which 
have no virtual work for that particular mode of displacement. The system can 
now move only in one way, or as we often express it, the system has only one path 
open. There are two directions in which it can travel along this path. The 
question arises—in which direction will it begin to move? Since the virtual work of 
the forces is in general positive for one of these directions and negative for the 
other, the system must begin to move along the former. 

B54. Bxaiaxilea of the princiiae. If a system be under the action of no 
external forces, we have X=0, 7=0, Z=0, and hence the vis viva of the system is 
constant. 

If, however, the mutual reactions between the particles of the system are such 
as do appear in the equation of virtual work, then the vis viva of the system 
will not be constant. Thus, even if the solar system were not acted on by any 
external forces, its vis viva would not be constant. For the mutual attractions 
between the several planets are reactions between particles whose distances do not 
remain the same, and hence the sum of the virtual works is not zero. 

Again, if the earth be regarded as a body rotating about an axis and in course 
of time slowly contracting from loss of heat, the vis viva will not be constant, for 
the same reason as before. The increase of angular velocity produced by this con¬ 
traction can be easily found by the principle of angular momentum. See Art. 299. 

355. Let gravity be the only force acting on the system. Let the axis of z be 
vertical, then we have X=0, 7=0, Z= ~g. Hence the equation of vis viva becomes 

Smv'2 _ - 2Mg [z' - z). 

Thus the vis viva of the system depends only on the altitude of the centre of 
gravity. If any horizontal plane be drawn, the vis viva of the system is the same 
whenever the centre of gravity passes through the plane. See Art. 142. 

356. Ex. If a system in motion pass through a position of equilibrium, i.e. a 
position in which, if placed at rest, it would remain in equilibrium under the action 
of the forces, prove that the vis viva of the system is either a maximum or a 
minimum. De Courtivron’s Theorem, Mein, de VAcad. 1748 and 1749. 


357. The equation of virtual work in statics is known to 
contain in one formula all the conditions of equilibrium. In the 
same way the general equation 

^ ^ ~ 4- FSy 4- ZSz) 


may be made to give all the equations of motion by properly 
choosing the arbitrary displacements Sy, Sz. In Art. 350 
we made one choice of these displacements and thus obtained an 
equation in an integrable form. 


If we give the whole system a displacement parallel to the axis 
of z we have &*? *= 0, Sy = 0, and Sz is arbitrary. The equation 

then becomes 2m ^ = XniZ, which represents any one of the 
three first general equations of motion in Art. 72. 

If we give the whole system a displacement round the axis 
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of z through an angle we have hx = — yZd, hy = xhd, Sz = 0 . 

The equation then becomes - 3 /= Sm(a;F—t/X), 

which represents any one of the last throe general equations of 
motion in Art. 72. 

358. Potential and kinetic energy*. Suppose a weight 
mg to be placed at any height h above the surface of the earth. 
As it falls through a height the force of gravity does work which 
is measured by mgz. The weight acquires a velocity v, half of 
its vis viva is \ntv\ which is known to be equal to mgz. If the 
weight fall through the remainder of the height A, gravity may be 
made to do more work, measured by mg{h — z). When the weight 
has reached the ground, it has fallen as far as the circumstances 
of the case permit, and no more work can be done by gravity 
until the weight has been lifted up again. Throughout the motion 
we see that, when the weight has descended any space z, half its 
vis viva, together with the work that can be done during the rest 
of the descent, is independent of z and equal to the work done by 
gravity during the whole descent h. 

If we complicate the motion by making the weight work some 
machine during its descent, the same theorem is still true. By 
the principle of vis viva, proved in Art. 350, half the vis viva of 
the particle, when it has descended any space is equal to the 
work mgz which has been done by gravity during this descent, 
diminished by the work done on the machine. Hence, as before, 
half the vis viva, together with the difference between the work 
done by gravity and that done on the machine during the re¬ 
mainder of the descent, is constant and equal to the excess of the 
work done by gravity over that done on the machine during the 
whole descent. 

Let us now extend this principle to the general case of a 
system of bodies acted on by any conservative system of forces. 

359. Let us select some position of a moving system of bodies 
as a position of reference. This may be an actual final position 
passed through by the system in its motion, or any position which 
it may be convenient to choose, into which the system could be 
moved. Suppose the system to start from some position which we 
may call A, and at the time t, to occupy some position P. Then 
at the time ty half the vis viva generated is equal to the work 
done from A to P. Hence half the vis viva at P together with 

* Coriolis, Helmholtz and others have suggested that it would be more con¬ 
venient if the vi» viva were defined to be half the sum of the products of the 
masses into the squares of the velocitie.s. See Phil. Trails. 1854, p. 8y. But this 
change in the meaning of a term so widely established in Europe would be very 
likely to cause some confusion. It seems better for the present to use another 
name, such as kinetic energy. 
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the work which can be done from P to the position of reference 
is constant for all positions of P. 

To express this, the word miergy has been used. Half the vis 
viva is called the kinetic eyiergy of the system. The work which 
the forces can do as the system is moved from its existing position 
to the position of reference is called the potential energy of the 
system. The sum of the kinetic and potential energies is called 
the energy of the system. The principle of the conservation of 
energy may be thus enunciated:— 

When a system moves under any conservative forces, the sum of 
the kinetic and potential energies is constant throughout the motion. 

360. The distinction between work done and potential energy 
may be analytically stated thus. The force-function has been 
defined in Art. 337 to be the indefinite integral of the virtual 
work of the forces. As the system moves the work done is 
the definite integral taken with its lower limit determined by 
some standard position of reference, which we may call (7, and 
its upper limit determined by the instantaneous position of the 
system. The potential energy is the definite integral taken with 
its upper limit determined by some fixed position of reference 
which we may call i>, and its lower limit determined by the 
instantaneous position of the system. If the two fixed positions 
of reference which we have distinguished by the letters G and D 
are identical, the work integral is the same as the potential integral 
with its sign changed. But this is not generally the case; the 
positions of reference are chosen each to suit the particular integral 
in connection with which it is used. 

361. XSxamples of Fotential BnersY* Ex, 1. A particle describes an ellipse 
freely about a centre of force in its centre. Find the whole energy of its inotion. 

Let m be the mass of the particle, r its distance at any time from the centre, 
pr the accelerating force on the particle. If coincidence of the particle with the 
centre of force be taken as the position of reference, the potential energy by Art. 360 
is ^{-tnpf)dr = \inpf^ when taken between the limits r=:r to r —0. If r' be the 
semi-conjugate of r, the velocity of the particle is r\lp and the kinetic energy is 
therefore As the particle describes its ellipse round the centre of force, the 

sum of the potential and kinetic energies is equal to ^mp +1^) where a and b are 
the semi-axes of the ellipse. 

£x. 2. A particle describes an ellipse freely about a centre of force in the 
centre. Show that the mean kinetic energy during a complete revolution is equal 
to the mean potential energy; the means being taken with regard to time. 

£x. 3. If in the last example the means be taken with regard to the angle 
described round the centre, the difference of the means is \mp{a -bf. 

£x. 4. A mass M of fluid is running round a circular channel of radius a with 
velocity u, another equal mass of fluid is running round a channel of radius h with 
velocity v, the radius of one channel is made to increase and the other to decrease 
until each has the original value of the other, show that the work required to pro¬ 
duce the change is ^ ^^ ~ [Math. Tripos, 1866. 


R. D. 


19 
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362. Idmt of Forces to be omitted. In applying the principle of vis viva to 
any actual cases, it is important to know beforehand what forces and internal 
reactions may be disregarded in forming the equation. The general rule is that all 
forces may be neglected which do not appear in the equation of virtual work. 
These forces may be enumerated as follows: 

A. Those reactions whose virtual displacements are zero. 

1. Any force whose line of action passes through an instantaneous axis; as 
rolling friction, but not sliding friction or the resistance of any medium. 

2. Any force whose line of action is perpendicular to the direction of motion 
of the point of application; as the reaction of a mmooth fixed surface, but not that 
of a moving surface. 

B. Those reactions whose virtual displacements are not zero and which there¬ 
fore would enter into the e(iuation, but disappear wlien joined to other reactions. 

1. The reaction between two particles whose distance apart remains the same; 
as the tension of an ine.rtensihle string, but not that of an elastic string. 

2. The reaction between two rigid bodies, parts of the same system, which roll 
on cacli other. It is necessary however to include both these bodies in the same 
equation of vis viva. 

C. All tensions which act along inextensible strings, even though the strings 
are bent by passing through smooth fixed rings. 

For let a string whose tension is T connect the particles m, m\ and pass through 
a ring distant respectively r, r' from the particles, d’he virtual work is clearly 
- T6r - Tdr', because the tension acts along the string. But, since the string is 
inextensible, 3r+ 5r' = 0; therefore the virtual work is zero. 


363. Expressions for the vis viva of a rigid body in 
motion. If a body move in any manner its vis viva at any instant 
is equal to the vis viva of the whole mass collected at its centre 
of gravity, together with the vis viva due to motion round the 
centi'e of gravity considei'ed as a fixed, point: or 
the vis viva of a body = vis viva due to translation 
-h vis viva due to rotation. 


Let X, y, z be the coordinates of a particle whose mass is ni 
and velocity v, and let x, y, z be the coordinates of the centre of 
gravity 0 of the body. Let x==x + y — y rf, ^ = Then, 

by a property of the centre of gravity, = 0, Xmy = 0, = 0. 


Hence Sm” = 0, 

dt dt 


Oy = Now the vis viva of 




Substituting for oo, y, z, this becomes 


Kdt] 


+ 


m) 


fi)) 


+ 


dt 




dfjV 

dt) 


CdtJ 


dt dt dt dt dt dt 


All the terms in the last line vanish, as they should do, by Art. 14. 
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The first term in the first line is the vis viva of the whole mass 
2m, collected at the centre of gravity. The second term is the 
vis viva due to rotation round the centre of gravity. 

This expression for the vis viva may be put into a more con¬ 
venient shape. 


364. Firstly. Let the motion be in two dimensions. See Art. 139. 
Let V be the velocity of the centre of gravity, r, 6 its polar co¬ 
ordinates referred to any origin in the plane of motion. Let rj 
be the distance from the centre of gravity of any particle whose 
mass is m, and let be its velocity relatively to the centre of 
gravity. Let ay be the angular velocity of the whole body about 
the centre of gravity, and Mk^ its moment of inertia about the 
same point. 

The vis viva of the \^iiole mass collected at G is Mv^, which 
may be put into either of the forms 


Mv^ = M 




The vis viva about G is Xmvi\ But since the body is turning 
about Gy we have = TiO). Hence 


The whole vis viva of the body is therefore 

= Mv^ -f- Mk^o)^. 


If the body be turning about an instantaneous axis, whose 
distance from the centre of gravity is r, we have v = ro). Hence 
Smt;* = Mco'^ (r^ + k^) = Mk'^^w^y 

where Mk'^ is the moment of inertia about the instantaneous axis. 

Secondly, Let the motion be in space of three dimensions. 

Let V be the velocity of 0 \ r, ^ its polar coordinates 
referred to any origin. Let Wx, c»y, Wz be the angular velocities 
of the body about any three axes at right angles meeting in (?, 
and let A, By G be the moments of inertia of the body about the 
axes. Let f, 17 , ? be the coordinates of a particle m referred to 
these axes. 


The vis viva of the whole mass collected at G is Mv^y which 
may be put equal to 

" {(S;+(!)’- (S)]» ^KS)’ - - ^ (#)■ -" (1)1 • 

according as we wish to use Cartesian or polar coordinates. 

The vis viva due to the motion about G is 


T5 4- y dr^ 

But 




19—2 
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Substituting these values, we get, since A = Sm (•»;* + ^), 
B = + f“), C = 2m(p + v^), 

^mvi‘ = A(i}x~ + Ba>y- + ( 7 ®/ 

— 2 (Sm^T?) — 2 (Zmri^ w^coi — 2 (SmJ'f) 

We may find the vis viva of the motion about G in another manner. Let Q be 
the anjT;ular velocit 3 ' about the instantaneous axis, I the moment of inertia about 
it. The vis viva is then clearly IQr. Now I is found in Art. 16, and in our case 
Wi = Qa, w., = f2/3, c»;.j = 07 , following the notation of that article. Eliminating a, 7 
we get the same result as before. 

If the a.xes of coordinates be the principal axes at (?, this 
reduces to — Aco/ + Bay - + (7ft)/. 

If the body be turning about a point 0, whose position is fixed 
for the moment, the vis viva may be proved in the same way to be 

= J-'ft)/ + B^o)^/ -f (7'ft)/, 

where A\ B\ C' are the principal moments of inertia at the point 
0 , and cox, o)y, co^ are the angular velocities of the body about the 
principal axes at 0. 

365. Bxamplea of via viva. £x. 1. A rigid body of mass M is moving in 
space in any manner, and its position is determined by the coordinates of its 
centre of gravity and the angles 6, \f/ which tlie principal axes at the centre of 

gravity make with some fixed axes, in the manner explained in Art. 266. Show 
that its vis viva is given by 

23’= M (i- + y- + z^) + C (<^-f ^ cos 6)- + (A sin^ <p-hB cos^ 0 ) 

+ sin2 0 (A coB^ 0 + if sin^ <f>) 2 (B - A) sin d sin cos 0^^. 

Show also that, when two of the principal moments A and B are equal, this 
expression takes the simpler form 

2 T=di (i^ + 7 /^ + i") + C (0 +cos Bf -[• A (6^ + sin'-^ 

This result will be often found useful. 




log/(^)y 
(It J 


Ex. 2 . A body moving freely about a fixed point is expanding under the in¬ 
fluence of heat, so that in structure and form it remains always similar to itself. 
If the law of expansion be that the distance between any two particles at the 
temperature B is equal to their distance at temperature zero multiplied by f{B), 

show that the vis viva of the body = Jw/-f-^ (A-^B + C) 

jO 

where A, B^ C are the principal moments at the fixed point. 

Ex. 3. A body is moving about a fixed point and its vis viva is given by the 
equation 23’=Jw/q-Bw/q-Cw/- 2Dujfi0g- 2E(i)g(Aj^ - 2i^a;^(ay. 

dT dr dT 

dwy * dwg * 

Let the body be moving freely and let 2 r^, be the vis viva of translation. Prove 
that, if x, y, 2 be the coordinates of the centre of gravity referred to any rectangular 
axes fixed or moving about a fixed point, and if accents denote differential coefficients 
with regard to the time, the linear momenta parallel to the axes will be dT^dx\ 
(IT^Idt/, dTJdz'. 


Show that the angular momenta about the axes are ^—, 
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Ex. 4. The elliptic coordinateg of a particle are pt, p, and h, k are the 
semi-major'axeB of the two focal conics. Prove that the vis viva is 

^ 4 - 

We notice that the terms containing the products of X, /i, p are absent. This 
result may be deduced from the expression for (dsY^ in elliptic coordinates given in 
Salmon’s Solid Geometry, Art. 410. 1882. 

366. Problems on the Principle of vis vlra. Ex. 1. A circular wire can 
turn freely about a vertical diameter as a fixed axis, and a bead can slide freely 
along it under the action of gravity. The whole system being set in rotation about 
the vertical axis, find the subsequent motion. 

Let M and m be the masses of the wire and bead, w their common angular 
velocity about the vertical. Let a be the radius of the wire, Mlc^ its moment of 
inertia about the diameter. Let the centre of the wire be the origin, and let 
the axis of y be measured vertically downwards. Let 0 be the angle which the 
axis of y makes with the radius drawn from the centre of the wire to the bead. 

It is evident, since gravity acts vertically and since all the reactions at the fixed 
axis must pass through the axis, that the moment of all the forces about the vertical 
diameter is zero. Hence, taking moments about the vertical, we have 

+ &m^6 = h. 

And by the principle of vis viva, 

+ m + giij2 =C + 2inga cos^. 

These two equations will suffice for the determination of 0 and w. Solving 
h^ /d0\^ 

them, we get . r,. - . -f- ma^ ( ^• ) = C + 2mga cos 0. 

® Mk^ + ma^Bin^0 \dt J 

This equation cannot be integrated, and hence 0 cannot be found in terms of t. 
To determine the constants h and C we must recur to the initial conditions of 
motion. Supposing that initially 0 — ir, and ^ = 0 and a; = a, then h = Mk^a and 
C^2mga-{-Mk'^d^. See Art. 352. 


Ex. 2. A lamina of any form rolls on a perfectly rough straight line under the 
action of no forces; prove that the velocity v of the centre of gravity G is given by 

— where r is the distance of G from the point of contact, k the radius 
r^ + k^ 

of gyration of tlie lamina about an axis through G perpendicular to its plane, and 


c some constant. 


Ex. 3. Two equal beams connected by a hinge at their centres of gravity so as 
to form an X are placed symmetrically on two smooth pegs in the same horizontal 
line, the distance between which is b. Show that, if the beams be perpendicular to 
each other at the commencement of the motion, the velocity v of their centre of 
gravity, when in the line joining the pegs, is given by v* {b'^ + ik^) = b^g, where k 
is the radius of gyration of either beam about a line perpendicular to it through 
its centre of gravity. 

Ex. 4. A uniform rod is moving on a horizontal table about one extremity, 
and driving before it a particle of mass equal to its own, which starts from rest 
indefinitely near to the fixed extremity; show that, when the particle has described 
a distance r along the rod, its direction of motion makes with the rod an angle 
0 given by {r*-\-k^)tAn^$ = k^. [Christ’s Coll. 

Ex. 5, A thin uniform smooth tube is balancing horizontally about its middle 
point, which is fixed ; a uniform rod such as just to fit the base of the tube is placed 
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end to end in a line with the tube, and then shot into it with such a horizontal 
velocity that its middle point shall only just reach that of the tube; supposing the 
velocity of projection to be known, find the angular velocity of the tube and rod at 
the moment of the coincidence of their middle points. [Math. Tripos. 

Result. If m be the mass of the rod, m' that of the tube, and 2^, 2tt' their 
respective lengths, v the velocity of the rod’s projection, w the required angular 

. .. „ 37H,v2 

velocity, then 03 ^=—5-7—,^. 

Ex. 6. If an elastic string, whose natural length is that of a uniform rod, be 
attached to the rod at both ends and suspended by the middle point, prove by means 
of vis viva that the rod will sink until the strings are inclined to the horizon at an 

angle which satisfies the equation cot*^^ - cot^- 2n = 0, where the tension of the 

string, when stretched to double its length, is n times the weight. [Math. Tripos. 


Ex. 7. One end of a uniform rod moves on a smooth inclined plane whose 
inclination is a ; the other end is freely jointed to a small peg which can move in a 
smooth horizontal groove situated in a vertical plane perpendicular to the inclined 
plane. The rod starts from rest when leaning upwards against the plane at an 
angle jS with the horizon and in the vertical plane through the groove. Show that 
it will leave the plane when horizontal if 8in/!?=cota (1+ 3 cot'-^’a), it being assumed 
that the plane is sufficiently steep to make the value of ^ given by this equation 
positive real and less than a. [Math. Tripos, 1902. 


Ex. 8. A smooth solid hemisphere is held with its base on a smooth horizontal 
table, and a vertical rod of the same weight, which is constrained by smooth supports 
so that it can only move vertically, rests with its lower end against a point on the 
surface of the hemisphere where the normal makes an angle a with the vertical; if 
the hemisphere be set free so that motion ensues, show that its final velocity is 
I co8^ a)j where a is the radius of the hemisphere. [Coll. Ex. 1904. 


Ex. 9. The centre C of a circular wheel is fixed and the rim is constrained to 
roll in a uniform manner on a perfectly rough horizontal plane so that the plane of 
the wheel makes a constant angle a with the vertical. Bound the circumference 
there is a uniform .smooth canal of very small section, and a heav;f particle which 
just fits the canal can slide freely along it under the action of gravity. If m be the 
particle, B the point where the wheel touches the plane, and d~i BCm, and if n he 
the angular rate at which B describes the circular trace on the horizontal plane, 

prove that = — cos o cos ^ - 712 cos* a cos^ ^-f const., where a is the radius of 

\dtj a I 

the wheel. [Annales de Gergonne, Tome xix. 


Ex. 10. A regular homogeneous prism, whose normal section is a regular polygon 
of n sides, the radius of the circumscribing circle being a, rolls down a perfectly 
rough inclined plane whose inclination to the horizon is a. If be the angular 
velocity just before the edge becomes the instantaneous axis, then 


o 

8 + cos - - 
2 w 

^ . TT 27r 

asm— 5 + 4 cos — 
n n 



g sin g 


8 +cos 


a sin - 6 + 4 oob 
n 


- 
n / 


367. The Principle of SimiUtude. What are the con¬ 
ditions necessary that two systems of particles which are initially 
geometrically similar should also be mechanically similar, i.e. that 
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the relative positions of the particles in one system after a time t 
should always be similar to the relative positions in the other 
system after another time t\ such that if bears to t a constant ratio ? 

In other words, a model is made of a machine, and is found to 
work satisfactorily, what are the conditions that a machine made 
according to the model should work as satisfactorily ? 

The principle of similitude was first enunciated by Newton in 
Prop. 32, Sec. vii. of the second book of the Principia. But the 
demonstration has been very much improved by M. Bertrand in 
Cahier xocxii. of the Journal de Vecole Pohjtechniqm. He derives 
the theorem from the principle of virtual work so as to avoid that 
necessity of considering the unknown reactions which enters into 
some other modes of proof. Since all the equations of motion 
rnay be deduced from the general principle of virtual work, that 
principle seems to afford the simplest method of investigating any 
general theorem in dynamics. 


368. Let {x, y, z) be the coordinates of any particle of mass m 
in one system referred to any rectangular axes fixed in space, and 
let (X, y, Z) be the resolved parts of the impressed forces on that 
particle. Let accented letters refer to corresponding quantities in 
the other system. 

Assuming that the reactions of the system are such as do not 
appear in the equations of virtual velocities (Art. 362), that principle 
supplies the two following equations: 

2 {(X — mot ) Sa? -}- &c.} = 0, 

2 — 7rix') hx 4- &c.| = 0. 

It is evident that one of these equations will be changed into 
the other if we put X' = XX, Y' — FY, &c., x =lxy y' — ly, &c., 
771 ^ fjim, &c., t' = rt, &c., where X, y., t are all constants, provided 
that /jil = Fri In two geo7netrically similar systems we have hat 
one ratio of similarity^ viz. that of the linear dimensions, but in two 
mechanically similar systems we have three other ratios, viz. that 
of the masses of the particles, that of the forces which act on them, 
and that of the times at which the systems are to be compared. 
It is clear that, if the relatio7i just established hold bet7veen these 
four ratios of similitude, the inotions of the hvo systems will be 
similar. 


Suppose then that the two systems are initially geometrically 
similar, that the masses of corresponding particles are proportional 
each to each, and that they begin to move in parallel directions 
with like motions and in proportional times, then they will continue 
to move with like motions and in proportional times provided 
the external acting forces in either system are proportional to 


mass X linear dimensions 
(time)* 


Since the resolved velocities of any 
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particle are , &c., it is? clear that in two similar systems 

the velocities of corresponding points at corresponding times are 

. , , linear dimensions ... , 

proportional to-time— -’ eliminate the time 

between these two relations, we may state, briefly, that the 
condition of similitude between two systems is that the acting 

. . . i.- 1 X X (velocity)® 

forces must be proportional to . 

linear dimensions 

369. On Models. M. Bertrand remarks that, in comparing 
the working of a model with that of a large machine, we must 
take care that all the forces bear their proper ratios. The weights 
of the several parts will vary as their masses. Hence we infer tliat 
the velocity of working the model must be made to be proportional 
to the square root of its linear dimensions. The times of describing 
corresponding arcs will also be in the same ratio. 

When the speeds of working the model and the large machine 
are thus related it is convenient to apply to them the terms 
“ corresponding velocities^ 

If there be any forces besides gravity which act on the model, 
these must bear the same ratio to the corresponding forces in the 
machine, if the model is to lie similar to the machine. If the 
model be made of the same material as the machine, the weights 
of the several parts will vary as the cubes of the linear dimensions. 
Hence the impressed forces must be made to vary as the cubes 
of the linear dimensions. For example, in the case of a model of 
a steam-engine, the pressure of the steam on the piston varies as 
the product of the area of the piston into the elastic force. Hence, 
the elastic force of the steam used must be proportional to the 
linear dimensions of the model. 

Supposing the impressed forces in the two systems to have, 
each to each, the proper ratio, it is easy to see, by forming the 
C(|uations of motion, that the mutual reactions between the parts 
of the system will, of themselves, assume the same ratio. Thus 
the equations obtained by resolution are linear and give the 
reactions their proper ratio to the forces. In the equations formed 
by taking moments, if the reactions, like the impressed forces, act 
at definite corresponding points in the two systems, each will be 
multiplied by an arm proportional to the linear dimensions of the 
system and the product must have the dimensions of ink^d^0ldt\ 
Thus in all the equations the reactions will have their proper 
ratios. 

To make this clear, let us examine some simple case of motion, 
say that discussed in Art. 162. The equations (1) show that bott 
the reaction R and the sliding friction pR vary as the product of 
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the mass by the linear dimensions divided by the square of the 
time. We see by Art. 161 that the friction-force F follows the 
same law. But by Art. 163 this is not the case with either the 
couple of rolling-friction or with the friction-force called into play 
by its action. The moment of the friction-couple is fmgy where f 
is a linear quantity which depends on the materials used but does 
not vary with the dimensions of the system. The ratio of this 
couple to mli^d varies inversely as the linear dimensions of the 
body and is greater in the model than in the machine. The 
magnitude of the friction-couple is so small that it is usually 
neglected (Art. 153), hut, when it is necessary to take account of 
it, its presence in the equations of motion may prevent some of the 
other reactions from obeying the law of similarity. 

If the resistance of the air is proportional to the product of the 
area exposed and the square of the velocity the resistance will bear 
the proper ratio in the model and in the machine. 

370. Bacamples. As an example, let us apply the principle to the case of a 
rigid body oscillating about a fixed axis under the action of gravity. That the 
motions of two pendulums may be similar they must describe equal angles, 
corresponding times are therefore proportional to the times of oscillation. Since 
the forces vary as the raas.s into gravity, we see that when a pendulum oscillates 
through a given angle, the square of the time of oscillation must vary as the ratio 
of the linear dimensions to gravity. 

As a second example consider the case of a particle describing an orbit round 
a centre of force whose attraction is equal to the product of the inverse square of 
the distance and some constant /x. The principle at once shows that the square of 
the periodic time must vary as the cube of the distance directly, and as fi inversely. 
This is Kepler’s third law. 

Ex. 3. Experiments are to be made on the deflection of a bridge 50 feet long 
and weighing 100 tons, when an engine weighing 20 tons passes with a velocity of 
40 miles per hour, by means of a model bridge 5 feet long and weighing 100 oz. 
Find the weight of the model engine, and if the model bridge be of such stiffness 
that its statical central deflection under the model engine be one4enth of the statical 
central deflection of the bridge due to the engine, show that the velocity of the model 
engine must be 18*55 feet per second. [Coll. Exam. 1887. 

371. Fronde's Uieorem. In Froude’s experiments to determine the resistance 
to ships, small models were used, the method being founded on the following rule. 
If the linear dimensions of a ship be n times those of the model, the mean densities 
being equal, and if at a speed V the measured resistance to the model be R, then at 
the corresponding speed, viz. Vyjn, the resistance to the ship will he Rn^. 

The ship and the model being similar, and of equal mean densities, the linear 
dimensions of the portions immersed are in the ratio : 1. The resistances to 
similar bodies in deep water are known to vary nearly as the squares of the velocities 
multiplied by the areas of the wetted surfaces, i,e. if the velocity of the ship is n' 
times that of the model, the resistances are in the ratio : 1. The resistances 
must be in the same ratio as the other corresponding forces, i.e. n^n'^=n^, Art. 369. 
Hence n'=^»Jn and the resistances are in the ratio : 1. 

This resistance is chiefly spent in making waves which continually travel away 
from the ship. Another but lesser cause of resistance is the friction between the 
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ship and the water. Both effects have here been roughly summed up in using the 
experimental law of resistance. 

372. Bavaxt^s thaorem. In the twenty-ninth volume of the Annales de 
Chimie (Paris 1825) Savart describes numerous experiments which he made on the 
notes sounded by similar vessels containing air. He thence deduced the following 
genersl law. When massest of air are contained in Uoo similar vessels, the number 
of vibrations in a given time [i.e. the pitch of the note sounded] is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the linear dimeiisions of the vessel. 

This theorem of Savart’s follows at once from the principle of similarity. Divide 
the similar vessels into corresponding elements, then the motions of these elements 

will be similar each to each if the forces vary as . But by Marriotte’s 

(time)-* 

law the force between two elements varies as the product of the area of contact 
into the density. Hence the times of oscillation of corresponding particles of air 
must vary as the linear dimensions of the vessel. 

The first person who gave a theoretical explanation of Savart’s law was Cauchy, 
who showed, in a MSmoire presented to the Acaderpy of Sciences in 1829, that it 
followed from the linearity of the equations of motion. He refers to the general 
equations of motion of an elastic body whose particles are but slightly displaced 
even though, the elasticity is different in different directions. These equations, 
which serve to determine the displacements (^, 17 , ^) of a particle in terms of the 
time t and the coordinates {x, y, z) of its undisturbed position, are of two kinds. 
One applies to all points of the interior of the elastic body and the other to all 
points on its surface. These are to be found in all treatises on elasticity. An 
inspection of the equations shows that they will continue to exist if we replace 
I , 77 , X, y, z, t by kx, xy, kz, Kt, where k is any constant, provided that 

we alter the accelerating forces in the ratio k to 1. Hence if the accelerating forces 
are zero, it is sufficient to increase the dimensions of the elastic body and the 
initial values of the displacements in the ratio 1 to in order that the general 
values of 77 , f and the durations of the vibrations may vary in the same ratio. 
Hence we deduce Cauchy’s extension of Savart’s law, viz., if we measure the pitch 
of the note given by a body, a plate or an elastic rod, by the number of vibrations 
produced in a unit of time, the pitch will vary inversely as the linear dimensions of 
the body, plate, or rod, supposing all its dimensions altered in a given ratio. 

373. Theory of Dimensions. These results may be also 
deduced from the theory of dimensions. Following the notation 
of Art. 332, a force F is measured by riKpxIdf^. We may then 
state the general principle, that all dynamical equations must be 
such that the dimensions of the terms added together are the same 
in space, time and mass, the difnensions of force being taken to he 
mass. space 
{timef 

To show how the principle may be used let us apply it to the 
case of a simple pendulum of length I, oscillating through a given 
angle a, under the action of gravity. Let m be the mass of the 
particle, F the moving force of gravity, then the time r of oscilla¬ 
tion can be a function of F, I, m and a only. Let this function be 
expanded in a series of powers of F, I and m. Thus 

T « ^AFH^wr, 
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where A, being a function of a only, is a number. Since r is 
of no dimensions in space, we have jo 4 - ^ = 0. Also r is of one 
dimension in time, — 2p= 1. Finally r is of no dimensions in 
mass; p + r = 0. Hence = — = and since p, q, r 

have each only one value, there is but one term in the series. 

We infer that in any simple pendulum r = A ^ where A is 

an undetermined number. See also Art. 370. 


Ex. 1. A particle moves from rest towards a centre of force, whose attraction 
varies as the distance, in a medium resistinfi: as the velocity, show by the theory of 
dimensions that the time of reaching the centre of force is independent of the 
initial position of the particle. 

Ex. 2. A particle moves from rest in vacuo towards a centre of force whose 
attraction varies inversely as the power of the distance, show that the time of 
reaching the centre of force varies as the 1)*^^ power of the initial distance of 

the particle. 

374. Imaginary Time. The equations of motion of a system are changed 
into those of a similar system by multiplying the forces, lengths, masses and times 
by the constants E, ya, r, where ijlI^Ft^. The systems however may present only 
an analytical similarity, for if F were negative, and /a, I positive, the ratio of the 
corresponding times would be imaginary. The change of sign of F i&, of course, 
equivalent to reversing the directions of all the impressed forces. 

Let 08 suppose that the two similar systems are such that Z = l, fc=l and only 
so far differ that the impressed forces A', X\ &c. are equal and opposite and in con¬ 
sequence t'/t— ^\/(- 1), Art, 368. It follows that the same system can have two 
conjugate motions with opposite forces such that in one (x^ y, &c.) are the same 
functions of t that {x\ y\ &c.) in the other are of t'. The initial positions are the 
same in the two cases, and if v — dxfdty v' — dx'jdV are any corresponding velocities, 
their ratio =f\/( ~ 1). W© also evidently have dx'ldt — dxfdt. Hence we arrive 
at the following theorem. A system of material points^ subject to constraints which 
are independent of the time and under the action of forces which depend only on the 
position of the several points, being given; the integrals of the differential equations 
remain real if we replace t by t »J(~ 1) and the resolved initial velocities v^, Vy, 
of any particle by ~Vy^^(~l), -Vy^{-X), the initial positions being 

the same. The equations thus obtained are those of a new movement which the same 
material particles would take if acted on by forces equal and opposite to those which 
produced the first motion, the initial values of the coordinates and their velocities 
being the same in the two cases. Appell, On an interpretation of the imaginary values 
of the time ; Comptes llendus, Vol. 87,1878, page 1074. Painlev6, Lec^ons sur VinU- 
gration des Equations diffirentielles de la M^canique, 1895, page 226. 


374 a. These considerations will sometimes enable us to find an interpretation 
for an analytical result which gives an imaginary value for the time. This will be 
made clear by an elementary example. Let 6 be the angle a simple pendulum, 
suspended from O, makes with the downward vertical BOA, and let the pendulum 
start from rest at an angle $~a. Since dB/dt is initially negative the time of 
moving from B = a to B = B is given by 



_ -dB _ 

2 (sin* - sin* ^B) 



-du 
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where sin = M sin ^a, #c = 8in and all the radicals are positive. Put 

P du f 1 /k du 

^ ~J 1 

The times of arrival at the lowest and highest points of the circular path (starting 
in each case from rest) are found by writing 0 = 0, 0 = ir, that is m = 0, u==1Jk 
respectively. These times are therefore given by 

e,^f=A-V(-l). 

The latter time is imaginary, showing that under the given circumstances the bob 
of the pendulum does not reach the highest point. We find an interpretation 
of the value of by reversing the impressed forces. When we have written - g 
for g let t/, be the corresponding valiies of t,, fgj is now imaginary and 

tj' becomes real. Thus the real path of the pendulum in either motion corresponds 
to the imaginary path in the conjugate motion. 


If the time i is counted from the instant at which the bob passes the lowest 


point (gravity acting downwards), the motion is given by jt = sn 



The two 


periods of this elliptic function are AK and 2K' and these respectively 

determine the two times and This example is discussed by both Appell and 
Painlev^ but in different ways. 


375. ClansiiiB^ theory of atationary motion. To determine the mean vis 
viva of a system of material points in stationary motion. Clausius, Phil. Mag.^ 
August, 1870. 

By stationary motion is meant any motion in which the points do not continually 
move further and further from their original position, and the velocities do not 
alter continuously in the same direction, but the points move within a limited 
space and the velocities only fluctuate within certain limits. Of this nature are all 
periodic motions, such as those of the planets about the sun, and the vibrations of 
elastic bodies, and further, such irregular motions as are attributed to the atoms 
and molecules of a body in order to explain its heat. 


Let X, y, z be the coordinates of any particle in the system and let its mass 
be m. Let X, Y, Z be the components of the forces on this particle. Then 

m ^~X. We have by simple differentiation (Arts. 286, 286 6), 


and therefore 


^ (x^) 


( 




dx\^ 1 „ m d2 (xA 


2 \ / 


Let this equation be integrated with regard to the time from 0 to t and let the 
integral be divided by t, we thereby obtain 

in which the application of the suffix zero to any quantity implies that the initial 
value of that quantity is to be taken. 


The left-hand side of this equation and the first term on the right-hand side are 

evidently the mean values of ^ during the time t. For a periodic 

motion the duration of a period may be taken for the time t ; but for irregular 
motions (and if we please for periodic ones also) we have only to consider that the 
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time in proportion to the times during which the point moves in the same direc- 
tion in respect of any one of the directions of coordinates, is very great, so that in 
the course of the time t many changes of motion have taken place, and the above 
expressions of the mean values have become sufficiently constant. The last term 
of the equation, which has its factor included in square brackets, becomes, when 
the time is periodic, equal to zero at the end of each period. When the motion is 
not periodic, but irregularly varying, the factor in brackets does not so regularly 
become zero, yet its value cannot continually increase with the time, but can only 
fluctuate within certain limits; and the divisor t, by which the term is affected, 
must accordingly cause the term to become vanishingly small for very great values 
of t. The same reasoning will apply to the motions parallel to the other coordinates. 
Hence adding together our results for each particle, we have, if v be the velocity of 
the particle m, mean ^ _ mean IX (Xx -{-Yy + Zz). 

The mean value of the expressions - ^ 2 (Xar + Yy -f Zz) has been called by Clausius 
the virial of the system. His theorem may therefore be stated thus, the mean semi- 
vis viva of the system is equal to its virial. 

376. To apply this theorem to the kinetic theory of heat we premise that every 
body is to be regarded as a system of particles in motion. So far as this proposition 
is concerned, the particles may describe paths of any kind, and any particle may 
pass as close as we please to another. But, as no account of impacts has here 
been considered, we must either suppose the particles to be restrained from actual 
contact by strong repulsive forces at close quarters, or (which amounts to the same 
thing) suppose the particles to be perfectly elastic, so that the total vis viva is 
unaltered by the impacts. 

The forces which act on the system consist in general of two parts. In the 
first place, the elements of the body exert on each other attractive or repulsive 
forces, and, secondly, forces may act on the system from without. The virial will 
therefore consist of two parts, which are called the internal and external virials. It 
has just been shown that the mean semi-xns viva is equal to the sum of these two 
parts. 

If <f> (r) be the law of repulsion between two particles whose masses are wi and m', 

we have Xx + X'x' = - 0 (r) — x-(f> (r) —— a:' = 0 (r) -—— . And, since for the 

two other coordinates corresponding equations may be formed, we have for the 
internal virial - ^ 2 {Xx +Yy + Zz)= - 2^r0 (r), where 2 implies summation for the 
particles taken two and two together. 

Let the volume be increased, the system remaining similar to itself. Every r is 
now increased so that dr=/3r, where /3 is an infinitely small quantity. If W be the 
work of the internal repulsions, we have dW='Z<f> (r) /9r. If V be the volume of the 

dW 

body, dV=B^V. Hence - 2ir0 (r) = - f F ^ . This supplies another expression 

for the internal virial, if we understand W to represent the mean work. 

As to the external forces, in the case most frequently to be considered the 
body is acted on by a uniform pressure normal to the surface. If p be this pres¬ 
sure, dc an element of the surface, I the cosine of the angle the normal makes with 

the axis of -^XXx—^ jxpldcr = ^jjxdydz. If F be the volume of the body 

this is JpF, and therefore the whole external virial is |pF. 

Let us suppose that a gas is composed of particles (such as those here described) 
each in motion, but not acting on each other, and equally distributed throughout 
the containing vessel. It follows from this proposition that iSmv^=^pV. Hence 
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the resulting continuous pressure p produced by their impacts on the containing 
surface, when referred to a unit of area, is equal to one-third of the vis viva of the 
particles which occupy any unit of volume. 

The reader who is interested in these matters is referred to Applications of 
dynamics to physics and chemisti'y by Prof. J. J. Thomson, 1888. 

Ex. Show that the virial of a system of forces is independent of the origin and 
the directions of the axes, supposed rectangular. 

The first result is clear, since in stationary motion SA"=0, &c. The second 
follows from the equality Xx-^ Yy + Zz = Rp^ where II is the resultant of X, T, Z, 
and p is the projection of the radius vector on the direction of R. 

General Theorems on Impulses, 

377. General equation of virtual work. Let {x, y, z) 

be the coordinates of any particle m, and {X, F, Z) the resolved 
parts in the directions of the axes of the impulses which act on 
that particle. Let {Uy v, w), {u\ v\ w') be the resolved parts of 
the velocity of the particle in the same directions just before and 
just after the impulse. 

The momenta m (u ~ u)y m (v — v)y m (to — w)^ being reversed 
for every particle, will be in equilibrium with the impulsive forces. 
Hence by the principle of virtual work we have 
Sm [{u' — v)hy A-(w — w) 8.^} = S (Sir -h F8y + Zhz)y 

where hxy Sz are any small arbitrary displacements of the par¬ 
ticle m consistent with the geometrical conditions of the system. 

This is the general equation of virtual work, and it will be 
seen further on that the subsequent motion of the system may 
be deduced from it. At present we are only concerned with such 
general properties of the motion as may be deduced from this 
equation by a proper choice of the arbitrary displacement. 

378. Camot^i first theorem. Let us first suppose that 

the only impulsive forces are those produced by the actions and 
reactions of the bodies forming the system. (For example, two 
bodies may impinge on each other, or two points may be suddenly 
connected together by an inelastic string.) Then these mutual 
actions and reactions are in equilibrium, and the sum of their 
virtual works is zero for all displacements which do not 
alter the distance apart of the particles acting on each other. 
Suppose the bodies impinging to be inelastic, then jiost after the 
impact the points of the two bodies which impinge have no 
velocity of separation normal to the common surface of the bodies. 
If therefore we take as our arbitrary displacement the actual 
displacement of the system during the time dt just after the 
impact, the sum of the virtual works of the impulses will be 
zero. Hence, writing hx^u'hty = we have 

Sm [(z/" — 2 ^) w' -h {v* — v) v' 4* {w' — w) w^] = 0. 

. •. Sm (-f w'^) = 2m {uu^ 4- w' + ww'y 
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This may be put into the form 

{v!'^ -f y'® 4- W®) — Sm {u^ + + w*) 

= — Sm \{u! — w)® + {v - v)® -f (w/ — wf]. 
Therefore in the impact of inelastic bodies vis viva is always lost 
This is the first part of (Jarnot’s general Theorem. 

379. Generalization of Carnot’s theorem. It should be 
noticed that Carnot’s demonstration applies, not exclusively to 
collisions but, to all impulses which do not appear in the equation 
of virtual work as applied to the subsequent displacement. Let 
a system he moving in any way, and let us suddenly introduce 
some new restraints or geometrical relations by which some of the 
particles are compelled to take new courses. The impulses which 
produce this change of motion are of the nature of reactions, and 
are such that in the subsequent motion their virtual works are 
zero. It therefore follows that vis viva is lost and that the amount 
of vis viva lost is equal to the vis viva of the relative motion. This 
is sometimes called Bertrand’s Theorem. 

380. Carnot’s second theorem. Let us next suppose that 
an explosion takes place in any body of the system. Then, just 
before the impulse, any two particles about to separate are moving 
so that the virtual works of their mutual actions are equal and 
opposite, but just after the explosion this may not be the case. 
Hence wo now put Sx = u8t, dy — vBt, Ss = wSt and we have from 
the equation of virtual moments 

Xm [(w' — u) u + (v' —v)v ■i' (w' — w) w] — 0. 

This may be put into the form 

Xrn {u'^ -f v'^ + w'‘^) — Xm {u^ •+• + wf^) 

= Xm {(w' — -f- (v — vy -f {w — -m;)-). 

Therefore in cases of explosion vis viva is always gained. This is 
the second part of Carnot’s Theorem, 

Thirdly, let the bodies of the sy.stem be perfectly elastic. If 
two elastic bodies impinge, the whole action consists of two parts, 
a force of compression as if the bodies were inelastic, and a force 
of restitution of the nature of an explosion. The circumstances of 
these two forces are equal and opposite to each other. Hence the 
vis viva lost in compression is exactly balanced by the vis viva 
gained in the restitution. This is the last part of Carnot’s Theorem. 

381. As an example of Carnot’s theorem let us Solve the problem of the Ballistic 
pendulum already considered in Art. 124. 

Before the impact, the pendulum is at rest and the ball has a velocity v ; the 
vis viva is therefore mv®. After the impact the pendulum and ball move together, 
and the vis viva is (M/c'-' + mi*) w®. To find the vis viva of the relative motion we 
notice (1) that the velocity of the ball has been changed from v to ita and its 
direction has been turned through an angle the vis viva of its relative motion is 
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therefore m + - 2/wi? cos ^), (2) the angular velocity of the pendulum has been 

changed from zero to w, the vis viva of the relative motion is We thus 

have by Carnot’s theorem 

mr* - (Mk*^ 4- mi ®) = m (t ‘^ur + ~ 2/a>i> cos /3) + 

This reduces to wi’i cos+w and determines the initial motion after 
the impact. A simplified form of this application of Carnot’s theorem is given by 
M. Appell in his Micanique 1896. 

382. Three forms of the equation of virtual work. Let 

ns now resume the general equation of virtual work for a system 
in motion acted on by any impulses. We liave already seen 
that there are two displacements, either of which we may with 
advantage choose as our arbitrary displacement. One of these 
coincides with the motion just before, and the other with the 
motion just after, the action of the impulses. These e(|uations 
may be written 

[{iL — It) u + {v — y) 4- {w — w) w j = S {Xu -f Yv -^Zw ), 

'Em }(a' — u) u -f- {v —v)v-\- {w — w) w] = S {Xu! -f Yv' -¥Zu/). 

On the left-hand side of these equations (m, v, w), (u\ v\ w') are the resolved 
parts of the velocities of the particle whose mass is m (Art. 677). On the right-hand 
sides they represent the resolved parts of the velocities of the point of application 
of the impulse whose components are A, T, Z. 

Besides these there is a great variety of motions which are 
geometrically possible. Let (u", v\ w') be the components of 
the velocity of the typical particle m for any one of these possible 
motions. Then we may write hx = u'ht, By = v"Bty Bz = w'Bt, and 
we obtain 

[{u - u) u" + {v' ~ v) v" + {w' ~ tv) = S {Xu" -f Ft/' + Zw"), 
This equation of course includes the two former as special cases. 

This possible motion might have been produced from the initial 
state by the application of proper impulses. Let these be repre¬ 
sented by X\ Y\ Z', Then with these forces the state (u"yv'\ w") 
becomes the actual subsequent motion, and oiir former subsequent 
motion becomes a mere variation from this. Thus we may write 
down three more equations, obtained from these by interchanging 
{u\ V y w) with {u"y v"y w") and (X, F, Z) with (X', F', Z'). 

By comparing these equations we may deduce several general 
theorems. 

388. A oonTenlent Ifotation. Let 2T be the initial vis viva of the system. 
Let 27’' be the vis viva after the application of a set of impulses which we shall 
designate as the set Ay and let the resulting motion be called the motion A, Let 
2T" be the vis viva of any possible variation of this motion which we shall call the 
motion By and let the forces which produce it be called the forces B, We shall 
want to use also the vis viva of the relative motion of any two of these. Thus, 
taking the two first and expressing the vis viva of the relative motion by , we 
have = Zm J (u' - uf + (v' - 1 ?)* + (w' - w)'^} 

= 22’' + 2r~22wi (uu' + vv' A‘WW*)y 
(wu'-hru'4-r-hT'~i?oi. 
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Similarly if we call the vires vivee of the other relative motions and , we 
have Sm (uu'* + vr" -H ww”) = T + T- JR 02 » 

Swi (uV' + t?'v"-f wV') = r'+ 7'" -Rjj. 

Thus the accents of the T’s on the right-hand side and the suffixes of the 
correspond in all three equations to the accents on the left-hand side. 

The three equations deduced from the principle of virtual work in Art. 3B2 
may therefore be written 

T' ~ r-7?oi = vir. wk. of forces A in initial motion, 

T' - T wk. of forces A in motion A, 

T' - T ~ R^^->rR^i = v\v. wk. of forces A in motion B, 
where the divisor dt on the ri<.!:ht-hand side has been dropped for the sake of 
brevity. Or we may say that the right-hand sides express the rates at which the 
forces A are doing work in the respective motions. Or again, the right-hand sides 
express the sums of the products obtained by multiplying each force by the 
velocity of its point of application resolved in the direction of the force, for the 
particular motion concerned. 

384. Change of vie viva due to impulses. If we add 

together the two equations of Art. 382, viz. 

{u' — 'u)ic -f ... = 'IXii -f ..., 

Sru {ii — «) e^' 4*... == 2X-f ..., 
we have 2m— u-) + ... = 2A (u + ujA- .... 

Since the left-hand side is the difference between the vis viva 
before and tljat after the application of the impulses, we have the 
following theorem. If any impulses act on a system in motiony the 
change in the semi-vis viva is equal to the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying each impid.se by the mean of the velocities 
of its point of application just before and just after the action of the 
impidsey both velocities being resolved in the direction of that impulse. 
].)itferent proofs of this theorem for the case of a single body have 
been given in Arts. 172, 192, 346. 

385. Vis viva of the relative motion. If we take the 
difference of the two equations of Art. 382, viz. 

(ii -~u)u -f ... = %Xu -f ..., 

2m (?// — u)u A- ... = XXu' 4-..., 
we have 2m (u' — uf 4-... == 2A (w — ?i) -j-_ 

Hence, if any impulses act on a system in motioiiy the semi- 
vis viva of the relative motion is equal to the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying each impulse by half the excess of the 
resolved velocity of its point of application just after over that 
just before the impulsey both velocities being resolved in the direction 
of that impulse. 

386. Two cases of impact present themselves for consideration, 
(1) we may imagine certain points of the system to be suddenly 
seized and made to move with given velocitic'^ in some prescribed 

20 
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luauiier, as in Art, 288, (2) we may suppose that given impulses 
act at certain points, as in Art. 306. In the f(jrrner case the 
resulting displacements of the points of application of the impulses 
A, F, Z are given, the impulses being unknown. In the latter 
the impulses A, F, Z are given, but the displacements of the 
points of application are unknown. Or, again, in the first case 
the constraints are given, in the second the impulses are given. 
Let us consider these in order. 

Let the displacement of the point of application of each impulse 
he given. 

Let us give the system two different virtual displacements 
both consistent with the prescribed conditions. Let one of these 
be along the actual motion, then 

'Ini {it — ii) w' + .,. = ^Xu -t-... . 

Here on the right-hand side if v\ lu are proportional to the 
prescribed displacements of the points of application of the 
impulses and on the left-hand side Uy v, w' are proportional to 
the actual displacements of the particle m. 

Let the second displacement be along any geometrically 
possible motion of the system, then 

'S.m(u — u )... = 2Ai^'+ 

where w", v", w" are the resolved velocities of the particle m in 
this hypothetical motion. 

The multipliers of A^, F, Z on the right-hand side are the 
same as before, because the motions of the points of application 
are prescribed. We therefore have 

2 m (u' — w) w' -h ... = 2m (u — 2 ^) 1 ^" H-...; 

2 m {u —uf2 m {u" — uf — 2m (u" — uf+ 

Each of these summations is the vis viva of a relative motion. 
Representing them by 2i2oi» 2 jBi2 , 2Rq2 (Art. 383) we have 

^01 “f" ^12 ~ Ro2» 

It immediately follows that iJo 2 is greater than Uq^. Hence, if 
any impulsive forces act on a system in motiony the displacements of 
the points of application in the time dt being prescribedy the actual 
motion is such that the vis viva of the relcUive motiony before and 
afieVy is less than if the system took any other coui'se. 

387. Kelvin^s theorem. If the system start from rest, 
the velocities represented by u, v, w are zero. We therefore have, 
as in the last article, 

Xmu'- = ^mu'u" + ...; 

2 m 2 ^'*-f-... -h 2m {u"' — ... = -P .... 

If (as in Art. 383) we represent the vis viva of the actual 
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motion after impact by that of the hypothetical motion by 
27" and that of the relative motion by 2 i?i 2 , this equation becomes 

Let a system he at rest and he set in motion hy jerks or impulses 
at given points, so that the motions of these points are prescribed, 
then the vis viva of the subsequent motion is less than that of any 
other hypothetical motion of the system in which these points have 
the prescribed motions, i^atural Philosophy by Thomson and 
Tait, Art. 312. 

388. Let the impulses be given. Consider two geometrically 
possible motions of the system. Let one of these be the actual 
motion in which u\ v\ w' are the resolved velocities of the particle 
m, and let the second be any other motion, such that we can compel 
the system to take that motion by introducing the proper friction-, 
less constraints. For instance each particle may be constrained 
to move in any direction (geometrically possible) by attaching it, 
like a bead, to a smooth wire. Let u \ v\ w" represent the resolved 
velocities of the particle m in this motion. 

Supposing the system to have the first motion, let us give it a 
virtual displacement along the second, then 

2 m {u — w) -f ... = 2Jfw" + 

Supposing the system to have the second motion, and that the 
work of the constraining reactions is zero, Art. 362, we have 

2m {u" ^u)u" ^ tXu '-h ...; 

.*. 2m {u — w) -h ... = 2m (u" — u) 16" 4-; 

. *. 2m {u — u*'y -f ... 4- Xmu'^^ 4 - ... = 2mi6'^ 4- ..., 

Representing the vis viva of the actual motion after impact by 
27', that of the hypothetical motion by 27" and that of the 
relative motion by this equation gives 

It follows that 7' is greater than 7". Suppose a system in 
motion to be acted on hy any impulses, the vis viva of the subsequent 
motion is greater than if the system were subjected to any additional 
constraints and acted on by the same impulses. We thus arrive at 
a theorem of Lagrange generalized first by Jlelaunay in Liouville’s 
Journal, Vol. V., and afterwards by Bertrand in his notes to the 
Mdcanique Analytique, See Art. 379. 

Comparing Kelvin s and Bertrand’s theorems we perceive that, 
when the motions of the points of application of the impulses are 
given, the subsequent motion may be found by making the vis viva 
a minimum, but, when the impulses are given, the subsequent 
motion may be found by introducing some constraints and making 
the vis viva a maanmum. 


20—2 
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S88a. Bxamplaa. To understand these two principles properly we should 
examine their application to some simple cases of motion. 


Ex. 1. A body at rest having one point O fixed is struck by a given impulse; 
find the resulting motion. See Art. 308 and Art. 310. 

Let L, M, N be the given components of the impulse about the principal axes 
at 0. Then, if the body begin to turn about an axis fixed in space whose direction- 
cosines are (I, m, ?i), the angular velocity o) is found by Art. 89 from 

-f- Cvf) w = Ul -f- Him -i- 71. 

To find the axis about which the body begins to turn when free, we must by 
Lagrange’s Theorem make the vis viva a maximum. That is, we have 
(A V -h Bm~ + Cn^) maximum. 

We have also the condition r^-l- 77 i‘-^ + i. 


Treating these three equations in the usual manner indicated in the differential 


calculus, we find 


AI _ Bm _ Cn 
L~1I ~~N ' 


These equations determine the direction-cosines of the axis about which the body 
begins to turn. 


Ex. 2. Four equal rods at rest are joined together by smooth hinges so as to 
form a rhombus A BCD, the angle at A being 60°. Apply Kelvin’s theorem to 
show that if the corner A is suddenly moved with velocity V along the diagonal 
CA, the initial angular velocity of any rod is SVIla where 2a is the length of 
any rod. 

If the angle at A is 26, and w the angular velocity of any rod, the vis viva is 
F^4-8I’awfiin lOa’-^w-sin*^ +2a-cos* 2/1:2a>2. 

Equating to zero the differential coefficient with regard to w, we obtain the initial 
value of w, which reduces to the given result when 2^ = 60°. 


Ex. 3. A body is in motion with a point O fixed in space. Suddenly a straight 
line OC fixed in the body is made to move round 0 in a given manner; find the 
motion, Art. 293. 

Let the instantaneous position of OC be the axis of z. Let the previous motion 
of the body be given by the angular velocities 0 ) 2 , prescribed motion 

of OC by the angular velocities 6, <p, about the axes of x and y. Let 0 be the 
required angular velocity of the body about Oz, The vis viva of the relative 
motion, before and after, is 

A ~ u}y)~ + B {<f> - Wo)* -f C (12 - w;{)* - 2Z) (<p ~ W2) (12 - W3) - 2E (^ - Wj) (12 - W3) 

— 2F {$ — wj) {<f> - W2). 

This is to be made a minimum by Art. 386. Differentiating with regard to 12, 

C (12 - W 3 ) - D (0 - W.J -E (6- wj) = 0. 

This equation expresses the fact that the angular momentum about OC is unaltered. 

Ex. 4. A rod AB at rest is acted on by an impulse F perpendicularly to its length 
at tlie extremity A, and that extremity begins to move with a velocity/. Find the 
l»oint O in AB about which the rod will begin to turn (1) when F is given and 
(2) when f is given. If .-10 = .r, show that both Kelvin’s theorem and Bertrand’s 
theorem require the same function of x to be made a minimum. 

Ex. 0 . A system is moving in any manner. A blow is given at any point per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of motion of that point. Prove that the vis viva U 
increased. 
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This follows from the first of the equations in Art. 388; for the virtual work of 
this force (there called A) vanishes in the initial motion. Hence r'= T + J^oi* 

Ex. 6. A system at rest, if acted on by two different sets of impulses called 
A and will take two different motions. Prove that the sum of the virtual 
works of the forces A for displacements represented by the velocities in the 
motion B is equal to the sum of virtual works of the forces B for displacements 
represented by the velocities in the motion A. See Art. 383. 

Ex. 7. Two equal uniform rods AB^ BCy smoothly jointed at B, and each 
of mass VI, lie making; an angle a with one another on a horizontal table, and pass 
at their middle points through smooth fixed rings. To the free end A is given 
a velocity v in a direction towards and perpendicular to BC. Prove that the 
kinetic energy of the motion is ^ (2 - cos o cos 3a) and that it is greater by 

^mr®co8^2a than it would be if there were no ring on BC. [Use Kelvin’s theorem.] 

[Math. Tripos, 1904. 

389. Imperfectly elastic and roush bodies. When two bodies of an 
imperfectly elastic and rough system impinge on each other, we may deduce from 
the equations of Art. 382 some extensions of Carnot’s theorems. 

Let (uvw) (u'v'w^) be the resolved velocities of a particle vi just before 

the impact begins, at the moment of greatest compression, and just after the con¬ 
clusion of the impact. Let the vis viva of the system at these epochs be represented 
by the symbols 2T, 2T\ 2T'\ Let the vis viva of the relative motion at any two 
of these epochs be represented by 2 iij 2 , 2 JRo 2 . 

If the bodies impinging are perfectly smooth we have by the same reasoning as in 

Arts. 378 and 380 -w)u'-f-<fec.[=0.•..(1), 

Sm { {ii" - u) u' + <fec.} = 0.(2). 

Since the whole impulse between the two bodies boars to the impulse up to the 
moment of greatest compression the ratio 1 -h e : 1, we may deduce from Art. 382 the 
two following equations 

2m { (u" -n)u -f &c. } = (1 -f <?) 2m {(u' - ?/) u + &c. } .(3), 

2m { {u" - u) u" + &c.} = (1 -I- c) 2m {(u' ~ u) u" -f &o.} .(4). 

The left-hand side of either of these equations, after multiplication by dt, is equal 
to the virtual work of the whole impulse, and the summation on the right-hand 
side, after multiplication by dt, is equal to the virtual work of the impulse 
of compression. These are taken for the same displacement and are therefore in 
the ratio 1-f r : 1. In the first equation the displacement chosen is the actual 
displacement just before impact. In the second equation the displacement chosen 
is that just after impact. These are both consistent with the geometrical conditions. 
The above four equations may be conveniently expressed in the forms 


.(5), 

T"-T' = Ry, .( 6 ), 

T" - T' (1 -H c)-f er=- (1 + «) ^01 .(7), 

2’" _ T' (14- == eRo2 - (1 + «) ^12 .(Q)- 

If we eliminate the JR’s from these equations, we find 

T"-T'= -c^{T'-T) .(9); 

thus the gain of vis viva due to restitutum or explosion is into the loss of vis viva 
due to compression. 

If we eliminate the T’s, we find ^ .(10). 

(1 + c)^ 

If we eliminate T\ Roii I2i2» we find T"-T= .(Il)» 

1 + c 


which may be regarded as an extension of Carnot’s third theorem in Art. 380. 
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Suppose next that the bodies impinging are roughs and elide on each other during 
the whole impact, the friction acting always in the same direction. The friction 
now bears a constant ratio to the normal pressure throughout the impact. The 
equations (3) and (4) hold as before. The separate equations (1) and (2) no longer 
hold, but instead we may form the single equation 

{(«" - n) m' + &c.} = (1 + 2w j(w' - ») a'-f Ac.} .(12), 

by the same reasoning as in equations (3) and (4). The equation (12) may be 

expressed in the form T" - T'(l + e) + cr=jRj2+«i?oi.(l^)- 

Joining (13) to (7) and (B) we have three equations connecting the six quantities 
T, T', T", We easily find 




.(14). 


_Rv^_T" -T ' {\^e)-^eT 
e^ e{l + e) 

We may deduce from these equations the following theorem. When one body of 
a system impinges on another, the three states of motion {viz. that just before, that 
just after, and that at the moment of greatest compression) are so related that the 
vis viva of the relative motion of any two hears to the vis viva of the relative motion 
of any other two a ratio which depends only on the coefficient of elasticity. 


Let us suppose a system to be acted on by an impulsive force whose direction 
in space remains unchanged during its time of action. A theorem similar to that 
just enunciated applies to any three epochs in the time of action of this impulse, 
provided these epochs are such that the whole impulse exerted in the interval from 
the first epoch to the second bears a known ratio (say 1 : c) to the whole impulse 
exerted in the interval from the second to the third. 


Kepresenting the vires vivie of the system at the three epochs by 27', 2T', 2T" as 
before, and the vires vivas of the relative motions by 2 - 1^02 > 2 ^ 12 » notice 

that the equations (3), (4) and (12) apply to the motions of the system at the three 
epochs. The equation (14) will therefore give the same relations as before between 
the six quantities T, 2", T", R^,, R^^. 

We may obtain an easy proof of this theorem by combining the results of Arts. 
385, 386 with Art. 313. Let A" be an impulse, and let the axis of x be taken 
parallel to its direction. By Art. 385 the vis viva of the relative motion before and 
after the impulse is proportional to X{u' -u). But, by Art. 313, u' -u is a linear 
function of X, and vanishes with X. It is therefore proportionah to X. The vis 
viva of the relative motion is therefore proportional to It immediately follows 
that Rq 2 , Jfj 2 are proportional to 1, (l + «)®, e^. 

The remaining part of the theorem follows from Art. 386. Letting X now 
represent the impulse from the first to the second epoch, we have 
T' - r=4X (tt' + tt), T"-T' = iXe {u" + m'). 

It easily follows that T" - T' - e { 2" ~T) — \ Xe {u” - u). 

Since the right-hand side of this equation is + 

remaining part of equation (14) has been proved. 

When two elastic systems impinge on each other, the theorems contained in 
equation (14) are true for the impulse on each system. They therefore follow by 
simple addition for the two impinging systems regarded as one. 


390. Oanss' measure of tlie ^'eonatraint.'' The expression, called 2R in 
the previous articles, which represents the vis viva of the relative motion, has 
been interpreted by Gauss in another manner. Let the particles m^, Ac. of 
a system just before the action of any impulses occupy positions which we shall 
call pj, P 2 , Ac. Let us suppose that the particles if free would under the action 
of these impulses and their previous momenta acquire such velocities that in the 
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time dt subsequent to the impulses they would describe the small spaces P 29 'iy 
&c. But if the particles were constrained in any manner consistent with the 
geometrical conditions which hold just before the action of the impulses, let ns 
suppose that they would under the same impulses and their previous momenta 
describe in the time dt subsequent to the impulses the small epaces^iir,, p^^-iy <fec. 
Then the spaces Ac. may be called the deviations from free motion due 

to the constraints. The sum 'Eni{qry^ is called the “constraint.” 

391. We may also measure the constraint by the ratio of this sum to (dt)^. 
We then take p^q ^, <fec. p^r ^, (fee. to represent, not the displacements in the time dt, 
but the velocities of the particles just after the action of the forces in the two cases 
in which the particles are free or constrained. Referring to D’Alembert’s principle 
in Art. 67, we see that pq represents the resultant of the previous velocity and of 
the velocity generated by the impressed force on the typical particle m, while qr 
represents the velocity generated by the molecular forces*. 

If we suppose that the lengths gr, &c, represent velocities and not displace¬ 
ments, let (yx, w) be the components of pq in any motion, and {u\ v\ w') the 
components of pr in any other motion ; then 

2m (qr)‘^ = 2m { {u' ~ u)- + (v' - v)'^ (w' - 

measures the “constraint” from one motion to the other. This is precisely what 
we have represented by the symbol 2R, with suffixes to define the two motions 
compared. 

392. OausB^ principle of least constraint. Suppose a system of particles in 

motion and constrained in any given manner to be acted on by any given set of 
impulses. Let 27’' be the vis viva of the subsequent motion. This is the actual 
motion taken by the system. Let us now suppose that the particles were forced 
to take some hypothetical motion consistent with the geometrical conditions by 
introducing some further constraints. Let 2T" be the subsequent vis viva in this 
hypothetical motion. Thirdly, let us suppose that all constraints were removed so 
that the particles were acted on solely by the given set of impulses. Let 27”" be 
the subsequent vis viva in this free motion. Let 27’ be the initial vis viva common 
to all the motions. Let 2Ri2> 2Ri3, 27^23 vires viva? of the relative motions 

of the first, second and third subsequent motions as denoted by the suffixes. 

By Bertrand’s theorem, since the hypothetical motion is more constrained than 
the actual motion, we have = 7’" -f 


* Gauss’ proof of the principle is nearly as follows. By D’Alembert’s principle 
the particles <fec., if placed in the positions r^, ro, <fec., would be in equilibrium 

under the action of these molecular forces alone. Let us apply the principle of 
virtual work, and displace the system so that the typical particle m describes 
a space rp, making an angle <p with the direction rq of the molecular force on w. 
Then since the product m (rq) measures the molecular force on m, we have 

2w (rq) (rp cos 0) = 0. 

But qp^ — qr^ -P rp^ - 2qr . rp cos 0. 

Hence we easily find 2w {gp)2= 2w (qr)^ + 2m (rp)2. 

In the actual motion the particles move from pi, &c. to ri, &c. and the “con¬ 
straint ” is 2m (qr)^. If the particles had been forced to take any other hypothetical 
courses, by which they were brought into the positions pj, <fec., the “constraint” 
would be Xm(qp)^, Gauss’ principle asserts that the former is always less than 
the latter. 
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Also, since each of these is more constrained than the free motion, 

Hence we have = R^^ -f . 

Therefore is always greater than It follows that the motion which the 

system actually takes when subject to any impulses is such that the “constraint” 
from the free motion is less than if the system took any other motion consistent 
with the geometrical conditions. This result is true wliichever way the “constraint ” 
is measured. 

393, If we suppose the system to be acted on by a series of indefinitely small 
impulses, these impulses may be regarded as finite forces. We therefore infer the 
following theorem, which is usually called Gauss' principle of least constraint. 

The motion of a system of material points connected by any geometrical relations 
is always as nearly as possible in accordance with free motion; i.e. if the constraint 
during any time dt is measured by the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle into the square of its distance at the end of that time from the position it 
would have taken if it had been free, then the actual motion during the time dt 
such that the constraint is less than if the particles had taken any other position. 

Gauss remarks that the free motions of the particles when they are incom* 
patible with the geometrical conditions of the system are modified in exactly the 
same way as geometers modify results which have been obtained by observation, 
i.e. by applying the method of Least Squared so as to render them compatible with 
the geometrical conditions of the question. 

394. Ex. Any number of particles /Uj, wig, dC'c. are acted on by any forces 

whose components are WiA'j, WjTj, d'c. Their coordinates arj, z^; 

X 21 y^t Hi f^t'e connected together by some relation such as 0(ar|, <^c.) = 0. 
{For instance the particles may he beads slung on a string of given length whose 
extremities are tied together.) It is required to form the equations of motion. 

Let U, V, W be the resolved velocities of the typical particle m at the time t ; 
a, V, w its resolved velocities just after the action of the impulse whose resolved 
parts are mXdt, mYdt, mZdt, on the supposition that the particle is perfectly free. 
But as the typical particle is not perfectly free, let u\ v\ w* be its actual resolved 


velocities at the same instant. Then to find u\ v\ w’ we make 

2i?j3 = Sw[(u'- a)®M’)®]=™ii“iD“um. (1), 

where the S implies summation for all the particles. This quantity is to be a 
minimum for all variations of u', v\ w' subject to the condition 

S (4>^U' + v' + 0, «?') = 0 .(2), 

where the S here also implies summation for all suffixes. 


To make R^^ a minimum we take the total differential of each of these quantities 
with regard to all the accented letters, multiply the second by some indeterminate 
multiplier X, and add the results together. Equating to zero the coefficients of 
du\ drc. we obtain the three typical equations 

w) + X0x=®» m (v'-v)-|-X^ = 0, m(M7'~w;) + X0^=O.(3). 

Putting suffixes we have equations sufficient to find X and the (u\ v\ w'} of every 
particle. 

394 a. We may write these equations in another form. Since U and u' are two 
successive values at an interval dt of the same quantity in the continuous motion 

which we are considering, we write u'-U=z^dt. Since u is the resolved velocity 
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after the impulse when the particle is free, we have u - U=Xdt. The equations 

therefore become 

where fxdt has been written for X. 

The equations in this form might have been derived directly from the principle 
of virtual work. By that principle we have 


with the condition [(p^ 5.r f &c. ] = 0. 

Multiplying the second by an indeterminate multiplier adding the results together, 
and equating to zero the coefficients of dx, &c. we obtain the same results as before. 

If we write the accelerations dVfdt — x'\ dVI<li = i/'\ dWjdt — z" as usual it follows 
at once that the equation (1) takes the form 

2/{,3 = 2m {(X" - Xf + (,j" + ir + (y - . 

Gauss' principle asserts that the accelerations assumed by the system are such 
that is a minimum subject to the geometrical conditions of the problem. 

A translation of this expression into generalized coordinates may be found in 
Art. 430 c of the next chapter. 


EXAMPLES*. 

1. A screw of Archimedes is capable of turning freely about its axis, which is 
fixed in a vertical position: a heavy particle is placed at the top of the tube and 
runs down through it. Let n be the ratio of the mass of the screw to that of the 
particle, a the angle which the tangent to the screw makes with the horizon, h the 
height descended by the particle, a the radius. Prove that the whole angular 
velocity u communicated to the screw is given by (/i4-1) (n + sin®a)=2f/7ico8*a. 

2. A fine circular tube, carrying within it a heavy particle, is set revolving 
about a vertical diameter. Show that the difference of the squares of the absolute 
velocities of the particle at any two given points of the tube equidistant from the 
axis is the same for all initial velocities of the particle and tube. 

3. A circular wire ring, carrying a small bead, lies on a smooth horizontal 
table; an elastic thread, the natural length of which is less than the diameter of 
the ring, has one end attached to the bead and the other to a point in the wire; the 
bead is placed initially so that the thread coincides very nearly with a diameter of 
the ring; find the vis viva of the system when the string has contracted to its 
original length. Art. 343. 

4. A straight tube of given length is capable of turning freely in a horizontal 
plane about one extremity, two equal particles are placed at different points 
within it at rest; an angular velocity being given to the system, determine the 
velocity of each particle on leaving the tube. 

5. A smooth circular tube of mass M has placed within it two equal particles 
of mass m, which are connected by an elastic string whose natural length is § of 
the circumference. The string is stretched until the particles are in contact, when 
the tube is placed fiat on a smooth horizontal table and left to itself. Show that, 
when the string arrives at its natural length, the actual energy of the two particles 
is to the work done in stretching the string as 2 (M®q-Jtfm + m*): (ilf+2m) (2M+m). 

* These examples, except the last two, are taken from the Examination Papers 
which have been set in the University and in the Colleges. 
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6. An endless flexible and inextensible chain, in which the mass per unit of 
length is /4 through one continuous half, and /x through the other half, is stretched 
over two equal perfectly rough uniform circular discs (radius a, mass M) which can 
turn freely about their centres at a distance h in the same vertical line. Prove that 
the time T of a small oscillation of the chain under the action of gravity is given by 

{fx - fx') g 7’- — 2ir^ {M+ (ira -i- h) {fx + //') J. 

7. Two particles of masses m, m' are connected by an inelastic string of length a. 
The former is placed in a smooth straight groove, and the latter is projected in a 
direction perpendicular to the groove with a velocity V. Prove that the particle >/i 

will oscillate through a space ---i-. and that, if m be large compared with m\ the 
m + m 

time of oscillation is nearly ---- • 


8. A rough plane rotates with uniform angular velocity n about a horizontal 
axis which is parallel to it but not in it. A heavy sphere of radius a, being placed 
on the plane when in a horizontal position, rolls down it under the action of 
gravity. If the centre of the sphere be originally in the plane containing the 
moving axis and perpendicular to the moving plane, and if x be its distance from 
this plane at a subsequent time t, before the sphere leaves the plane, then 


a;= - 84ix - {e 

24 \ / 

c being the distance from the axis to the plane measured upwards. 


Jlnl^ 5 q . 

)-l2S 


9. The extremities of a uniform heavy beam of length 2a slide on a smooth 
wire in the form of the curve whose equation is r=:a (1 - coh ^), the prime radius 
being vertical and the vertex of the curve downwards. Prove that, if the beam 
be placed in a vertical position and displaced with a velocity just suflicient to 
bring it into a horizontal position, tan 0=^ where 0 is the angle through 

which the rod has turned during a time t, and ^g = 2aK^. 


10. A rigid body, whose radius of gyration about G the centre of gravity is A:, is 
attached to a fixed point C by a string fastened to a point A on its surface. CA{-=h) 
and AG ( — a) are initially in one line, and to G is given a velocity V at right angles 
to that line. No impressed forces are supposed to act, and the string is attached 
80 as always to remain in one right line. If 0 be the angle between AG and AC 

at time t, show that I s ) = —o v , *wid if the amplitude of 0, i.e. 

\dt / k^ + sm- 0 

k 

2 sin*^ , be very small, find the period. 

2 tjah 

11. A fine weightless string having a particle at one extremity is partially 
coiled round a hoop, which is placed on a smooth horizontal plane, and is capable 
of motion about a fixed vertical axis through its centre. If the hoop be initially at 
rest and the particle be projected in a direction perpendicular to the length of the 
string, and if s be the portion of the string unwound at any time t, h the initial 

value of s, then 82-6^ = —-— + 2Vat, where m and u are the masses of the 

VI+ fX 

hoop and particle, a the radius of the hoop and V the velocity of projection. 


12. A square, formed of four similar uniform rods jointed freely at their ex¬ 
tremities, is laid upon a smooth horizontal table, one of its angular points being 
fixed : if angular velocities cu, co' in the plane of the table be communicated to the 
two sides containing this angle, sliow that the greatest value of the angle (2a) 

between them is given by the equation cos 2a= - - • 
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13, Two particles of masses m, mf lying on a smooth horizontal table are con¬ 
nected by an inelastic string extended to its full length and passing through a small 
ring on the table. The particles are at distances a, a' from the ring and are pro¬ 
jected with velocities r, v' at right angles to the string. Prove that, if 
their second apsidal distances from the ring will be a\ a respectively. 


14. If a uniform thin rod PQ move, in consequence of a primitive impulse, 
between two smooth curves in the same plane, prove that the square of the angular 
velocity varies inversely as the difference between the sum of the squares of the 
normals OP, OQ to the curves at the extremities of the rod and one-third of the 
square of the whole length of the rod. 

15. Assuming that the muscular power or moving force of an animal varies as 
the sectional area of its limbs, and that its weight varies as its volume, prove that 
two animals of similar forms, hut of different dimensions, can make jumps of exactly 
the same height, the height being measured by the vertical distance described by the 
centre of gravity after the animal has left the ground. 


IG. The extremities of a uniform beam of length 2a slide on two slender rods 
without inertia, the plane of the rods being vertical, their point of intersection fixed, 
and the rods inclined at angles Iv and -:j7r to the horizon. The system is set 
rotating about the vertical line through the point of intersection of the rods with an 
angular velocity w; prove that if 0 be the inclination of the beam to the vertical at 
the time t and a the initial value of 6, 

(3cos‘a-f-8m^a)2 ^ y j \ 9 ^01 ■ • ^ 

w- = (3 cos-* a + sin^ a) + -- (sin a - sin 0). 

3 cos^ + sin^ d ' ' ri. ' 




17. A perfectly rough sphere of radius a is placed close to the intersection of 
the highest generating lines of two fixed equal horizontal cylinders of radius c, the 
axes being inclined at an angle 2a to each other, and is allowed to roll down 
between them. Prove that the vertical velocity of its centre in any position will be 

„ ^ where <t> is the inclination to the horizon of the 

7-5 cos*^ 0 cos- a J 

radius to either point of contact. 

d-x dT 


, jl0//(a4c)( 
sin a cos 0 v-- - 


18. Let a complete integral of the equation 


in which T is a function 


of X, be x = X^X being a known function of a and 5, two arbitrary constants, and t. 
(Px 

Then the solution of -rr. = 


, R being a function of x, may also be repre- 

dP dxdx 

sented by x = X provided that a and h are variable quantities determined by the 

equations ^ — k ^- A: ~ , where A: is a function of a and b which does not 
dt do dt da 

contain the time explicitly. 


19. A satellite, considered as a particle, revolves about its primary with an 
angular velocity 0, and the primary rotates about an axis which is perpendicular to 
the plane of the satellite’s orbit with an angular velocity n. Show that the angular 
momentum h of the system about its centre of gravity and the energy E are given 

by = Cn 4 Df2“A, 2E — - 1X1^, where C is the moment of inertia of the primary 

about the axis of rotation and D is a quantity depending on the masses of the 
bodies. 

Trace the curves whose ordinates are h and E and abscissa is x = Z)0~A. Show 
that the latter curve belongs to one or other of two species according as a 
maximum and a minimum ordinate do or do not exist, i.e. according as the 
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biquadratic h-x + has two real roots or none. Show also that the real 

roots correspond to the case in which the primary always turns the same face to 
the satellite. 

20. Assuming the results of the last example, determine the effect on the 
motion of a continual loss of energy (due to tidal friction or any other cause), the 
angular momentum h being constant. Show that, when the circumstances of the 
system are such that the energy curve is of the second species, the satellite must 
ultimately fall into the planet. If the energy curve is of the first species, show 
that, according to the initial value of U, the satellite will either fall into the planet 
or will approach the planet until it reaches a certain distance, when the two will 
revolve as a rigid body. 

To obtain these results imagine two points to be placed with the same abscissa, 
one on the momentum line and the other on the energy curve, and suppose the one 
on the energy curve to guide that on the momentum line. Since the energy 
decreases, it is clear that, however the two points are set initially, the point on the 
energy curve must always slide down a slope, carrying with it the other point. The 
final positions of the points will thus depend on the existence or absence of a 
minimum ordinate in the energy curve. See a paper by G. H. Darwin on the 
secular effects of tidal friction in the Proceedings of the Royal Society^ June 1879, 
or Thomson and Tait’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Vol. i. Part ii. App. G b. 



CHAPTER VIII 


LAGRANGE’S EQUATIONS 

395. Two advantages of Lagrange^s equations. Our 

object in this section is to form the general equations of motion 
of a dynamical system freed from all the unknown reactions and 
expressed, so far as is possible, m terms of any kind of coordinates 
which may be convenient in the problem under consideration. 

In order to eliminate the reactions we shall use the principle 
of virtual work. This principle has already been applied to 
obtain the equation of vis viva, by giving the system that par¬ 
ticular displacement which it would have taken if it had been left 
to itself. But since every dynamical problem can, by D'Alembert’s 
principle, be reduced to one in statics, it is clear that, by giving 
the system proper displacements, we must be able to deduce, as in 
Art. 357, not the vis viva equation only, but all the equations of 
motion. 

396. Let the coordinates of any particle m of the system 
referred to any fixed rectangular axes be {x, y, z). These are not 
independent of each other, being connected by the geometrical 
relations of the system. But they may be expressed in terms 
of a certain number of independent variables whose values will 
determine the position of the system at any time. Extending the 
definition given in Art. 73, we shall call these the coordinates 
of the system. Let them be called 6, (p, yjr, &c. Then x^ y, Zy &c. 
are functions of 6, (p, &c. Let 

X ^f{ty 0y (py &c.) .(1), 

with similar equations for y and z. It should be noticed that 
these equations are not to contain ddjdty dfpjdt, &c. The independent 
variables in terms of which the motion is to be found may be any 
we pleasey with this resti'iction, that the coordinates of every particle 
of the body cany if required, be expressed in terms of them by 
means of equations which do not contain any differential coefficients 
with regard to the time. When the system admits of such a 
choice of independent coordinates, it is said to be holonomous. 
This name is due to Hertz, Die Principien der Mechanik^, 1894. 

* The following is taken from the translation by Jones and Wallay, 1806. 

A material system between whose possible positibus all conceivable continuous 
motions are also possible motions is called a holonomous system. 

The term means that such a system obeys integral laws whereas material systems 
in general obey only differential conditions. 
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The number of independent coordinates to which the position 
of a system is reduced by its geometrical relations is sometimes 
spoken of as the number of degrees of freedom ofjhat system. 
Sometimes it is referred to as being the number of independent 
motions of which the system admits. 


In this chapter total differential coefficients with regard to t 
will in general be denoted by accents. Occasionally dots will be 
used as before, and sometimes the differential coefficients will be 


written at length. 
x' and 


Thus ^ and will 
dt dt- 


in 


general be written 


If 2T be the vis viva of the system, we have 

.( 2 ); 

also since the geometrical equations do not contain 6\ <f>\ &c., 




.(3), 


with similar equations for y' and z\ In these the differential 
coefficients of f &c. are partial. Substituting in the expression (2) 
we see that 2T takes the form 


2T = + 2Aj^d'<f)' -i“... -h Biff + B^(i> + ... -f (7 . * .(4), 

where the coefficients A^, &c., &c., and C are functions of 

tf 6, <f>j &c. The quadratic terms, i.e. those containing the squares 
and products of ff, <f>\ &c., come from the substitution of all the 
terms of x\ except dfjdt and those in y\ z corresponding to it. 
If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
t is absent from the equations (I), the term dfjdt is also absent in 
(3), and the expression for 257 is reduced to the quadratic terms 
alone. We may briefly write (4) in the form 

2T=^F(t, e, (f>, &c., 0\ &c.) .(5). 

When the system of bodies is given, the form of F is known. 
It will appear presently that it is only through the form of 
F that the effective forces depend on the nature of the bodies 
considered ; so that two dynamical systems which have the same 
F are dynamically equivalent. 

It should be noticed that no powers of ff, <f>\ <t!c. above the second 
enter into this function, and that, when the geometrical equations do 
not contain the time explicitly, it is a homogeneous function of 
ff, (f)', <i;c. of the second order. 


397. Virtual work of the effective fbrces. To find the 
virtual | moment of the momenta of a system, and also that of the 
effective forces, corresponding to a displacement produced by varying 
one coordinate only. 
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Let this coordinate be 0, and let us follow the notation already 
explained. Let all differential coefficients be partial, unless it 
be otherwise stated, excepting those denoted by accents. Since 
y\ z are the components of the velocity, the virtual moment of 
the momenta is Sw {x'hx -h y'hy + z'hz), where hx, Sy, hz are the 
small changes produced in the coordinates of the particle m by 
a variation W of 0. This is the same as 




80, 


de^y dd^ de) 

If 27’ be the vis viva given by (2) of the last article, 

dT ^ M 

" dd’ 






But, differentiating (3) partially with regard to 0\ we see 
that Hence ^ 80 is equal to the virtual moment of 


the momenta. 


398. The virtual work of the effective forces is 


zm X 


dx 


fdy 


dd^y dd"^ de. 


+ z" 


dz 




Omitting the factor 80, this may be written in the form 
d ( ! dx , p _ \ ^ { f d dx 


dt 


tm {x- ^ + &c.) - Sm (x' I ^ + &c.), 


d 


where the represents a total differential coefficie7it with regard 
to t We have already proved that the first of these terms is 
It remains to express the second term also as a differ¬ 
ential coefficient of T. Differentiating the expression for 2T 
partially with regard to 0, 

dT ^ f ,dx 


dO 




But, differentiating the expression for x' with regard to 6, 

de" 




dedt^de> 


and this is the same as Hence the second term may be 

dT 

written and the virtual work of the effective forces is 

du 
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The following explanation will make the argument clearer. The virtual 
work of the effective forces is clearly the ratio to dt of the difference between 
the virtual moments of the momenta of the particles of the system at the times 
t + dt and t, the displacements being the same at each time. The virtual moment 

dLT /dT d dT \ 

of the momenta at the time t is first shown to be $6, Hence I -ttt/ + -r dM 5^ 

dS \d6 dtdS ) 

is the virtual moment of the momenta at the time t-^dt correspondinjg to a dis¬ 
placement hd consistent with the positions of the particles at that time. To make 
the displacements the same, we must subtract from this the virtual moment of the 
momenta for a displacement which is the difference between the two displacements 

dx 

at the times t and t + dt. Since Bx = ^ 56, this difference for the variable x is 

du 


this is shown 


We therefore subtract on the whole Sm 

XT dT ^ 

to be — dt 56. 
dd 




399. Lagrange’s equations for finite forces. To deduce 
the general equations of motion referred to any coordinates. 

Let V be the force-function, then ?7 is a function of 6, <f), &c. 
and t The virtual work of the impressed forces corresponding 

to a displacement produced by varying 6 only is ^ SO. But by 

D’Alembert’s principle this must be the same as the virtual 
work of the effective forces. Hence 


ddT 

dtdO' 


Similarly we have 


d^ 
dt d<f}' 


dT _dU 

do dO * 

dT dU . . 


It may be remarked that if V be the potential energy we 
must write — V for U. " We then have 


d^^dT dV_ 
dtdff dd^ de~ ’ 


with similar equations for &c. 

In using these equations, it should be remembered that all the 
differential coefficients are partial except that with regard to t 

Let us write L = T-\-U, so that L is the difference of the 
kinetic and potential energies. Then, since U is not a function 
of 6\ <l>\ &c., the Lagrangian equations may be written in the 
typical form d dL dL 

dtdd^^W^ 

Thus it appears that, when the one function L is known, all 
the differential equations of motion may be deduced by simple 
partial differentiations. The function L is called the Lagrangian 
function. It has also been called by Helmholtz The Kinetic 
Potential, Crelle*s Journal, 100, 1886. 
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These are called Lagrange’s general equations of motion. Lagrange only 
considers the case in which the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, but it has been shown by Vieille, in Liouville^s Journal, 1849, that the 
equations are still true when this restriction is removed. In the proof given above 
we have included Vieille’s extension, and adopted in part Sir W. Hamilton’s mode 
of proof, Phil. Tram. 1834. It differs from Lagrange’s in two respects; firstly, he 
makes the arbitrary displacement such that only one coordinate varies at a time, 
and secondly, he operates directly on T instead of 


399 a. Ex. 1 . If we change the coordinates in Lagrange’s equation from 
0, 0 , Ac. to any others x, y, which are connected with 0, Ac. by equations which 
do not contain differential coefficients with regard to the time, show by an analytical 
transformation that the form of Lagrange’s equations is not altered, i.e. that the 
transformed equations are the same as the original ones with x, y, Ac. written 
for $, 0 , Ac. This is of course evident by dynamics. 

By differentiating L we see that 


dL 

d dL _ 

(dL 

d dL^ 


/dL 

d dL\ 

dx 

dt dx' ~ 

\d0 

dt de'j 

I d.r + ' 

\d 0 

dt d<p') 


If then every term on the right-hand side is zero, the term on the left must also 
vanish. 


See a note near the end of this volume on the proof of Lagrange's equations. 
Another demonstration founded on the Calculus of Variations is given in Art. 460, 
Vol. ii. of this treatise. An extension of the theorem to the case in which L is 
a function of Ac.; 0 ", <p"\ Ac. as well as of 0, 0'; 0 , 0 '; Ac. may then 

be made. Let the operator 

^ _d d d* . 
d$ dt di' dfi de" 


be represented by the symbol Then when the variables are changed to 

X, y, Ac. we have 


Ex. 2. If two sides h, c and the included angle A of any triangle be taken as the 
coordinates 0, 0 , 0 , prove that the Lagrangian equations are satisfied by L = B'. 
This easily follows from the last example by a change of coordinates. 


Ex. 3. Show that the Lagrangian equations are independent so that no one 
can be deduced from the others. 

Beferring to Art. 396 we see that 2r has the general form given in (4) which 
we may briefly write T=T 2 +ri + To where is a homogeneous function of 
0 ", Ac. of n dimensions. The Lagrangian equations take the form 

^11 + .^200’^ + ... = , ^22^’^+-4220^^ ~ AC.=AC., ^ 

where ITj, ITj, Ac. are certain functions of 6, 0 , Ac., 0\ 0 ', Ac. If any one of 
these equations could be deduced from the others, we could, by using the same 
multipliers, deduce one of the equations 

Aii0'-j-+ ... ^0, /f 22 ^ -^ 220 ^* 1 "... =0, Ac.=0 

from the others. All these latter equations could then be satisfied by giving 
0\ 0 ', Ac. values otkir than zero. Since these are dTJd0\ dT.Jd<ff, Ac., it follows 
from Euler’s theorem on homogeneous functions that must be zero for the same 
values of the velocities 0\ 0 ', Ac. But being obtained by substituting in (2) of 
Art. 396 certain terms of x\ y', z' (which are not all zero), is essentially a positive 
function and cannot be zero. 


B. D. 
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It follows from this reasoning that the determinant of elimination of the above 
equations, that is the dincriminant of cannot be zero. We may also prove that 
the discriminant is positive ; for giving the coordinates B, 0, ... their instantaneous 
values, the velocities 0',... are arbitrary. Thus is a quadric function of 
B\ ... which is essentially positive. It follows from the theory of quadrics that 
the discriminant is positive. See also Vol. ii. note to Art. GO. 

400. Indeterminate Multipliers. In order to use these 
equations it is necessary to express the Lagrangian function L in 
terms of the independent coordinates of the system. If the geo¬ 
metrical conditions are somewhat complex it may be very trouble¬ 
some to do this. It is sometimes convenient to express i as a 
function of more than the necessary number of coordinates and to 
liave gt*ometrical relations connecting them. Suppose that we have 
[j expressed as a function of the coordinates 6, (f>, &c., (f>\ y}r\ &c., 

and that there are two geometrical e(]uations connecting these co¬ 
ordinates, viz. 

f(e, 4>, &c.) = 0, F(0, 0, &:c.) = 0.(1). 

To simplify the explanation, we suppose that there are only tivo 
such geometrical e(|uations, but it will be seen that the process 
is quite general and will apply to any number of conditions. 

By the principle of virtual work we have 



/d dL 
\dt Je' 

dd) 


...(2). 

Also 





and 



rlW rH P 

...(4). 


Since the coordinates 6, <f>, &c. are connected by two geometrical 
equations, two of them are dependent variables ; let these be 
0, (f>. Following the argument explained in the differential 
calculus, we multiply (*3) and (4) by two arbitrary quantities 
\ and /i., and add the products to (2). We now choose \ and /x 
so that the coefficients of SO, B<f> may be zero. The remaining 
coordinates yjr, &c., being independent, the coefficients of Syjr, &c., 
must also vanish. We thus have 

ddL^dL df 
dtdd' de'^ dd^^de~ 
d ^ _dL df 
dtd(f>' d<p d(f>^^d(l> 

&c. = oJ 

There are here as many ecjuations as coordinates. Joining these 
to the equations (1) we have sufficient equations to find all the 
coordinates and the two multipliers \ and fi. 
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These equations may be put into a simpler form. We notice 
that the geometrical functions f and F do not contain <f>', &c. 
(see also Art. 396). Let us then write 


Li = -Z/ “f" x/*-f* /xjP . 

and treat as if it were the Lagrangian function, 
this value of Z, in the typical equation 
d dLi dLi __ „ 

dtW'^'de~ ^ . 


.( 6 ), 

If we substitute 

.( 7 ), 


where 6 stands for any one of the coordinates, and simplify the 
results by remembering that/= 0 , 0 , we obtain in turn all the 

equations (5). The same process will also supply the geometrical 
equations (1), if we include X and p among the coordinates. 
Thus, since Zj contains no X\ we have dLJdX' = 0; hence, writing 
X for dy the equation (7) gives/ =0. 

If the geometrical equations (I) contain t^ the argument and 
the result are the same, for the arbitrary variations must 

(as in Art. 351) be consistent with the geometrical equations which 
hold at the time t. 


Ex. A particle under the action of no impressed forces is constrained to remain 
on the curve x- -f- ip = 2axt, Show that 

x^^at |l + cos -f- y = sin ^ ^ . 

401. Lagrange's equations for impulsive forces. Let 

the system^ defined by tlie arbitrary coordinates etc., be subjected 
at the time t to impulsive forces which act at definite points. It is 
required to deduce the changes produced in the motion. 

Let be the virtual moment of the impulsive forces pro¬ 
duced by a general displacement of the system. Then from the 
geometry of the system, we can express S17 in the form 

St7=:PS^+QS</)-f.( 1 ). 

The virtual moment of the momenta given to the particles is 
'Im {(x,' - xo') Sx + (y/- y„') Sy + - <) .(2), 

where {xf yf (a?/, yf z^) are the values of {x\ y\ z') just 
before and just after the action of the impulsive forces. 

Let us suppose that every possible motion of the point (a?, y, z) 
is given by 

x^ ^ a\& -h -f-.-.+tt .......(3), 

with similar expressions for y and z when 621 &c.; Ci, C 2 , &c. are 
written for aj, a^, &c. Hence ai, Ug, &c. are known functions of 
the coordinates <f>, &c. and t. They would be dfjddy dfjdif), &c. 
as given by equations (3) of Art. 396 if the system were holono- 
mous, but this restriction is not necessary* for our present purpose. 

* See a memoir by MM. Beghin and Rousseau in the Journal de MatHinatiqueSy 
LiouvilUy Tome ix. 1908. 
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Since the virtual displacement must be consistent with the 
geometrical conditions which hold for any instant, we have, when 
only the coordinate 0 is varied (as in Art. 397), 

Bx = 8^, By == 6j B0, Bz = Cj B0. 


.-. (xBx 4- y'By 4- zBz) = 'Em (a^x 4- h^y' 4* Cj/) B0, 


But since 2T- 
coefficients dxjdff 

these are =Em 


Em {x^ 4- y 4- and the partial ditferential 
^a^, dxj jdO' — hiy dz'IdO' — Cy by equations (3), 


d& 




Let 0Q, <f>o, &c., 0/, <f)i\ &c. be the values of 0\ <f>\ &c. just 
before and just after the impulses, and let Tq, be the values of 
T when these are substituted for 0\ </>', &c. The virtual moment 

fdT dT \ 

of the momenta is then ^ Lagrangian equa¬ 

tions of impulses may therefore be written 


dl\ 

dd' d0o'^ ' 


with similar equations for yfr, &c. These equations are some¬ 
times written in the convenient forms 



where the brackets enclosing any quantity imply that tliat quantity 
is to be taken between the limits mentioned. Sometimes when no 
mistake can arise as to the particular limits meant, these are 
omitted, and only the brackets, with perhaps some distinguishing 
marks, retained. 

When the quantity in brackets (as in bur case) is a linear 
function of the variables 6', <f>\ &c. of the first order, another 
meaning can be given to the expressions. The brackets may then 
be said to indiccUe that 0/ — 0o^ — ^oy are to he written for 

0'y <f>\ <kc, after all other operations indicated within the brackets 
have been performed. 


402. If we interpret our equations by the general principles 

of Art. 283, viz., that the momenta of the particles just after an 

impulse compounded mth the reversed momenta just before are 

equivalent to the impulse, we see that it will be convenient to 
■* 

call the generalized component of the momenta with regard 
du 

to 0, a name suggested in Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, 
More briefly we may say that this is the ^-component of the mo¬ 
mentum. In the same way we may define the ^-component of the 

effective forces to be ^ ^ , when the system is holonomous. 
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Suppose for example that a variation 30 of any coordinate 
has the effect of turning the system as a whole about some 
straight line through an angle 30, then dTjdff is equal to the angular 
momentum about that straight line. But, if the variation 30 
move the system as a whole parallel to some straight line through 
a space 30, then dTjdff is the linear momentum parallel to that 
straight line. These results also follow immediately from the general ex¬ 
pression 


dT 

d& 


/ , 5x 5u ,dz\ 
50^^ 58'^^ do)' 


given above. Let the given straight line be the axis of 2 . In the first case dx = - ydS, 
dy~xd0, dz = 0, hence the expression reduces to Xm{-x'y + y'x), which is the angular 
momentum. In the second case 547 = 0 , dy=0, dz^dO, hence the expression becomes 
Xmz\ which is the linear momentum. 


The equations for impulsive forces were not given by Lagrange. They seem to 
have been first deduced by Prof. C. Niven from the Lagrangian equation 

d d T _ d T 

(It dd' dti ~ do 


We may regard an impulse as the limit of a very large force acting for a very 
short time. Let tj be the times at which the force begins and ceases to act. Let 
us integrate this equation between the limits t = fo and f = . The integral of the first 


term is 



which is the difference between the initial and final values 


of 


dT 
dO '' 


The integral of the second term is zero. For dTJdO is a function of d, 1 ^, &c,, (p\ Ac. 

which, though variable, remains finite during the time tj - to- If A be its greatest 
value during this time, the integral is less than A {t^ - f„), which ultimately vanishes. 


(ll.l 

Hence the Lagrangian equation becomes -, - ‘ = . 

Ldd Jto de 

Mathevuitical Messenyer for May, 1867, Vol. iv. page 82. 


See a paper in the 


403. Obligatory Motions and Sudden rintnres. A system of bodies is 
vioving in a given manner. Suddenly certain points arc seized and constrained 
to move under new conditions. Find the subsequent motion. 

To simplify matters let the system have four coordinates d, 0, 0, x» aod let two 
points A, B be suddenly constrained to remain on two planes which move parallel 
to themselves with given velocities a, /3, the motions of the points along the planes 
l)eing perfectly free and unrestricted. If, for example, A and B coincide and the 
motion is in two dimensions, this is equivalent to saying that the point A is suddenly 
made to move in a given direction with a given velocity. Art. 171. 

Let p, q be the distances (or any convenient functions of the distances) of A 
and B from two fixed planes parallel to the moving planes, then p, q are known 
functions of 0, 0, 0, x, and two geometrical equations of the form 

p=/(0, 0, 0, x) = a*faL 7 = F{^, 0, 0, x) = b + /3t.(1) 

have been introduced into the system. By the introduction of these constraints 
the variables p, q have become determined, and the system has then only two 
degrees of freedom. We shall however still consider the system to have four 
degrees of freedom and to be acted on by two impulses such that the subsequent 
motion satisfies the equations (1). 

The solution w'ould be much simplified if the coordinates were originally so 
chosen that p, q are two of them, the other two (say 0, 0) being any independent 
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quantities. If this choice has not been made we can analytically effect the change 
of coordinates from 0, 0, x P* ^ ^.Y substituting for 0, x their values 

given by (1) in terms of 0, 0, p, q in all the equations connected with the problem. 
We may call 0, 0 the coordinates of the relative motion because their arbitrary 
variations (jp, q having the values given by (!) in terms of t) move the system 
into all positions consistent with the constraints, while p, q may be called the 
coordinates of the constraint because their arbitrary variations would contradict 
the conditions of the constraint. This choice of coordinates is exactly the same as 
that made in Art. 293. 


Since the impulses act normally to the moving planes we have 5f7=P5p + Q^q* 
where P and Q may be taken as measures of the impulses. The Lagrangian 
equations therefore become 



The two first only are required to find the change of motion and these may be 
summed up in the following rule; the generalized components of momenta with 
regard to the coordinates of the relative motion are unchanged by the impulses. 
This is really the generalized form of the rule already given in Art. 288. We see 
also that when the subsequent motion only is required it is unnecessary to calculate 
the force function 17, it is suJficie7U to know the form of T. 


When it is impo. Unt to use coordinates 0, 0, 0, x which are not those of the 
constraints and relative motion we slightly alter the arrangement. We now write 
dU = Pifje-hfJ<h-^&c.)A-Q{FJ0+h\5(p-^&c.), 

tf <p CF 

where as usual suffixes denote partial differential coefficients. The Lagrangian 
equations then become 










= <fec. 


Joining these four to the given relations (1) we have sufficient equations to find the 
subsequent values of 0\ 0', 0', x' and, if required, the two quantities P, Q. 


Ex. A point 0 in a moving disc is suddenly made to move with given com¬ 
ponent velocities a, /3 parallel to the axes. Find the subsequent motion. This is 
the problem already solved in Art. 171. 

Let Pf q be the distances of O from the axes; the equations of constraint are 
p = af, q^fit. Let 0 be the angle OG makes with the axis of x, OG=^r. Then 
2T~(p' -r sin ^6>')2 + (q' + rco8 00'k'^0''^. 

Here the relative motion has only one coordinate, viz. 0, 


dT _ 
d0^'~ 


(p' - r sin 00') r sin ^ -f r cos 00') r cos 0 -f k-0'. 


If (as in Art. 171) m, v are the resolved velocities of G before impact, a» the 
angular velocity, we see that + r sin = v - r cos 0fz=uj^ just before 

the impact, while just after pf = a, q/ = /3. Substituting these values in the 
expression for dTjdO' and equating the results we find the value of 0' just after 
impact. This value agrees with that given for w' in Art. 171. 


404. When tiro smooth elastic systems impinge on each other at one pohit we 
divide the duration of the impact into the two periods of compression and restitu¬ 
tion, Arts. 179, 186, &c. Let 4>q\ &c.; &c.; Ac. be the values of the 

velocities of the coordinates just before impact begins, at the moment of greatest 
compression and at the moment of separation respectively. Let be the work of 
the blow of compression, then C/j has the measure of that blow as one factor, the 
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other factors being known from the geometry of the figure. It follows that is 
the work function of the blow of restitution. We thus have two sets of equations 


typified by 


piTni 

LdB'J," 


dU ^ 
'' d e ’ 




dU 

de 


(1 + ^); 


with similar equations for 0, 0, &c. Joining the first set of equations to the 
geometrical condition which expresses the fact that the normal velocities of the 
points of contact are equal, Art. 18.S, we have sufficient equations to find Bi\ djc. 
and the blow of compression. Substituting this value of the blow in the second set 
we have as many equations as there are coordinates to find $./, 0./, Ac. 


Since both sets of equations are linear and have the same coeificients on their 
left-hand sides, the values of found from the first must be proportional 

to the values of - 6^, Ac. found from the second, i.e. 

(^•/ - ^o') = (1 + 0 (^l' “ (0/ - = (1 + (0/ - 0o'), 

Thus, ivheii the solution is known on the supposition that the stjsteyn is inelastic, the 
motion when elastic con at once be deduced. 


We may obtain this result without using Lagrange^s equations. Suppose a system 
of bodies (like the rods in Art. 176) to be hinged together and to impinge at some 
point /I on a smooth obstacle and let the motion be in two dimensions. Let It be 
the blow at A measured from the beginning of the impact up to any time t less 
than the duration of the impact and let its direction be unaltered throughout the 
impact. Let uq, Vq, u, v be the resolved velocities of tlie centre of gravity of any 
one body, and a>o, tu the angular velocities at the beginning of the impact and at 
the time t respectively. The dynamical equations connecting the effective forces 
m(u-Uo), ni(v~VQ) and the couples mk“ {uj - u)^^) taken throughout the system with 
the blow It are known to be linear; Art. 169. Also the equations which express 
the identity of the velocities of the points hinged together are linear functions 
of the velocities u, v, a?. Assuming that no hinge is broken by the impact these 
equations also hold for the differences u-U(^, We have therefore 

only linear equations to solve, hence, for each body, u~u^=.alt, f>-VQ = blt, Ac. 
where a, b, Ac. depend on the geometrical relations of the system. Hence if 
n,, Wj are the values of any component of motion at the beginning of the 
impact, the moment of greatest compression and at the termination of the impact, 
we have -Uq={Uj- Wg) (1 + e). 


405. ISxamples of Lagranse’s equations. A body, two of rohose principal 
moments at the centre of gravity are equal, turns under the action of gravity about 
a fixed point 0, situated in the axis of unequal moment. To determine the con¬ 
ditions that there may be a simple equivalent pendulum. 

Def. If a body be suspei>ded from a fixed point 0 under the action of gravity, 
and if the angular motion of the straight line joining 0 to the centre of gravity be 
the same as that of a string of length I to the extremity of which a heavy particle 
is attached, then I is called the length of the simple equivalent pendulum. This is 
an extension of the definition in Art. 92. 

Let OC be the axis of unequal moment. A, A, C ihe principal moments at the 
fixed point, and let the rest of the notation be the same as in Art. 365, Ex. 1. Then 
2T=^ A 4 - sin^ + C (0' + 0' cos Of, 

V ~ Mgh cos 8 -f constant, 

where h is the distance of the centre of gravity from the fixed point, and gravity 
is supposed to act in the positive direction of the axis of z. Lagrange’s equations 
will be found to become 
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d 

{AB') - .^4 sin 0 cos e\p'- + (0' + cos B) sm - Mgh sin 

+ f OOS0)} = O, 

{C (^' + ^'oos 8 ) eos 8 +A sin''^ 8 \^'\ = 0 . 

Integrating the second of Lagrange’s equations, we have 

0'-f 0'CO8^ = W, 

where 7 i is a constant expressing the angular velocity about the axis of unequal 
moment. (See Art. 256.) Integrating the third we have 
Cn cos S-^A sin2 $\^' = a, 

where a is another constant expressing the moment of the momentum about the 
vertical through O. (See Arts. 264 and 265, also Art. 402.) 

There are errors, sometimes made in using Lagrange’s equations, which we 
should here guard against. If be the angular velocity about OC, we know by 
Euler’s equations. Art. 252, that 0^3 is constant. If n be this constant, the vis viva 
of the body may be correctly written in the form 

2T= A 4 - 8in2^0'‘^) 4 - 6V2. 

But, if this value of 'T were substituted in Lagrange’s equations, we should obtain 
results altogether erroneous. The reason is, that, in Lagrange’s equations, all the 
diiferential coefficients except those with regard to t are partial. Though (i ;3 is 
constant, and therefore its total differential coefficient with regard to t is zero, yet 
its partial differential coefficients with regard to d, 0, &c. are not zero. Again, 
the equation <*) 3 =n involves the velocities 0 ', (Art. 266), hence, as explained in 
Art. 396, we cannot use it as a geometrical equation to reduce the number of 
independent coordinates. 

Instead of the first equation, we may use the equation of vis viva, which gives 
A {sin^ + e''^)=zp + 2Mgh COB B. 

To find the arbitrary constants a and we must have recourse to the initial 
values of 6 and Let $q, yf/^, dBJdt^ d\//Jdt be the initial values of By dBjdty 
dxj/ldt ; then the above equations become 


. 9 ^dyl/ Gn ^ . 

sin*^ + -r cos sin* Bn 
dt A ^ 


_ om8„ 




(cos B - cos Bq) 


These equations, when solved, give 6 and xj/ in terms of t, and thus determine 
the motion of the line OG. The corresponding equations for the motion of the 
simple equivalent pendulum OL are found by making C=0, A = Mt^y and /t = f, 
where I is the length of the pendulum. These changes give 






In order that the motions of the two lines 00 and OL may be the same, the two 
equations (1) and (2) must be the same. This will be the case if either 0/1 = 0, or 
0 =Bq. In the first case, we must have n=0, or 0=0, so that either the body 
must have no rotation about 00, or the body must be a rod. In the second case, 


we must have throughout the motion $ and constant, so that the body must 
be moving in steady motion making a constant angle with the vertical. In either 
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■case, the tWo sets of equations are identical if Mhl=zA. This is the same formula 
as that obtained in Art. 92. 


Ex. Two equal heavy uniform rods, CA, CJi, freely hinged at C, are moving in 
any manner under the action of gravity. Express the kinetic energy of the system 
in terms of the coordinates of C and the direction-cosines (I, u) (X, yw, v) of 6\4, 
€B referred to any fixed rectangular axes: and prove that if dashes are used to 
denote differentiations with regard to the time, 

hV' - 3X" : 5//i" - V' : 5 m" - :: I : vi ; h, 

. 5X" - 3Z" : 5/(x" - 3«t" : 5i/" - 871 " :: \ : fj. : v. 
lUse Indeterminate Multipliers, Art. 400.] [Coll. Ex. 1903. 


406. Ex. 1. Show how to deduce Kulers equationSy Art. 252, from iMgi'unge^s 
equations. Taking as axes of reference the principal axes at the fixed point. 

We cannot take (uj, 0 ) 3 ) as the independent variables, because the coordinates of 
every particle of the body cannot be expressed in terms of them without introducing 
differential coefficients into the geometrical equations. (See Art. 396.) Let us 
therefore express Wj, Wo • "3 in terms of (9, By Art. 256, we have 

Wj = sin <p~ ij/' sin d cos 0, = $' cos 0 4 - sin 6 sin 0, Wy = 0' + 0' cos 0. 

As it is only necessary to establish one of Euler’s equations, the others following 
by symmetry, we need only use that one of Lagrange’s equations which gives the 
simplest result. Since 0' does not enter into the expressions for a»i, it is most 


convenient to use the equation 


(IT 

dt d<f> d(f> dip 


df „ . dl ^ dus. du).. . 

Now -- , = Cojo6<*>.., and - =A(o, ^ ^-f -j- = vlw, w., - ; as may 

dip ^ dip' * dip ^ dip ^ dip * " “ * 

be seen by differentiating the expressions for w,, wo. Also, by Art. 340, if N be 

the moment of the forces about the axis of C\ dUldip=^N. Substituting we have 

d [Cia^fdt -{A - B) ia^ujo — N, which is a typical form of Euler’s equations. 


Ex. 2. A body turns about a fixed point and its vis viva is given by 
2 r=A -f* B(jJ2^ 4- Gw.^ - 2 Dw2 ~ 27Ja»3 oji - 2Fia^ ia.^ . 

Show that, if the axes are fixed in the body, but are not necessarily principal 
axes, Euler’s equations of motion may be written in the form 
d dT dT dT 

T1 j— “ i + T 

(It d(jJ^ CaCtl^ 

with two similar equations. This result is given by Lagrange. 


407. Ex. 1. Deduce the equation of energy from Lagrange^s equations. We 
assume that the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly (Art. 350), 
so that r is a homogeneous function of B\ ip', of the second order and is not an 
explicit function of t (Art. 396). Its total differential coefficient is therefore 


d.T 

dt 


dT ilT 
de d0' 


4 -drc. 


( 1 ). 


where the Ac. includes the corresponding terms for 0, 0, Ac. 
from Lagrange’s equations (Art. 399), we find 


d.T 

dt 




(S)- 


dd' 
iUr ^ 


dV 

de 


$' 4 - Ac. 


d f^,dT\ iUr . 

~ dty dS') ’ 


Substitute for dTfdB 
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where the <fec. includes similar terms for 0, 0, Ac. But 

r§*i,.=2T. 

de' de dt 

. d.T ^.d.T dU ,,, ^ 

■■ dt ' ^ dt lit ’ + 


Ex. 2. Find the equation corresponding to that of vis viva when T and U are 
any functions of the variables 0, <fec. which satisfy Lagrange’s equations, T being 
also a function of d\ 0', Ac. but not restricted to be of the second degree and not 
necessarily homogeneous. 

Writing ?’= ^- 4 -...-i-7’^, where is a homogeneous function of in 

dimensions in 6', 0', Ac. we find by a similar process 

{n - 1) 7:„4 {n - 2) i7+ C, 

where we notice that the term 1\ has disappeared; see Vol. ii. Art. 44. 

If T and U are explicit functions of the time t also, we must add to the left-hand 
side where L = 7’+f/, the differential coefficient being partial and the 

integral total. 


Ex. 3. Solve Lagrangeh equations when 

3’ = i/i {&) + i /2 (0) {8} + Eg (0) -f Ac. 

The Lagrangian equation to find 8 is 


de ’ 


Integrate this by inspection (0) 6''^ = {8) + a . 

Similarly i/g (0) 0"“^ = ^^ (0) + i8 and so on. 

These results may also be obtained by a change of variables. Put 


d.v 


A-c.: 


rfy-l/iWl. 

/. r=4(x'-+»/'»+&c.), {/^=xi(*) + X 2 (s»)+&c. 

The Lagrangian equations are 

r' - 1 - ^*1) Ac • 

dt dx ’ dt^ ~ dy ’ ’ 




and the other integrals follow by symmetry. 


.( 1 ). 


Another solution. The following solution is instructive. It is evident that, 
with these forms of T and U, the several Lagrangian equations are really inde¬ 
pendent, the 8 equation contains only the 0 equation only 0 and so on. Each 
equation taken alone represents a possible motion in which one coordinate only 
varies. P’or each there will be a separate equation of energy, and these are the first 
integrals just found. 


Ex. 4. Xiioavrille’s Zntesrals. Let a dynamical system be such that 


}J,fr'-^ + ^.0'2 + Ac.} .(1), 

V + C- {F, (^) -f Fa (0) + Ac }/.!/ .(2), 
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where is a function of 6 only, A^, of <t> only and so on, while M may be a 
function of all the coordinates. Prove that the first integrals of the Lagrangian 
equations are 

UnA,e^‘^=r.h\[e)j^a, A 3 f 2 ^ 20'2 = /^ 2 ( 0 )-f/3, drc.(3), 

where a +/3 4 -&c. =: 0. The variables may now be separated by division, we there¬ 
fore know the differential equations of the paths, and thence the value of dtjdB in 
terms of B. 


To obtain these integrals we change the coordinates by writing 

We then have by the principle of vis viva 

+ . 


The X Lagrange’s equation is 


d , dM 


( x '2 + ?/'2 4 AC .)=: 


dir 

dx * 


(4). 


Substitute from (4), and we find 

.l/,r J,(^^} = l,iJV+C) + ^J .(5). 

Now 4 C’)j and ff is a function of x only, lienee by integrating (5) 

dO do 

we obtain the first of the integrals (3). The final integrals are given in Liouville's 
Journal, 1846, Vols. xi., xii., 1849, Vol. xiv., p. 291. 

It will be proved in Art. 431 that this process is equivalent to a change of the 
independent variable from t to r, where dt = A/dT. 


Ex. 6 . A dynamical system is such that 

r = iir {^ ^ n ^ 12 i .4 22 </»'* i, u + c = BfM, 

where M is a function of 6 and <f>, but A^j, Aj 2 f A^^ fi**!*^ ^ functions of (p only. 
Prove that a first integral of Lagrange’s equations is 

3/ + A j2<P* { ” 

where a is an arbitrary constant. 

To prove this we combine the 6 Lagrangian equation with the equation of 
energy. It may also be deduced by inspection, if the independent variable is 
changed as explained in Art. 431. 


Ex. 6 . The elliptic coordinates of a particle are X, fx, v, and the particle is 
constrained to move on a fixed ellipsoid X, The force function U being given by 
{^‘^-y^)U=F,{fJL) + KAp) 

and the kinetic energy by Art. 365, Ex. 4, deduce from Liouville’s integrals that 




= f,(m) + cv+d. 






where h, k are the semi-axes of the focal conics. By division the discovery of the 
path is reduced to integration. 


This solution applies in the following cases or any combinations of them. 

( 1 ) When the force tends from the centre and varies as the distance, we have 

2 Ui r* = X2 -f + .. U{yA~ v'^) = F, (y) 4 - F^ {u). 

(2) When the force acts perpendicularly to the plane of yz and varies inversely as 
the cube of the distance from that plane, we have \/xy— ^kkx, hence U=Al/x^p^ 
and (m* - U has the required form.' (3) When the force is central and such that 
U=Al(p^~m^)^ where p is the distance of the particle from either of the fixed 
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points x=±Ai/X, y = 0, 2 = 0 and (X* - ft**). Wc notice that n» = 0 

when \ = h or ik, that is when the ellipsoid becomes a plane. 

Solutions of this and other problems of the same kind are given in the author’s 
treatise on Dynaniicn of a Particle under the heading Motion on an ellipsoid. 
Chap. VII. 

408. llxamjaea on impnUos. Ex. 1. A rhombus, formed of four jointed rods, 
faJ liny from rest with a diagonal vertical impinges with velocity V on a fixed horizon¬ 
tal inelastic plane at the corner A. Find the subsequent initial motion. This is the 
problem solved in Art. 176; for the sake of comparison we shall here give two 
solutions both founded on the Lagrangian equations. 

Let the mass of each rod be unity. Let x be the altitude of the centre of 
gravity of the rhombus, $ the inclination of any rod to the vertical. If we take 
X and 6 as the coordinates of the system, we have T = 2 {x''^ + (k'^-{■ a^) 6 '^}. 

If P be the impulse at A, we have 

SU — PS {x - 2a cos 0) — PSx +■ 2aP sin 0S0. 

The Lagrangian equations are by Art. 401 

4 (.T,' -xf) = P, 4 (fc2 + a^) {Sf - 0 f) = 2aP sin 0. 

The initial and final values of x' are xf = - K, a?/ = - 2aw sin 0 ; those of 0 ' are 

0 q' = 0, 0f = w. Hence putting and eliminating P we have w = ^ ^ . 

5s ft 1 -j- o sin^ 0 

which is the same result as in Art. 176. 

Remark on the choice of coordinates. The objection to the solution given above 
is that we have to use all the Lagrangian equations though the impulse is not 
required. If we wish to avoid introducing the impulse into the equations, we must 
use such coordinates that the variation of one alone while the other is constant docs 
not alter the point of application of the blow. When the coordinates chosen are 
X and 0 a variation of either alone alters the position of A. But if we take as 
coordinates 0 and the ordinate y of the point A which strikes the plane, a varia¬ 
tion of 0 alone does not alter the position of A, so that the virtual moment of 
any force acting at A does not enter into the equation thus formed. In the same 
way if the magnitude of the blow at A were wanted we should use an equation 
formed by the variation of some coordinate, such as y, which does alter the 
position in space of A. The coordinates y and 0 have been called in Art. 403 the 
coordinates of the constraint and of the relative motion respectively. Taking as 
coordinates y and 0 , we find 

T=2 {y'^^-iai/^ sin 0 ++ 4a2sin2^) 0 '^\. 

The single eqiuition now required is ^ = 0, that it is unnecessary to 

\d0 /o 

calculate U. The limits of y' are yf = - V, —0; those of 0 ' are 0fy'^Q, = 

The value of w follows without difficulty. 

^If the ground is elastic we follow the rule given in Art. 404. Since = ^ 
angular velocity of each rod after the rebound is found by multiplying the value of 
<a given above when the ground is inelastic by (1 + «). 

Ex. 2. Six equal uniform rods form a regular hexagon loosely jointed at the 
angular points; a blow is given perpendicularly to one of them at its middle point: 
show that the opposite rod begins to move with one-tenth of the velocity of the rod 
struck. [Math. Tripos, 1882. 

We take as one coordinate the distance of the point of application of the blow 
from the axis of x (supposed to be parallel to the rod struck) and as the otlier 
coordinate the angle 0 which either of the adjacent rods makes with the axis of x. 
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This choice is made because a change of 6 alone does not alter the point of 
application of the blow. Since co8d=J we have 

+ I2ay'0' + 4 (3a* + k^) 

where 2a is the length of any rod. The single Lagmngian equation required is 
that clTIdS' is unaltered and therefore is equal to zero. Since the velocities of the 
two rods to be compared are i/ and y'-\-2a$' the result follows at once. 

Ex. 3. A beam, placed on a smooth horizontal plane, has one extremity fixed; 
and a ball A of mass m is placed in contact with it at a given distance a from the 
fixed extremity. Determine at what distance b another ball B of mass fi must 
impinge directly on the beam that the greatest possible velocity may be communi¬ 
cated to the ball A by the impact. The beam and balls are inelastic. 

[Math. Tripos, 1844. 

Let $' be the angular velocity of the beam, y' the velocity of the ball B, the 
relative velocity of approach of the ball and beam is then z’ — y*-hd’ and 
dU^ - Pdz, If we take $ and z as coordinates the one Lagrangian fact required 
is that dTjdd' is unaltered by the impact. We have 

2T =(ww* -f +n{z'A- bey\ 

since the limits are = = — Zj' — O, we find 

(m«* 4- M -f fxlr) u)~ fib U, fi}>“ mar + Mk- 

where w is a maximum. 

409. Sir W. R. Hamilton has put the general equations of 
motion into another form, which is sometimes more convenient for 
investigating the general properties of a dynamical system. This 
transformation may be made to depend on the lemma given in the 
following article. 

In what follows we confine ourselves to the elementary properties of re¬ 
ciprocation. The subject will be resumed and treated more fully.in the second 
volume, Sir W. Hamilton’s demonstration of his equations requires that T should 
be a homogeneous quadratic function of the velocities, and this is generally true in 
dynamics. The extension to the case in which the geometrical equations contain 
the time explicitly is due to Donkin, Phil. Tram. 1854. 

410. The Reciprocal Function*. Let 2\ be a function 


* We may deduce from this lemma the im-thod of tfolving partial differential 
equations by reciprocation^ sometimes called Legendre’s method and sometimes 
De Morgan’s method. Let the partial differential equation be tp (x, p, S)=0, 
where p and q are the partial differential coefficients of with regard to x and y. 
If we write ~ zi+pxA-qyj we have by the lemma x — dz^jdpy y^dzjdg. Hence 
this rule ; substitute for x, y, Zi from the auxiliary equations 


dzn dzq 

y=- 


dza dzti 


’ dp ’ dq' 

and treat p, q as the independent variables. Thus we have a new differential 
equation which may be more easily solved than the former. Let the solution 
be « 2 =/(iP» ?)» then, by the auxiliary equations, x, y and have all been found in 
terms of two auxiliary quantities p and and further these quantities haVe a 
geometrical meaning. This method may be extended to any number of variables 
and orders. Also as in Art. 418 we may if we please modify the equation for some 
only of these variables. 

Ex. If the equation be xp'^ + yq^=z^. show that z»=^r^— F , whence 

1-P \?(1-P)/ 

z can be found in terms of the auxiliary quantities by differentiation. 
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of any quantities tuhich it will be presently found convenient to 
call 9', d>', (I'c. Let dT^ dT^ . 

then 0\ <f>\ <Scc. may be found in teruts of u, v, <Lx.,froni these equa¬ 
tions. Let iTj = 4* u6' -f v(f>' 4- d'c., 

and let be expressed in terms of u, v, dc., the quantities 0\ <p\ <tc. 

being eliminated. Then will dT, dT^ . 

= (7, ~ <p , cvc. 

da dv ^ 

It may be that is a function of some other quantitiesy which 
it will presently be found' convenient to designate by the unaccented 
letters 6y 0, dec. Then T^^ will also be a function of these, and we 
shall have dT.> __ dl\ dT. _ dT^ . 

'de~~dJ' 94^" d4>’ 

To prove this, let us take the total differential of T^y we have 

dT. = -~^de+f + !/) d6' + d'du + &ie. 

By the conditions of the lemma the quantity in brackets 
vanishes. Now if 7o be expressed as a function of 0, v, <f>, v, &c. 
only, and not </>', &c., we have 

dT. dT 

dT,^ ~^de-\r-pdu-h&c. 
dv dn 


Comparing these two expressions for dl\ we have 


d^_yi\ 

dd ”■ de 


and 


du 


Thus we have a reciprocal relation between the functions T^ 
and 2 2 . We find T^ from Tj by eliminating 6', (f>\ &c. by the help 
of certain equations, we now see that we could deduce Ti from T^ 
by#eliminating u, v, &c. by the help of similar equations. We 
shall therefore call T^ the reciprocal function of T^ with regard to 
the accented letters d\ </>', &c. 

411. It should be noticed that, if T^ be a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the accented letters d\ <^',&c., then uc +'y^'+&c.«2ri, 
and therefore T^^T^, but is differently expressed. Thus Ti is a 
function of 6*, <f>\ &c. and not of u, v, &c., while T^ is a function 
of iiy Vy &c. and not of 0\ <f>'y &c. We notice that in this case T^ 
is a homogeneous quadratic function of w, v, &c. 

412. If Ti be the semi-vis viva of a dynamical system, this 
process is really equivalent to changing from the use of component 
velocities to the use of the corresponding component momenta. 
Either may be used to determine the motion of the system, some¬ 
times the one set being the more convenient and sometimes the 
other. 
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413. Bzamples on tlia Beciprocal Function. Ex. 1. The position in space 
of a body of mass M is given by tlie rectangular coordinates of its centre of 

gravity, and ^ the angular coordinates of its principal axes at the centre of 
gravity, as used in Cl)ap. v. Art. 256. If two of the principal moments of inertia 
are equal, and if i", u, r, w be the components of momentum corresponding 
respectively to x, y, a, 0, 0, the vis viva 27\ is given in Art. 865, Ex. 1. Show 
that the reciprocal function is 

M A C A sin- ti 


As a useful case we notice that the reciprocal function of 
^ 1 = i-1 11 i<p''+ , 

where the terras containing the products are absent, is 

1 1 V* 

’"2.^1, '* 

We observe that if 'J\ is a one-signed positive function, T„ must also be a one- 
signed-positive function. 


Ex. 2. If the vis viva 27’j be given by the general homogeneous expression 
2T, = A,,r^ + 2A,,e'<p'+..., 

show that the reciprocal function of 7’i may be written in the form 
_ 1 On r ... A= iiln ••• 

2A K A^.y ... j Ay, A.JO 

i. 


where A is the discriminant of 7’,. 'T/ius the coefficients of 2»r, dx. in 

arc the minors after dwision by 2A of A,„ .U, A,,, cCc. See also Chap. i. Art. 28, 
Ex. 3. 

Ex. 3. If 77 , Ac. be partial differential coefficients of a function P of x, y, Ac. 
with regard to those variables respectively, prove that x, y, Ac. are also partial 
differential coefficients of a function Q of y, Ac. with regard to these variables 
respectively. If P be homogeneous and of n dimensions, prove also that Q = (w -1) P. 
For instance P may be the potential function in Attractions, or the velocity potential 
in Hydrodynamics. 

Ex. 4. Regarding Tj as a function of <p\ Ac., let A be the Hessian of 7’i, 
i.e. the Jacobian of its first differential coefficients with regard to <p\ Ac. Then 
d ^ 7’ ^2 

will ^, Ac. be equal to the minors of the corresponding constituents of 

dtp dtidv 

the determinant A, each minor having its proper sign and being divided by A. 

To prove this, we take the total differential of the two seta of equations, 
ii = d2\ld$\ Ac., e' = dTJdu, Ac. From the first set we find dd\ d<f>\ Ac. in terms 
of dt/, dv, Ac. Substituting in the second set the theorem follows at once. 

413 a. We notice that for any given position of the system, the coordinates, if 
independent, may have any given velocities; so that 0, Ac. being given, d\ 0', Ac. 
are arbitrary. Whatever values are given to these the kinetic energy Pj is neces- 
sarily a positive one-signed function. 

In the same way, when Ti is a homogeneous function of d\ <f)\ Ac., Art. 411, 
Tj is a quadratic function of the momenta 1 /. v, Ac. Since in this case 
though differently expressed it follows that T, also is a one-signed positive quadratic 
function. 
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If we write 2 X 2 - Bjj + 2i?i2 uv+... 

it follows that Bn , B 22 , <fec. are all positive. Also . Bj^j, for if not we could 

make T 2 equal to a negative quantity with a real value of v/u, all the other variables 
being made zero. Other inequalities follow from the known conditions that a 
quadratic function is a positive one-signed function. 


414. The Hamiltonian Transformation. Let us put 

i = r 4 . j7, so that L is the difference between the kinetic and the 
potential energies. Then, as explained in Art. 399, L is called 
the Lagrangian function and the Lagrangian equations may be 
written in the typical form 

d dL _ dL 

dtde''^ dr 

there being corresponding equations for all the coordinates. 

Let H be the reciprocal function of Z, then H is called the 
Hamiltonian function. The equations of transformation are 

_dL_dT 

" “ dff ~ dff ’ 


with similar equations for all the coordinates. We have by the 
dH 

reciprocal property d' = ; and by Lagrange's equation we have 

^ dL dH 

ii':=z , with similar equations for all the coordinates. 

au du 

Thus the single typical Lagrangian equation written down above 
is transformed into the two Hamiltonian equations 

^ ~ du’ dO' 

There are of course similar equations for all the coordinates. 

When the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, T is a homogeneous quadratic function of {6\ <j>\ &c.), 
and therefore 4 - 4 -&c. = 27. Hence 

Thus H is the sum of the kinetic and potential energies, and 
is therefore the whole energy of the system. 


415. To express the Lagrangian equations of impulses in the 
Hamiltonian form. 

Referring to Art. 401, we see that the Lagrangian equations of 
motion may be written in the typical form 



P. 


Let H be the reciprocal function of 7, and let us replace u, v, &c, 
by P, Q, &c. Then these equations take the typical form 

dH 




dP^ 
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Thus the changes in the velocities of the generalized coordi¬ 
nates are immediately determined by simple differentiation when 
the reciprocal function of T has been written down. 


416. Bxami^as on the SCamiltonian Bquatione. Ex. 1. To deduce the 
equation of Vis Viva from the Hamiltonian equations. 

Since H is a function of (d, <f>^ Ac.), (u, v, Ac.) we have, if aoccntii denote total 
differential coefficients with regard to the time, 


dH dH^, dH , , 


dH 

dt 


Thus the total differential coefficient of H with regard to t is always equal to the 
partial differential coedicient. If the geometrical equations do not contain the 
time explicitly, this latter vanishes and we have H=h, where h is b. constant. 


Ex. 2. To deduce Euler’s equations of motion from the Hamiltonian equations. 
Taking the same notation as in the corresponding proposition for Lagrange’s 
equations, Art. 406, we have 


. r. dT , 

?/ = = Au)i sin 0 + cos 0 , v = = cW 3 , 

da “ d<f> 

dT 

w = —, = ( - Aoj^ cos 0 + Bt 02 sin 0 ) sin 0 + C'wg cos 

Before we can use the Hamiltonian equations we must by Art. 411 express T in 
terms of (w, v, w). To do this we solve these equations to find Wj, Wg in terms 


of u, V, w. We find 


cos 0 

Acj, —U 8 IB s-h (v cos ^ ~ tv) . ^ f 

^ ' SID 


J)i 02 = u cos 0 — (r cos 6 - w) 


sin 0 
sin 0* 


Also by Art. 414 


+ CVr) - U, 


As we only require one of Euler’s equations, let us use = - v\ = 


The former of these gives 

«0 a0 


dlJ _ d(a^ 

d<p ^ ~ dt ’ 


t.. t. • .t. . JlWi dU ^du). 

which 18 the same as ^wi . - Buj., ~ , = - C , 

^ A ^ B d<p dt 

and this leads at once to the third Euler’s equation in Art. 252. The latter of the 
two Hamiltonian equations leads to one of the geometrical equations of Art. 256. 
Thus the six Hamiltonian equations are equivalent to all the three dynamical and 
the three geometrical Eulerian equations. 


Ex. 3. A sphere rolls down a rough inclined plane as described in Art. 144. 
We have T 6'^ and U=mgaO sin a. Is it correct to equate H to the difference 

of these functions ? Verify the answer by obtaining the e(iuation8 of motion given 
in Art. 144. See Art. 411. 


Ex. 4. A system being referred to coordinates 0, 0, Ac., and the corresponding 
momenta u, v, Ac., in the Hamiltonian manner, it is desired to change the co> 
ordinates to x, y, Ac., where 0, 0, Ac. are given functions of Xj y, Ac. Show that 
if I, Ac. be the corresponding momenta, then 

^ = u^ 3 j + v0^+..., ij = M^y4-i;0y-f ..., Ac. = Ac., 
where the suffixes as usual denote partial differentiations. Show also by a purely 
analytical transformation that the Hamiltonian equations with it, Ac. change into 
the corresponding ones with Xj Ac. 


R. D. 


22 
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FiX. 5. The Lagrangian function is a function of 0 , &c. and <f>\ &c. In 
what precedes we have taken the reciprocal function with regard to <f>\ <fec., but 
we might also have taken the reciprocal function with regard to d, 0 , Ac, The 
following example will illustrate this. 

Let T,, or X, be the Lagrangian function, and in order to keep the notation as 

nearly the same as possible, let U = i , Ac. Then if T, be the reciprocal 

<iu d<p 

function of Tj, the transformation corresponding to Sir W. Hamilton’s leads to tlie 

. , . , (IT. d dTs 

typical equations 0 = , t;= - . 

To verify this, it is sufficient to notice that T-^= - + U6-{ r 0 + .... 

Then by the lemma in Art. 410 we have~??= - ■> andwhence the results 

follow at once by Lagrange’s equations. 

416 </. The analogy to reciprocation in Oeometry. The Hamiltonian 
transformation of Lagrange’s equations bears a remarkable analogy to the trans¬ 
formation by reciprocation in Geometry. Thus suppose the system to have three 
coordinates d, 0 , 0 , and let the semi-vis viva 1\ be a homogeneous quadratic function 
of the velocities $\ 0 ', 0 '. We may regard d', 0 ', 0 ' as the Cartesian coordinates of 
a representative point P, the position and path of which will exhibit to the eye the 
instantaneous motion of the system. These coordinates of P may be found from 
Lagrange’s equations. In the same way we may regard the Hamiltonian variables 
w, r, w as the Cartesian coordinate.s of another point Q whose position and path 
will also exhibit the instantaneous motion of the system. 

Taking any instantaneous values of 6\ 0 ', 0 ' the point P will lie somewhere on 
the quadric 1\ = XJ where U is the instantaneous value of the force function. Then 

since u— v— w = we see that Q w’ill also lie on a quadric, which is 
de d<t> d\p' ^ ^ 

the polar reciprocal of the quadric 'I\ with regard to a sphere whose centre is at 

the origin, and whose radius is equal to >J2U. 

Let this reciprocal quadric be 2'^= U, Then, since these quadrics possess recipro- 

cal properties, we see that d = - 7 -^ , 0 = —, 0 = - “. 

^ du ^ dv ^ dio 


Ex. 1. If the coefficients of the two quadrics 1\ and be functions of any 

quantity d, show geometrically that Thence deduce the remaining 

ad (lu 

three of the Hamiltonian equations, viz. = ^ —where 

ad dip d\p 

H = 7 2 - U. See the author’s essay on “Stability of Motion,” p. 62. 


Ex. 2 . Show that the form of T,j as used in Geometry is the same as that given 
in Art. 413, Ex. 2. 


417. Reciprocal Theorems*. Let us suppose that two 
sets or arrangements of impulses are applied to the same system 

* The reciprocal theorem is primarily due to Rayleigh who has given many 
illustrations of it. See Phil. Mag. 1874 and the Theory of Sound. There is also 
a memoir by Helmholtz in Grelle^s Journal, 1886. Many examples are given by 
Prof. Lamb in the Proc. Londoti Math, Soc, 1888. The one at the end of Art. 417 
is taken from the article Dynamics in the Encye. Brit. 
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of bodies at different times, the system being in each case 
previously placed in a given state of motion. Let 

4" Qj+ ..., 4* $2^^ 4” ... 

be respectively the work function due to each set as explained in 
Art. 401. Let <^/, &c. &c. be the velocities generated 

by each set. If the vis viva be represented by the general ex¬ 
pression for 2r given in Art. 413, Ex. 2, we have 

Pi = Audi 4- Ai2<f>i 4- Qi = Ai^Oi 4“ &c.(1), 

while p 2 , Qi, &c. are represented by similar expressions with 0 . 2 ^ &c. 
written for &c. It immediately follows by substitution from 
(1) that 

Pi^/ A Qi<I>2 • • • = Pa^i' + Q2(f>i 4-.(2), 

each being equal to a symmetrical expression. Using the language 
of the principle of virtual velocities, it follows that the sums of 
the virtual moments of either set of impulses for the actual dis¬ 
placement produced by the other set are equal. 

Let each of these systems consist of a single blow and let 
A, B he the points of application. To trace their effects let two 
of the coordinates, say 0, </>, be the ordinates of A, P measured in 
the direction of the blows. Then if P,, are the blows the 
work will respectively be PiS^, Q 2 ^<t>- The reciprocal equation (2) 
then becomes 

P\02 — Q2<I>1 .(3), 

all the other terms being zero. The blow at A affects all the 
coordinates and causes velocities 0/, <^/, &c. That at B also affects 
all the coordinates, but this proposition shows that the velocity of 
B due to the blow at A and that at A due to the blow at B are in 
the same ratio as the blows to which they are respectively due. The 
equation (3) also follows very easily from Art. 415. 

As an example of this theorem confiider the case of a straight chain of rods 
hinged each to the next. A blow at any point A will produce a certain velocity at 
any point B ; the theorem asserts that an equal blow at B will produce an equal 
velocity at A. An inipulsive couple acting on any rod will produce a certain 
angular velocity in a rod /?, an eijual couple acting on the rod B will produce an 
equal angular velocity in the rod A. If a blow IP acting at a point A produce 
an angular velocity in a rod If then a couple Fa on the rod B will produce a 
linear velocity <aa at the point A. 

418. The Modified laagrangian Function. Sir W. Hamilton 
transforms all the accented letters 0\ <f>\ &c. into the corresponding 
letters w, v, &c. But we may also apply the Lemma to change 
some only of the Lagrangian coordinates into the corresponding 
Hamiltonian coordinates, leaving the others unchanged. We 
may thus use a mixture of the two kinds of equations. With 
one and the same function we can use Lagrange s equations for 
those coordinates for which they are best adapted, and the 

22-—2 
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Hamiltonian equations with the remaining coordinates, if we 
think their forms preferable. 

The substance of this theory, as given in Arts. 418 to 425, is taken from the 
author’s essay on “ Stability of Motion,” 1876. 


419. To explain this more clearly let us consider a system 
depending on four coordinates, 0, <f>, fLet be the Lagrangian 
function. Let us now suppose that we wish to use Lagrange’s 
equations for the coordinates i] and the Hamiltonian equations 
for the coordinates 0, <f>. To do this we use the two formulae of 


transformation = it, = v, and we put 

Lj = — L\ + 0/0^ + Vif>\ 

We have as in Art. 414 the two sets of Hamiltonian equations, 


0' = 


du * 
dLi 


w == — 


V = — 


10^ 
dL^ 
d<f> * 


We must now include f 17 ' among the unaccented letters spoken 
of in the Lemma of Art. 410, so that we have 

dL^i dlj\ dlj<2 dJji 

with two similar equations for 17 . Thus the two Lagrangian 
equations for 17 are still true if we replace Li by L^; so that 
we have the tw^o sets of Lagrangian equations, 
d dLi _ dL^ d dLn _ dL^ 

dt d^' d^ ’ (it dr)' dr) 


420. The function might be called the modified function, 
but it is more convenient to give this name to the function with 
its sign changed. The definition may be repeated thus:— 

If the Lagrangian function Z be a function of 0, ff, <f}, 0', &c., 
then the function modified for (say) the two coordinates 0, (f> 
will be L — L — u& — v<f>', 


dL dJj 

where u = ,, v == , and we suppose 0\ <f>' eliminated from the 

function L. Thus i is a function of 0, (f>, 0\ <f>' and all the other 
letters, L' is a function of 0, <f>, u, v and all the other letters. 

Tliese two functions X, L' possess the property (by Art. 410) 
that their partial differential coefficients are the same with respect 
to all letters except 0\ <f>\ u, v. As regards these four we have 


dL dL , dL' ^ dL' 

jg-"' df 

We may form the dynamical equations, for the coordinates with 
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regard to which the function has been modified by the Hamiltonian 
rule, as if ia = — were the Hamiltonian function, and for the 
remaining coordinates by the Lagrangian rule, as if either ij or 
L were the Lagrangian function. 

The function may be also called the reciprocal function of 
the Lagrangian function Ly with regard to the coordinates 6, (f), &c., 
because it is obtained from Ly just as is obtained from Ty in 
Art. 410, except that we operate only on such of the coordinates 
as we please. It is however convenient to distinguish the two 
operations by different words. We shall use the word Reciproca¬ 
tion when we change all the coordinates, and Modification when 
we change only some. 


421. .7’o Jind a general expression for the modified Lagrangian function after 

the necessary eliminations have been performed. 

Let the vis viva 2T be given by the homogeneous quadratic expression 

(?>'+... + i .... 

SO that the Lagrangian function is L = r+U, where U is a function of the co¬ 
ordinates 6, &c. We intend to modify L with regard to 6, 0, A'C., leaving 

rif <fcc. to be operated on by Lagrange’s rule. We therefore have according to 
Art. 420 to eliminate d\ 0', &c, by help of the equations 

... =v- ••• j-.(^)* 

(fec.=<fec. ) 


For the sake of brevity let us call the right-hand members of these equations 
u - X, V - y, &o. Since T is a homogeneous function, we have 

J +... + i (m + X) + i 0' (ir -h Fk Ac.(2). 

But by definition the modified function V= - is 
L'x=L - u6' - v<p' - ... 

= i +... + U-ie'(u-X)-i4>'(v-Y)-&0 .(3). 


Solving equations (1) we find e\ 0', <kc. in terms of Ac. by the help of 
determinants. Substituting their values in the expression (3), we find 


r^,{V+*c. + i7+i- 


0, 

w-X, 

v-y, ... 

u X, , 

^04,^ • •• 

V- y, 


» • 


where A is the discriminant of the terms in T which contain only B\ 0', Ac. It 
may also be derived from the determinant just written down by omitting the first 
row and the first column. 


We may expand this determinant, and write the modified function in the form 


2A 


0 , 




V, 


2A 


0 . 

X, 


X, 


\\ 


^ » 


0 , 




X, 


V, 2\ 


04, i » 
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where u, t?, &c, as usual staud for 


dT dT 
d$' ’ dip 


, Ac., and X, Y, Ac. are given by 


+ ‘ -i ^ , Ac. = Ac., 

so that X, Y, Ac. may be obtained from u, v, Ac. by omitting the terms which 
contain 6'^ <p\ Ac., i.e, the coordinates to which we intend to apply the Hamiltonian 
equations. 


It should be noticed that the first of the three determinants in the expression 
for L' contains only the momenta u, v, Ac. and the coordinates. The second does 
not contain u, v, Ac. but is a quadratic function of V, Ac. The third contains 
terms of the first degree in ri\ Ac. multiplied by the momenta n, v, Ac. 


422. Case of absent coordinates. In many cases of 
small oscillations about a state of steady motion, and in some 
other problems, the Lagrangian function L does not contain 
some of the coordinates as 0, <f>. &c., though it is a function 
of their differential coefficients (f>\ ; at the same time it 

may contain the other coordinates rf, &c., as well as their dif¬ 
ferential coefficients 7}\ &c. When this occurs, the Lagrangian 


equations for 6, <f>, &c. become 


d dL 


(it dd 


= 0, &c. 


Integrating, we have 


dL (IL 0 

where u, v, &c. are absolute constants whose values are known 
from the initial conditions. By the help of these equations we 
may find 0\ (f)\ &c. in terms of f', 7]\ &c., so that the problem is 
really reduced to that of finding t), &c. 

The names kinosthenic and speed coordinates have both been 
suggested by Prof. J. J. Thomson for coordinates which enter into 
the Lagrangian function only through their differential coefficients 
(Phil. Trans. 1885, and Applications of Dynamics to Physics and 
Chemistry, 1888). 

We may now simplify the process of finding these remaining 
coordinates tj, &c. by modifying the Lagrangian function so as 
to eliminate the variables S', </>', &c,, and introducing in their place 
the constant quantities u, v, &c. We write 

and elimifiate 6\ cf)', by help of the integrals just found. The 
equations to find r), <fkc. may be deduced by treating ±L as 
the Lagrangian function. 


423. When the system starts from rest the modified function 
takes a simple form. Suppose the Lagrangian function L to be 
a homogeneous quadratic function of 6\ <l>\ &c. Then, referring to 
the first integrals found above, and remembering that the initial 
values of 0\ &c. are all zero, we have 

w =« 0, = 0, &c. » 0. 
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Thus the modified function V is equal to the original function, hut 
is differently expressed. The function i is a function of &, (f>\ &c.; 
the function L is the value of L after we have eliminated the 
differential coefficients (f>\ &c. by help of the first integrals. 

The result of the elimination can be deduced from Art. 4*21. The first and 
third determinants are here zero. We have therefore 


= -ff + T. ('v' + <fec. + 17 -f 


2A 1 X, 





We may deduce this expression from the La^?rangian function L by a simple 
rule, viz., omit all the terms which contain the differential coefficients 6\ <f>\ d'c. to he 
eliminated, and add the determinantal term written dowji above, 

424. SxampAe of the Solar Byatem. As an example let us consider the case 
of three particles whose masses are n/j, mutually attracting each other 

according to the Newtonian law and moving in any manner in onei^lane. Referring 
these to any rectangular axes, their vis viva and force-function will be functions of 
the six Cartesian coordinates and their differential coefficients. But we may move 
the origin and turn the axes round the origin without altering the vis viva or the 
force-function. It follows that each of these functions is independent of three 
of the coordinates, though it may depend on their differential coefficients with 
regard to the time. We may therefore modify the Lagrangian function and make 
it depend only on the three other coordinates. 

The vis viva of the system is equal to the vis viva of the wliole mass collected 
at the centre of gravity together with the vis viva relative to the centre of gravity. 
The former is easily written down and is in our case a constant; let us turn our 
attention to the latter. 

Let Cr be the centre of gravity, draw Ga, Gy to represent in direction and 
magnitude the velocities of the three particles, i.e. let a, /3, y trace out their 
hodographs. Then the sides of tlie triangle a^y represent the relative velocities of 
the particles, and the vis viva of the system is represented by niiGd^ -h in^Gfi'^ 4- rnffjy^. 
Since the momentum of the system relative to its centre of gravity resolved in any 
direction is zero, it follows that G is the centre of gravity of three particles 
TWj, m^, wig placed at a, y. By a well-known property of the centre of gravity we 

have + .+...}, 

where /a is the sum of the masses. It immediately follows that the 

- . . . , .X Xm,m2V,J 

vis viva of any system relative to its centre of gravity = —-, 

where ujg is the relative velocity of the particles mt, m^. This formula for the 
relative vis viva is evidently true for any number of particles. It was obtained 
by Sir R. Ball by a different method in the Astronomical Notices for 1877. 

Let a, 6, c, A, jB, G be, as usual, the sides and angles of the triangle formed by 
joining the particles. Let $ be the angle made by the side c with any straight line 
fixed in space. Let accents as usual denote differential coefficients with regard to 
^ihe time. Then we have 

{6'^ 4- hr (d' 4- A']^\ 4- \ a'^4 -{$' - By\. 

Thus, if 2T be the vis viva relative to the centre of gravity, we have 
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where P, R are functions only of the triangle, and not of We have 

|aP = mj THg c® + wtj wig + m,j Wg a®, 
ju,Q= Wg (nij b^A' - wig 

fiR = + 7ni?«3 (6'^ 4- b''A ^2) -f w«j m 3 (a'2 + 

How we shall express these must depend on the coordinates we wish to use. Thus 
we may choose any three parts of the triangle, except the three angles, as co« 
ordinates. 


Ex. Supposing it to be convenient to choose the distances b and c of two of the 
particles from the third, and the angle A subtended by those two at that third 
particle, as the coordinates of the triangle, show that P, Q, R may be expressed in 
terms solely of ii, c, A and their differential coefficients by the help of the following 
results 4 - c* - 2bc cos A , 

{be Bin A) = b'A' 4 - d^B' + 2bc' sin A , 

a'2 + ~ ^'2 4 . c '2 _ 2/>V cos A + 1^A'^ + 2bA'c' sin A . 

These admit of easy geometrical demonstrations. 


425. We may also modify the Lagrangian function with regard to $. To do 
this we put u = dTldd' = Pd + Q. We notice that, since the force-function U is not 
a function of 6, u is by Art. 422 an absolute constant. We now form the modified 


function 


V = L-tid 


PR - <?2 4 - 2uQ - 

2P • 


This function may now be used as if it were the Lagrangian function to find any 
changes in the triangle joining the three particles. 

We may also notice that the angular velocity in space, viz. 0\ of the side of the 
triangle joining wii, is given by the equation P^'-f Q=m, where u is a constant. 


Ex. 1. Show that P is equal to the moment of inertia of the three particles 
about the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. Show that {PR - Q2) may be written in the symmetrical form 

{4- 4. mgWj a^) {m^mgc'*4-4-mgmja'®} 

4 - tn^m^m^ {mj (bcA'j^-hnt^ (caB'Y-{■ 

Ex. 3. Show that the quantity u is equal to the angular momentum of the 
system about the centre of gravity. See Arts. 397 and 402. 

Ex. 4. Show that we may take for fiQ either of the forms mi (m^c^B^ - 
or m^(mzCLW -m\c^A'), the effect of the change being to add to the Lagrangian 
function V a quantity equal to B' or C' respectively. See Art. 399, Ex. 9. 

426. Von-OonserratlTe Foroes. To explain how Lagrange*9 eqwitions are to 
be used when some of the forces are non'-conservative. 

Lagrange’s equations in the form given in Art. 399 can be used only when the 
forces which act on the system have a force-function. If however Pd$ be the 
virtual work of the impressed forces obtained by varying $ only, Qdtp the virtual 
work obtained by varying 0 only, and so on, it is clear from Art. 399 that Ijagrange’s 

equations may be wntten in the typical form ^ ^ = -P* 


427. It is often convenient to separate the forces which act on the system 
into two sets. Firstly those which are conservative. The parts of P, Q, due to 
these forces may be found by differentiating the force-function with regard to d, 0, 
<fec. Secondly those which are non-conservative, such as friction, some kinds of 
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resistances, Ac. The parts of P, Q, Ac. due to these must be found by the usual 
methods given in statics for writing down virtual work. 

Though the non-conservative forces do not admit of a force-function, yet 
sometimes their virtual works may be represented by a differential coefficient of 
another kind. Thus suppose some of the forces acting on a particle of a body to 
be such that their resolved parts parallel to three rectangular axes fixed in space are 
proportional to the velocities of the particle in those directions. The virtual work 
of these forces is 2 -f 

where /Aj, /xg are three constants which are negative if the forces are resistances. 
For example, if the particles are moving in a medium whose resistance is equal to 
the velocity multiplied by a constant x, then » Ms are each equal to - k. Put 

Since {x, y, z) are functions of 6, 0, Ac. given by the geometry of the system we 

have, as in Art. 396, ^ S • 

at dO 

with similar expressions for the other coordinates. Substituting we have F 
expressed as a function of 6, 0, Ac., d\ 0', Ac. We also notice that, as in Art. 397, 

3 ^. Differentiating F partially we have 

du (iu 

--,=s(^At,x + j-^ + Ac. j. 

dF^^ dF ( ,(dx dx ^ \ , ) 

~ d? ” d? ^ r>* (dd + d^ *“•[ 

= 2 (/uix'5x +Ac.). 

In this case, therefore, if V be the force-function of the conservative forces, F the 
function just defined, 85^, €>d0, Ac. the virtual works of the remaining forces, 
Lagrange’s equations may be written 

^_dU_d^ 
dt d0' ~ d0~ de d6' 
with similar equations for 0, Ac. 

We may notice that, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, the function F is a quadratic homogeneous function of B\ 0', Ac. 

If the forces whose effects are included in F be renstances, then /a 2 , /as, Ac. 
are all negative. In this case F is essentially a positive function of the velocities, 
and in this respect it resembles the function T representing half the vis viva. 

If we treat the equations written down above exactly as Lagrange’s equations 
are treated in Art. 407 to obtain the principle of vis viva we find 

j j'p 

~ (r - C/) = ^'0 + Ac. - ^ - Ac., 

but in this case F also is a homogeneous function of Ac. Hence we find 

J^(r- V) = 9'e + &e.-2p. 

We therefore conclude that, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, and if there be no forces present but those which may be included in the 
potential function V and in the function F, then F represents half the rate at 
which energy is leaving the system, i.e. is dissipated. 

The use of this function was suggested by Lord Rayleigh in the Proceedings of 
the London Mathematical Society, June, 1878. The function F has been called by 
him the Dissipation function. 
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428. Ex. 1. If any two particles of a dynamical system act and react on each 
other with a force whose resolved parts in three fixed directions at right angles are 
proportional to the relative velocities of the particles in those directions, show that 
these may be included in the dissipation function h\ If Fy, F, be the com¬ 
ponents of the velocities, components of the force of repulsion, 

the part of F due to these is -^2 + + example is taken 

from the paper just referred to. 

Ex. 2. A solid body moves in a medium which acts on evei'y element of the 
surface with resisting forces partly frictional and partly normal to the surface. 
Each of these when referred to a unit of area is equal to the velocity resolved in its 
own direction multiplied by the same constant k. Show that these resistances may 
be included in a dissipation functioA F, where 

F = ^ {cr (u® + + w^) + A Wj.® -f Fwy- + - 2 Z)w, - 2Fw, -- 2Fci>^ }, 

where o- is the area, J5, &c. the moments and products of inertia of the surface 
of the body, and (u, r, w) the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of a. 

429. Systems not holonomous. To explain how Lagrange's 
equations can be used in some cases when the geometrical equations 
contain differential coefficients with regard to the time. 

It has been pointed out in Art. 396 that the independent 
variables 6, </>, &c. used in Lagrange’s equations must be so chosen 
that all the coordinates of the bodies in the system can be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of them without introducing d\ (f>', &c. But 
when we have to discuss a motion like that of a body rolling on 
a perfectly rough surface, the condition that the relative velocity 
of the points in contact is zero may sometimes be expressed by an 
equation which, like that given in Art. 137, necessarily involves 
differential coefficients of the coordinates. In some cases the 
equation expressing this condition is integrable. For example : 
when a sphere rolls on a rough plane, as in Art. 144, the condition 
is if'— a6r = 0, which by integration becomes a? —a0 = 6, where b 
is some constant. In such cases we may use the condition as one 
of the geometrical relations of the motion, thus reducing by one 
the number of independent variables. 

But when the conditions cannot easily be cleared of differential 
coefficients, it is often convenient to introduce the reactions and 
frictions into the equations among the non-conservative forces in 
the manner explained in Art. 42b. Each reaction has an accom¬ 
panying equation of condition, and thus we always have sufficient 
equations to eliminate the reactions and determine the coordinates 
of the system. 

The elimination of the reactions may generally be most easily 
effected by recurring to the general equation of virtual work and 
giving only such displacements to the system as make the virtual 
work of these forces disappear. Suppose, to fix our ideas, that 
a body is rolling on a perfectly rough surface. Let 0, <f>, &c. be 
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the six coordinates of the body, then by Art. 137 there will be 
three equations of the form 

Z;, = A,0' + S.<|)' + ...=O.(1), 

the other two being derived from this by writing 2 and 3 for the 
suffix. These three equations express the fact that the resolved 
velocities in three directions of the point of contact are zero. The 
equation of virtual work may be written (Art. 398) 


fd dT 
\d:tde' 


dd) 


M + &c.^~^Se + &c. 
(id 


( 2 ), 


where U is the force-function of the impressed forces. Since the 
virtual works of the reactions at the point of contact have been 
omitted, this equation is not true for all variations of 0, <f>, &c., 
but only for such as make the body roll on the rough surface. 
But the geometrical equations L 2 , express the fact that 
the body rolls in some manner, hence hO, S(f>, &c. are connected 
by three equations of the form 


A,B0^B,B(I>+.,.:=:O .(3). 


If we use the method of indeterminate multipliers (see Art. 
400), the equations of virtual work are transformed in the usual 
manner into 


didd' d0 d0 dO''^^ d6' dW 


with similar equations for the other coordinates <}>, yjr, &c. These 
joined to the three equations Zj, are sufficient to determine 

the coordinates of the body and X, /x, v. 


This process will be very much simplified, if we prepare the 
geometrical equations Zi, Z 2 , Lq by elimination, so that one dif¬ 
ferential coefficient, as 0\ is absent from all but the first equation, 
another, as </>', absent from all but the second, and so on. When 
this has been done, the equation for 0 becomes 


dtd0\ d0 d0'^^d0' 


Thus X is found at once. The values of /x and v may be found 
from the corresponding equations for We may then sub¬ 

stitute their values in the remaining equations. 

It is here supposed that some of the equations of condition 
represented by equation (1) do not admit of exact integration. 
The systems here considered are therefore not necessarily holono- 
mous, see also Art. 396. 


In Art. 232 of the second volume of this treatise this method 
is applied to find the oscillations of a heavy sphere set rotating 
about a vertical axis and placed on the summit of a fixed rough 
surface. 
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429 a. The method of indeterminate multipliers is really an 
introduction of the unknown reactions into Lagrange’s equations. 
Thus let Riy Ri, R 3 be the resolved parts of the reaction at the 
point of contact in the directions of the three straight lines 
used in forming the equations Zi, Zg, Zg. Then Zj, Z^, Zg are 
proportional to the resolved relative velocities of the points of 
contact. Let these velocities be /CiLi, /C 2 R 2 , tc^L^, Then if 6 only 
be varied the virtual velocity of jRj is which may be 


written 



Similarly the virtual velocities of R^ and Eg 


are 


(ilj2 


and /Cg 



Hence, by Art. 426, Lagrange’s 


equations are of the form 

d dT dT ^dU p ^ dL^ p dL^ 

dt dff ~ de~ le ^ ^ W dW • 


Comparing this with the equations obtained by the method of 
indeterminate multipliers we see that /i, p are proportional to 
the resolved parts of the reactions. The advantage of using the 
method of indeterminate multipliers is that the reactions are 
introduced with the least amount of algebraic calculation, and in 
the manner which is most convenient for the solution of the problem. 


4.S0. Squations. There is another method of forming the general 

equations of motion besides that of Lagrange which has at least the advantage of 
not being restricted to holonomio systems*. To simplify the discussion let us 
however first suppose that the geometrical equations do not contain any differential 


* The first writer who extended Lagrange’s equations to systems in which the 
equations of condition are not expressible in an integrable form was Ferrers, 
Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, No. 45, Vol. xii. 1872. He replaces Lagrange’s 
$ equation by another of the form 


d ^ 
dt de^ 




/ ,de_\ du 
dtj’^ d 0 \ 


where $, <f>, are the generalized coordinates, x,. is a Cartesian coordinate con¬ 
nected with a mass subject to the condition 

V = + + ■ 

which may be integrable or not integrable. 

The method explained in Art. 429 of applying Lagrange’s equations to systems 
not holonomous by using indeterminate multipliers was first given in the third 
edition of this treatise, 1877. It requires no new function. 

The equations of Appell are briefly explained in the Comptes Rendua, tome cxxix. 
1899, and more fully developed in the Journal de Mathematiques (formerly known 
as Liouville^a Journal), tome vi. 1900. The theory given in Arts. 430 h, Arc. is chiefly 
founded on the latter account. 

There are also some memoirs on The Equations of Mechanics by P. Jourdain in 
the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, 1904, 1905. It appears that he had inde¬ 
pendently arrived at the equations given by Appell. 

Appell in Art. 462 of his Trait6 de M€canique has given a list ot foreign writings 
on this subject, the earliest being dated 1888. 
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coefficients with regard to the time. We have seen in Arts. 398, 399 that the 
equations of motion are included in the form 


where the dx/dd, &c. are the partial differential coefficients of x, &c. when any one 
coordinate as 6 is alone varied. 

We then have by (3) of Art. 396 

dy ^ dH ^ df ^ 

It follows from the latter equation that the partial differential coefficients 

dx" _ df _ dx 

de" “ de “■ le ’ 

we may therefore write (1) in the form 


If then we introduce a new function 

S = ^Zm(x"^ + y"^ + z^’^), 

the equation (2) becomes 

^_dU d^_dU 

dr" de ’ d<p"~d^' . 

since $ stands for any one of the coordinates. Here the differential coefficients with 
regard to 6'\ 0", drc. on the left-hand side and 0, Ac. on the right-hand side are 
partial. The function S has been called the energy of the accelerations. 

When we have constructed a method of expressing the function S in terms of 
the coordinates (?, 0, <fec. including their first and second differential coefficients 
with regard to t, the equations (3) give the differential equations of motion of the 
system. The right-hand sides are deduced from the force-function U exactly as in 
Lagrange’s equations. 

430 a. In calculating the function S we may obviously omit all terms which do 
not contain the second di fferential coefficients B'\ 0", &c. for all such terms disappear in 
the partial differential coefficients which occur in equations (3). We also notice 
that the function S in general contains quadratic and first powers of e'\ 0", c&c. 

430 h. Let us now apply similar arguments to systems which are not holonornous. 
Let us suppose that the displacements have been made to depend on ^ +p coordi¬ 
nates having p relations between them, so that the variations of k of these are 
arbitrary. Let these be qi, ... q^. Let .r, y, z be the coordinates of any point 
of the system referred to axes fixed in space, then every possible motion of that 
point, consistent with the geometrical conditions, are given by 

dx = aidqi + a2dq2-+*... + 

dy = bi dqi -h Ajdqj + . • + ^le dq* -\-bdt\ .(1 )• 

dz= c^dqi C 2 dq 5 »+... + c^dq^ cdt \ 

... ^ other variables which have been introduced into our 

equations to assist in expressing the geometrical conditions. Let these be related 
to the former variables by equations of the form 

K+i = d? 1 + a>idq 2 +.., + dq' -f a df 1 


= Xidq^-t-X.jdqjj + ... -f X,jdq< 4-Xdf j 
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Here the coefficients oi ...c^ and ai... as well as a, ft, c, a ... X may be functions 
of all the variables qi and t. The right-hand sides of these equations are 

not necessarily exact differentials, but may express geometrical conditions in the 
same way that the equations (1) of Art. 429 expressed the conditions that the body 
there mentioned was rolling on a surface. 

480 c. To form the equations of motion we use the principle of virtual work as 
in Arts. 398, 399. This equation is 

2?^ (x" 5x + ?/" 5y 4- z" 5^) = 2 {A'5x + Y8y + Z8z) .. (3). 

Since the virtual displacements 8x, Sy^ 8z are to be consistent with the geometrical 
equations which hold at the time t, we use the equations (1) and (2) without their 

last terms, hence + ... -f 8q^ .(4), 

witli similar expressions for 8y, 8z. Since 8q^... 8q^ are arbitrary the equation (3) 
decomposes into the k following equations 

27/1 {x"a^'^y"b^-tz"Ci)~dlfl(iq^ | 

.=.V .(5). 

2m (.c" -\rz'' c^) — d Ujilq^) 

These correspond to equations (1) of Art. 430. 

By dividing the equations (1) of Art. 4306 by dt and differentiating the quotient 
with regard to t, we obtain 

x" = iXiqi' + + ... &c .(G), 

with similar expressions for y" and z" obtained by writing h and c for a. The 
terms which do not contain q^" ... q^" are included in the &c. It is evident that 
ai^dx"ldq^'\ by = dy"jdq^" and so on. Hence the equations (5) become 



with similar equations for the other coordinates. If we now construct the function 
*§= i 2?// (z"- + y"- + z"-) .(8), 

the equations of motion are 

/tro (Q\ 

dqi' dqi* dq./' 

To form the equations of motion of a system whether holonomous or not it is 
sufficient to express the function S so that it contains no other second differential 
coefficients than those of the coordinates qi...q^ whose variations are regarded as 
arbitrary. If in constructing the function S any second differential coefficients of 
the remaining coordinates made their appearance they should be eliminated by 
using the conditions (2). After division by df, these conditions take the linear 
form = 

with similar expressions for differentiation we obtain q"^^i ... ^ 'k+p 

in terms of q/'... and these should be substituted in the function S. 

430 d. If the forces do not admit of a force-function U, we proceed as explained 
in Art. 426. Let Pj dq, be the virtual work of the forces produced by var 3 dng gj only, 
Pgdqj that obtained by varying q^ only and so on. We then replace dUldq^, 
dUldq^j &o. by Pj, Pg, &c. 

430 e. Another proof. We may also deduce AppelPs equations (as he has also 
done) from Gauss’ principle of least constraint by translating the formula of 
Art. 894 a into generalized coordinates. This principle applies to systems not 
holonomous because it has not been assumed in the proof that x, y, z are integral 
functions of the coordinates qi, ^ 2 ... 
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By Gauss’ principle the accelerations assumed by the system are such as to 
make 2 Ri 8 = 2 w {{x" - - Z)^\ = minimum subject to the geo¬ 

metrical conditions of the problem. By differentiating (1) of Art. 430 b we have 
= + ••• 

where all terms are omitted which do not contain the second differential coefficients 
\ ^ 2 ' There are similar expressions for y" and z'\ 

Again if Pi, P«, Ac. are the generalized equivalents of X, \\ Z we have 

Yim{Xbx -{-Ydy + Zbz) = Pihq]^'\‘ ••• 

as in Arts. 426 and 430 d. Hence by (4) of Art. 430 c, 

Xa,+ rb„ + Zc„ = P„, 

where n has any value from n=l to M = <t. It follows that 

2m (Ax"-f Yy'' + Zz") = P, q {'-f P.^-f Ac. 

Putting 2*S'=2m(x"2 + y"‘^-l- 2 " 2 ^ we have to make 

Pi 3 = .5 - (Pj -f P,,q^' + Ac.) + i2m (A2 A‘^), 

a minimum with regard to g/', Since these second differential coefficients 

do not appear in the last term of P 13 , we find by differentiation 
dSI(lq'' = P^, dSjdq^^iP^, Ac., 
and these are the equations to be proved. 

430/. To find the function S for any given system of bodies we follow the 
analogy of Lagrange’s function 1\ Since is a quadratic function of x'\ r/", z'\ 
we first deduce from the general theorem of parallel axes (Art. 14) that the value of 
S for a system of Cartesian axes is equal to that for a parallel system of axes with 
the centre of gravity for origin plus the value of S for the whole mass collected at 
the centre of gravity with reference to the first system. 

We also notice that since x"‘^ + y"^ + P'^ is the resultant acceleration of the 
particle m the value of S must be the same for the same bodies, however the 
coordinates may be transformed. 

430 g. To investigate the form of the function S for a body free to turn about a 
fixed point 0 when referred to the principal axes at O, These axes are either fixed 
in the body or (if two or more of the principal moments of inertia at 0 are equal) 
may move in an arbitrary manner, yet so that they remain principal axes. 

The space-velocities of any point (x, y, z) are by Art. 238 

u — w^z- oti^yt ?' = W3X - Wj2, tv = (ji)iy - W2X. 

The X component of acceleration is 
A'= du/dt ~ vd-i + w$^ 

= - X (wj^ 4. ta./) + y {Wa (wi - &i)-Y + z { w.^(wi - ffi) + wi ^3 -f- w./}, 

by using the formula of Art. 251. 

A* = y2 [(^3^2 _ 2u;^' {Wg (wj - ffj) wj + 2 ® [w./* + 2w./ [(wi - ffj) 4- Wj ^y}], 

where only terms which contain w/, w/, vf have been retained (Art. 430 a). Terms 
depending on the products xy, yz^ zx have also been rejected as they will presently 
disappear when the summation S is effected. 

The expressions for and A® can be written down by symmetry. We now 
form 2 S = 2 wi(A'^+T- + .^^) and substitute 

22 wx 2 = B + C - ^, 22 my* = C -f ^ - B, + 

— 2 wi^ I (B — C’) ctfj Wy -p A (fcigdjj — ^i) }• 

— ^2(i>2 {(C — A) Wywj + B (a»3j — o>jdj) J 

— 2W3' { (A - B) (W| $2 - W2^l) }• 
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If the axes are not principal axes, we must add to these three sets of terms con¬ 
taining Dy E, F respectively as factors. The first set is 

2D [ - W./ - Wi' - ( 1 ) 3 *) -f 0)./ {(a>j - ^j) -h Wj ^ 2 } " {"3 (wi ~ ^ 1 ) + Wj ^ 8 } ], 

those with E and F follow by symmetry. 

430 h. To deduce Euler^s equations. Let the moving axes be fixed in the body> 
then 6 >j = w^, ^2 = W 2 , We then have 

2S =: + C(A)-/^ - 2 (7? - C) - 2 {C~ A) -2 {A ~ B) ; 

since the body has three degrees of freedom, we have to choose three variables 
1 * ^2 > Qs which are to be arbitrary and whose variations should express every 
possible small displacement of the body. These conditions are satisfied if we put 
dq^=^ui^dty = dq^^w.^dt. 

We then have 

2S = + Bq^'- + Cq^'‘ -2{B- C)q^q^qi' -2{C- A)q^q^'q^’ - 2(A - B) q^q^q^''. 

The equation dS/dq^''=zdUldqi then gives Aq{'- (B - C)q./qs'= dUfdqi. This 
becomes Euler’s first equation (Art. 262) when we write qi' = wi, Ac. and 
dUldqi = L (Art. 340). 

430 1 . An elliptic disc rolls in a vertical plane on a rough ground. To form the 
equation of motion. 

Let r) be the coordinates of the centre C, ^ being measured along the ground 
and 17 vertically upwards. Let 0 be the angle the major axis makes with the vertical. 
Let P be the point of contact and let CN—q be the perpendicular from C, let also 
PN=m. Since the point P of the body is at rest we have 

77 ^ = 0 , 17 '+M^' = 0 . 

If the mass be unity, we have 

2 S = ^"2 ^ ^ 

Hence by eliminating rj" 

2S=(C + ,2 + u2) »"2 + 2 + u^)e'S9'', 

where only terms which contain F' are retained. The equation dSfdd" = dUlde gives 

Since the boundary is an ellipse, both q and u are known functions of $, 

We may easily verify this result by using the ordinary equations obtained by 
resolving and taking moments. 


430J. To determine the motion of a circular disc or hoop rolling on a rough 
ground hut not necessarily in a vertical plane. 

In the figure the disc GP is drawn with its plane perpendicular to the paper, 
GM is a perpendicular from the centre G on the 
ground and P is the point of contact. Let GP, GB, 
GG' be the moving a.xe 8 of reference; since GG is 
fixed in the body its motion whether deduced from 
the angular velocities (wi, wg) of the body or the 
angular velocities , ^ 3 ) of the axes most be the 

same, hence = Wj, O.^ ~ • 

Let u, 17, tc be the components of the veh -iity of G 
along the axes of reference, then since P is instanta¬ 
neously at rest, 

M = 0, 



i> + aw3=s0, 


M7 -aw2=0. 
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The component accelerations of G are by Art. 251 

X—duldt - 0^3 + = a Wj ^3 + aai/, 

Y ~dv/dt - w$^ + / - aoi.^Wj, 

Z = dw/dt ~ ud.j + = fiio./ - . 

If *Sy be the part of S which depends on the motion of G we have 

2S'y = Z/H (X ^ + 1' ^ ^ { Wo'^ + + 2Wj (wo Wy' - Wj 10 ./)}, 

where all terms which do not contain w,', < 0 / or w./ are omitted. 

Let S\ he that part of S which depends on the motion relative to (G By writing 
A ~ B, ~ , ^2 = ‘*'2 430 f; we deduce 

2*^1 = A (w/-4- w./^) 4- C’oig'- 4- 2 - Cio.^) {tOito./ - w^co/). 

The complete value of S is fouud by adding together S^^ and .Sj (Art. 480/). Wc 
now introduce the variables w'here a« hefure dq^ = lo^dt, dq., - lo.Aty dq-^ — to-^di 

(Art. 480 h) and deduce 

2S = Aq^'‘^ -t(A+ a^) q.p 4 - (6’ f n^) q^'- 

4- 2 {AO.j - Cq.^) {q^q./' - q./qi') + {q./q,;' - q.^q./'). 

We notice that since 6.^ is an angular velocity (not an acceleration) we are not 
obliged to eliminate it before differentiating the function S (Art. 430 a). 

We have yet to consider the differential coellicients dUjdqiy &c. When the 
body receives the angular displacements d(/j, dq^y dq., the centre G moves and the 
body turns round P as an instantaneous centre. Hence dUldq^^ &c. are the 
moments of the forces about axes parallel to HM, GB, GC but having their origin 
at P (Art. 840). These monients are 

d VJdqj 0, d I Jjdq.. - qa cos 0, d Ujdq.j = 0, 
where 0 is the angle the plane of the disc makes with the horizontal ground. 

The equations of motion of the disc are therefore 

Aq^" ~ {Ad.^~Cq,i)q./ =0, 

(d 4- a-) q./’ 4 - (d 6.^ ~ Cq^) g/ - q^q.J rz. - pa cos 0, 

+ 4-a‘^j'(/.; = 0. 

The problem of the motion of a disc or hoop rolling on a rough ground is also 
discussed by another method in Art. 244 of Vol. ii. of this treatise. The variables 
there used are the two angles 6, xj/ of Euler and If we writ© in the equations (o) 
of this article q{ = - \f/' sin 6, q./=:(o.^=:0\ — cosO we arrive at 

equations equivalent to those in Vol. ii. The interpretation of these equations will 
be found in that volume.' 

431. Change of the Independent variable. A system of n degrees of freedom ^ 
is defined by the Lagrangian function 

L=T4- H+C, r=:4dn^"^4-di.^^V4-&C.(1). 

Let us now change the independent variable t to r and put P = dT[dt. For the 
sake of distinctness let suffixes applied to the coordinates 9, 0, Ac. mean differentia¬ 
tions with regard to r just as accents denote differentiations with regard to (; then 


$' = P6j^y &c. We now write 

T] = 4^11 4-d 12^101 +. 

so that Z’l differs from T only in having r written for t. The equation of vis viva 
is therefore T'=PU\=^ U+C . (8). 


We shall now prove that we may take as a Lagrangian function either of the forms 

L, = PT^ + -~~ = 2[{U+G)2\\i .(4), 

the second being derived from the first by using (3). Here P is an arbitrary function 
of the coordinates 0, Ac. and their velocities 9^y 0j, Ac. 


H. D. 


23 
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(5). 


The new Lagrangian equations will then be 

d dLj dTj^ d dlj'^ d - 

dr dOy do * dr d<p^ d<^ * 

To prove this we form the partial differential coefficients dLJdd^ , dLJd8f 

T>ii n A ^ ^ (rr V+C\dV dT /_ U+C\dP 

^ _P(fl, + ^,5^1 + *e.) + (^Ti - j + JTF-j ■ • (6)- 

since $'z=:pe^, = drc., 

dL,_ 11 1 dU ( r7+6’\ rfP 

de ja T> de + “ “p^ j dtf 

p \ de* de ’ P^ ; 

Substituting in the Lagrangian equation 


dS' 


.(7). 


±*^_dr dU 

dt de' “ d^" de ’ 


and using the equation (3) because dfdt is a total differential coefficient we arrive at 

d dPj dLj 

the new typical equation , 

where dr has been written for Pdt. 

The first of the two forms for given by the'equation (4) should be used when 
we desire to simplify the original form of the Lagrangian function L by a proper 
choice of the arbitrary factor P. Thus in the example solved in Art, 431a, we 
transfer a factor M from the expression for T to that for 17. 

The second form may be used when we wish that the neiv independent variable r 
should have any special vainer while the form of P is a matter of indifference. For 
example, in Art. 431 b we replace t by one of the coordinates e and thus eliminate 
the time from the Lagrangian equations. 


431 o. As an example consider Liouville’s integral, Art. 407, Ex. 4. We have 
T = p/{Ji^'2 + d20'HAc.}, r/+C={P,W + P2(0) + ikc.}/M, 

where is a function of e only, dg of 0 only, (fcc., while M may be a function of all 
the coordinates. Taking P^lfM we form the Lagrangian function 

^i = i{^i^i'' + ^2^r + *c.} + {Fi(^) + P3(0)+d:c.}. 

The Lagrangian e equation then becomes 


^ f A d ^ ^ e^~ 


d 'e ’ 


1 d 


_dL\W^ 




dr ♦ ^ 2 de 

Hence by an easy integration we have 

i (?i2 = F, {6) + a, .\ 4 A^ Fj {$) + a. 

This is the integral already arrived at ir. Art. 407. 


431 b. When the paths of the particles are alone required, we may eliminate 
the time from the Ijograngian equations by using a new function instead of the 
Lagrangian function. 

In this method we choose some one coordinate ^ to be the independent variable 
and regard the others 0, d;c. as unknown functions of e whose forms are to be 
found by the altered equations of motion. Let 

T=4-^ii e'^+Ai^e'ip) -f 4-^23*hdrc, 


( 1 ), 
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where aooenta denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. Let also 

T = + ‘^1201 "i* i •^22^1*^ “^2y "i" .(2)» 

where the suffixes of V>, dkc. here denote differentiations with regard to the new 
independent variable 0. 

dT_dT' 

dtp' d<p^^ * dtp dtp .^ 

where the differential coefficients of T and T' are partial. 

The equation of energy gives 

V+V-, e' = .(4). 

The Lagrangian equation 


nj^C\^ d \/U-¥C\hdT'\_dT' U-¥C dU 
V~r'‘ / de IV 7" j dfj ~ d^ T' d(j>’ 
where all the differential coefficients are partial except the djdd. Since U is not a 
function of <pi , this becomes 

. 

1/ then we use Q= {{U + C) T'\^ as if it were the Laifrangian function and regard 
$ 08 the independent variable, we have the equations 


d dq _ dQ d dQ _ dQ 

(id dtp^ ~~ dtp* d0 dpi ” dp ’ ^ 

from which the paths may be found. 


(G). 


This result also follows from the theorem of Art. 431 by putting dr = d0, and we 
have here reproduced in another form so much of that article as is required for our 
present purpose. Since dr^Pdt we have P^dSjdty and = pi=^dtpld$ and so on. 

It immediately follows from (2) and (3) of Art. 431 that 1\~T', 

The Lagrangian function given by (4) of that articfe becomes 

Z.i = 2{(f/+6’) r'!i = 2y. 


431 c. We notice that however the expressions for the vis viva and the work 
function may be altered, yet so long fis the product {V + C) T' remains unchanged 
the general equations of the paths are determined by the same relations between the 
coordinates B, <p, Ac. The times of describing the paths may however be altered. 

431 d. Since in the Lagrangian equations, the letters 0, p, &c. represent 
arbitrary functions of the quantities or coordinates which determine the position of 
the system, it is evident that we have here taken as the independent variable any 
arbitrary function of the coordinates. 


431 If some one coordinate, say p, is absent from the product (174-C)T' 
(though T' contains the differential coefficient of p) we have dQldp=^0. It follows 
that one integral of the equations of motion is 



(1/4-C)i 




dpi 


■ a, 


where a is an arbitrary constant. If C is an arbitrary the product Q cannot be 
independent of p unless T' and U are separately independent of p. But when C is 
given by the initial conditions this limitation is not necessary. 

If we substitute for d'P'jdpy and 0' the values given by (3) and (4) of Art. 4316, 
this integral becomes dr/d^'=: 2n which is the same as that obtained in Art. 407, Ex. 5. 


23—2 
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431/. To make a comparison of methods, let us use the function Q to investi¬ 
gate the paths when T and U have the forms given in Art. 431 a. We have 

+ V+C={ F, ( 6) + F^ {4>) + &c, } / AT, 

wiiere is the independent variable and d4>ld0. We deduce 

^ 4 (^1 + ^ 201 ^ + &c.) G, G = F, {(9) + F, ( 0 ) + &c. 


The equation 


d dQ 


do d0, 


dQ 

d<p 


becomes 


d G0J/1.J G0|^ dA., j-f 0j^ + <^c. dF.2 

~de Q ^ YQ *24> d 0 ’ 


Q^ (W V Q ^ V ~ \ Q ) 

I d 1 /a^jydA.,__ 

■■ Yie \Q j 2 V G / (io 


<IF., 


f/F.> 

■<70 


Substitute for G and G 

+ ••• _ -•^•201' „ 

Fj(t/)-fF2(0)4-... ■.K>(0)-f/:i ^^8(f) + 7 

the third and other fractions follow by symmetry. Since <p^ = d<pld0, ^^rrd^/d^, 
Ac., these results agree with those obtained by eliminating t in Art. 431«, 


431 g. In some cases the Lagrangian function L takes the form 
Ij (A dj] 6'“ -f- Ac,) + (A 1 0' + A. 2 <P + Ac ) -h A^^ -f fJ -f- G, 
where Ajj, Ac,, Aj , Ac., and A^^ are functions of the coordinates but not of t. The 
equation of vis viva is then (by Art. 407, Ex. 2), 

+ -^t,= r7 + G. 

Proceeding exactly as before we change dt into dr by taking as a new Lagrangian 

function Lj = P (4 ^i“4-Ac.)- 1 -+ Ac.) + , 

where as before B^^^dd/dr and P—drfdt, 

The equation of vis viva gives 

L. ’ ^V+&C-) 1* + (^1», + *c.). 


431 h. The elimination of the time from the Lagrangian equations is given by 
Painlev^ in his Le^ojis mr Vintegration dea equations dij^erentielles de la Mecanique^ 
1895, page 237. By an application of the principle of least action he obtains the 

function here called 0 and writes the equations in the typical form ~ . 

dqn' dq^ 

From these he deduces (page 239) that the Lagrangian equations may be written in 
the two forms 

d dT_ dU ^ (Vr dT' ^ 

dt dq' dq dq * dr dq' dq ~ ’ 

where r'=2’(f7+C) and dT={U a-C) dt. This special result follows from that 
given here by putting P=Ua- C. Its importance lies in the fact that by this change 
the motion is made to depend on that of a system moving under no forces. 

The elimination of the time from Lagrange’s equations is also given by Darboux 
in his Lemons 8ur la tMorie g^nerale des surfaces^ Art. 571, 1889. He expresses the 
result in the same form as Painlev^. 
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EXAMPLES*. 

1. Two weights of masses m and 2m respectively are connected by a striiig 
which passes over a smooth pulley of mass m. This pulley is suspended by a 
string passing over a smooth fixed pulley, and carrying a mass 4m at the other end. 
Prove that the mass 4m moves with an acceleration which is one twenty-third part 
of gravity. 

2. A uniform rod of mass 3m and length 21 has its middle point fixed, and a 

mass m attached at one extremity. The rod when in a horizontal position is set 
rotating about a vertical axis through its centre, with an angular velocity equal to 
^/(2ngfl). Show that the heavy end of the rod will fall till the inclination of the 
rod to the vertical is oo8~^ l -n), and will then rise again. 

3. A rod of length 2^ is constrained to move on the surface of a hyperboloid of 
revolution of one sheet with its axis of symmetry vertical, so that the rod always 
lies along a generator. If the rod .start from rest, show that 

- 2ar'd' sin a + a-S'- f ein* a (r^ + 1 1-) 8"^ -f 2g cos a (r - r^) 0, 

{+ sin^ a (r- -f | /-)} 8' ~ ar^ sin a = 0, 

where r is the distance measured along a generator from the centre of gravity to 
the principal circular section, & is the excentric angle of the point in which the 
generator meets this circular section, a is the radius of the circular section, and a is 
the inclination of the rod to the vertical. 

4. A ring of mass in and radius h rolls inside a perfectly rough ring of mass M 
and radius c/, which is moveable about its centre in a vertical plane. If <j> be the 
angles turned through by the rings from their position of eijuilibrium, prove that 

a8 + h<l> = (a -b) MaO'" = ( 2 il/ + m) (a - b) = - (il/ -f ?n) g sin \p. 

5. If i, m, n be the direction-cosines with respect to fixed axes of a rod moving 
in any manner in space, and if J' be the potential energy, prove that 

1 \ dt“ ^ di / ~ m \ dt^ ^ dm) ~ n\ dt'^ ^ dn / ’ 

where I is the moment of inertia of the rod about an axis through its centre 

perpendicular to its length. See Art. 400. 

6. A particle of mass m moves in one plane, and its motion is referred to areal 
coordinates x, y, z. If 2T be the vis viva, and V the potential energy expressed as 
a homogeneous function of the areal coordinates, prove that 

2T= - ni b'^z'x' -^c^x'y'), 

dV"' dV d V 

m{b^z'' + c^y") -2 — m(c^x'' -2 --= m{a^y"+ b'^x") ~2 . 

7. A heavy rod, whose length is 2a, slips down with its extremities in contact 

with a smooth horizontal floor and a smooth vertical wall; the rod not being 

initially in a plane perpendicular to the wall. If 8 be the inclination of the rod to 
the vertical, and ^ the inclination of the horizontal projection of the rod to the 
intersection of the planes, prove that 

4 f(cos 8) = cot 8 sec yp f - (sin 6 cos \p) - , 

d/*=' dt- a 

4 —^ (sin 8 bin tp) = tan \p (sin 8 cos \p). 

* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. ^ 
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8 . A particle moves under the action of two centres of repulsive force F and G 
tending from two fixed points, at a distance 2c from each other. Show that the 
Lagrangian equations of motion may be written in the form 


d iiT ^ dT_ d(lT dT_ 

dt dy 7a^ dt d/A' “ d/I ^ 


wliere X and /a are the elliptic coordinates of the particle referred to the fixed points 


as foci, and 


27’ 


V 2 ^^2 

X- -1‘“ c^ ~ 


9. If r, 6 be the polar coordinates of a particle of mass m which describes 
an orbit under the action of a central force F tending to the pole, and 
«, V be the corresponding momenta, prove that the Hamiltonian function is 
1 ’" 

^^ deduce the Hamiltonian equations of motion 

a = mr', mr''^ (u' F)=:v^, v'~0. 


10, A perfectly rough horizontal disc, free to turn about a vertical axis, carries 
a symmetrical spinning-top. The inclination of the axis of the top to the vertical 
being (9, and <p being the azimuth, relative to the disc, of the vertical plane con- 
tfiining the axis, shew that the modified function 2 Z' is of the form 

A + sin- d<f>'-) + 2Cn cos 6(f/ - Cn^ - 2Mgh cos ^ ^ , 

where D^I-^Ma {a -f 2/isin 0 cos0)-i- A sin* 0^ 

\ = - (.1 sin ^ 4- Mha cos 0) sin 0<p' 

- MJia cos 0 sin 0^' - Cn cos 6, 

a is the distance of the vertex of the top from the fixed axis, P and Cn are constant 
momenta, and 7, A, C are ineitia constants. [St John’s Coll. Dec. 1904. 

See Arts. 305 Ex. 1, 420, 421, 
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Oscillations with One Degree of Freedom 


432, When a system of bodies admits of only one independent 
motion and is making small oscillations about some mean position, 
or some mean state of motion, it is in general our object to reduce 
the equation of motion to the form 




dx j 

+ 2a j- +bx = 
at 


c, 


where x is some small quantity which determines the position of 
the system at the time t. . This reduction is effected by neglecting 
the square of the small quantity x. 


433. Meaning of tlie Terms. We suppose the equation to be obtained by 
writing down the equations of motion of all the particles, and then eliminating 
the reactions. Let us consider the case in which the system is displaced from a 
position of equilibrium. We represent the amount of displacement by some letter x 
such that, X being known, the position of every particle can be deduced from the 
geometrical conditions of the system. The displacement ^ of any particle m is 
therefore some function of x, and since the square of x is to be neglected in a 
small oscillation we have by Maclaurin’s theorem //x, where O and H are 

some constants depending on the position of the particle in the system. The 
effective forces on m are (1) Hmx along the tangent to its arc of oscillation, and 
(2) a centrifugal force which has mP in the numerator, and may therefore be 
neglected. The effective forces therefore contribute terms of the form x to the 
differential equation. 

The impressed forces on the system are of three kinds. 

(1) The system being displaced the forces of the system tend to bring it back 
to its position of equilibrium, if this position is stable. These forces are all 
functions of and since the square of x is neglected, they contribute terms of the 
form c-fcj; to the equation. The terms c-ba: therefore represent the natural 
force* of restitution, 

(2) There may be some forces of resistance acting at special points of the 
system which depend on the velocities of the particles. The velocity of any such 
particle m will be some function of (, which, as before, may be taken equal to IIx, 
These resistances will therefore contribute terms of the form ax to the equation. 
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(H) We may have some small external forces which are functions of the time. 
We may, when they exist, represent them by a term /(t) on the right-hand side of 
the equation. 

We see that the effective forces and the three kinds of impressed forces contribute 
different kinds of terms to the equation, and, since the products of these terms are 
to be neglected, each term comes exclusively from the source mentioned. 

We propose in the first instance to omit the external forces, and to consider the 
motion of a system acted on only by the forces of restitution and the forces of 
resistance. The oscillation produced by these two together is called the natvral 
or free vibration. The oscillations produced by the external forces are sometimes 
called/orccd vibrations, and will he considered under that heading in Vol. ii. 

434. Solution of the Equation. It generally happens 
that a, h, c are all constants, and in this case we can completely 
determine the oscillation. By putting x ~ cjb 4- when b is not 
zero, we reduce the equation to the well-known form 

When h — a^ is positive, let us, for the sake of brevity, put 
b ~ = n\ We then have 

x = A e*"®' sin (iit -f B), 

where A and B are two undetermined constants which depend on 
the initial conditions of the motion. The physical interpretation 
of this equation is not difficult. It represents an oscillatory 
motion. The central position about which the system oscillates 
is determined byx* = c/6. The system passes through this central 
position whenever nt f J5 is a multiple of tt. We therefore infer 
that the interval between two successive passages through the 
central position is Trjn. To find the times at which the system 
comes momentarily to rest we put dxjdt == 0. This gives 
tan {nt + B) ^ n/a. 

The interval from one position of momentary rest to the next 
is also 7r/n. Measuring the time from any passage through the 
central position we have x—cjb when ^ = 0 and therefore S=0. 
The least negative root of the equation tan nt == njai (taken 
positively) gives the interval from any position of momentary 
rest to the central position, and the least positive root gives 
the interval from the central position to the next position of 
rest. The former is evidently greater and the latter less than 
7r/2n, the sum of the two being Trjn. The extent of the 
oscillations on each side of the central position may be found 
by substituting the values of t given by this equation in 
the expression for xGjb. Since these must occur at a 
constant interval equal to tt/w, we see that the extent of the 
oscillation continually decreases, and that the successive arcs 
on each side of the position of equilibrium form a geometrical 
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progression whose common ratio is The quantity n is 

called the frequency of the oscillation. This very uselul term has 
been introduced by Lord Rayleigh in his Theory of Sound. 

When is negative, we put — In this case 

the sine in the solution must be replaced by its exponential value, 

where C and D arc two undetermined constants. The motion is 
now no longer oscillatory. If a and h are both positive, v is 
less than a, and in this ease, whatever the initial conditions 
may be, x ultimately becomes etpial to cjb, and the system con¬ 
tinually approaches the position determined by this value of x. 
The same thing occurs if v be greater than a, provided that the 
initial conditions are such that the coefficient of the exponential 
which has a positive index is zero. 

If 6 —= the integral takes a different form, and we have 

= ^ + (A’< + 

where E and F are two undetermined constants. If a be positive, 
the system continually approaches the position given by bx = c. 

435. When the value of x as given by these equations becomes 
large, the terms depending on x- which have been neglected in 
forming the equation may also become great. It is possible that 
these terms may alter the whole character of the motion. In 
such cases the equilibrium, or the undisturbed motion of the 
system as the case may be, is called unstable, and these equations 
can represent only the nature of the motion with which the system 
begins to move from its undisturbed state. 

43G. Ex. 1. Find the ultimate value of x when we have initially 

ft)- 

(I“ X dx 

Ex. 2. Show that the complete integral of -- + 2<i (t) is 

X — I x^ ^^0 ^ ^ ^ w ^ n f ~ ^ 

where are the values of x and x when t = 0. [Math. Tripos, 1876. 

487. It will be often found advantageous to tr^e the motion 
of the system by a figure. Let equal increments of the abscissa 
of a point P represent on any scale equal increments of the time, 
and let the ordinate represent the deviation of the coordinate x 
from its mean value. Then the curve traced out by the repre¬ 
sentative point P will exhibit to the eye the whole motion of the 
system. In the case in which a and b are both positive the 
curve takes the form here represented. 
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The dotted lines correspond to the ordinate ± The 

representative point P oscillates between these, and its path 



alternately touches each of them. In just the same way we may 
trace the representative curve for other values of a and 6. 

The most important case in dynamics is that in which a = 0. 
The motion is then given by 

a? — ~ ^ sin (y/bt + J?). 

The representative curve is then the curve of sines. In this 
case the oscillation is usually called harmonic. 


438. Ex. 1. A system oscillates about a mean position, and its deviation is 
measured by x. If x^^ and Xq be the initial values of x and x, show that the system 

will never deviate from its mean position by so much as ^ if i, 

I b - d* ( 

be greater than a-. 


Ex. 2. A system oscillates about a position of equilibrium. It is required to 
find by observations on its motion the numerical values of a, 6, c. 

Equations to find the constants may be constructed by measuring x at 
different times, but some measurements can be made more easily than others. 
For example, the values of x when the system comes momentarily to rest can be 
conveniently observed, because the system is then moving slowly, and a measure¬ 
ment at a time slightly wrong will cause an error only of the second order, 
while the values of t at such times cannot be conveniently observed, because 
owing to the slowness of the motion, it is difficult to determine the precise moment 
at which x vanishes. 


If three successive values of x thus found be Xj, X 2 , x,, the ratio of the two 
successive arcs Xj - x^ and Xj, - X 2 is a known function of a and ft, and one equation 
can thus be formed to find the constants. If the position of equilibrium is 
unknown, we may form a second equation from the fact that the three arcs 

c c c 

X, - ™ , X 2 - ^ , X3 - - also form a geometrical progression. In this way we find ^, 

which is the value of x corresponding to the position of equilibrium, and also a/w. 

The position of equilibrium being known, the interval between two successive 
passages of the system through it can be conveniently observed. This is also a 
known function of a and 6, and thus a third equation may be formed. 
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Ex. 8. A body performs rectilinear vibrations in a medium whose resistance is 
proportional to the velocity, under the action of an attractive force tending towards 
a fixed centre and proportional to the distance therefrom. If the observed period 
of vibration is T, and the coordinates of the extremities of three consecutive semi¬ 
vibrations are p, r, prove that the coordinate of the position of equilibrium and 
the time of vibration if there were no resistance are respectively 

and T ll +\(^ [Math. Tripos, 1870. 
p + r~2(j I r-q J ) 

First Method of forming the Equations of Motion, 

439. When the system under consideration is a single body 
there is a simple method of forming the equation of motion which 
is sometimes of great use. 

Let the motion be in two dimensions. 

It has been shown in Art. 20.^, that if we neglect the squares 
of small quantities we may take moments about the instantaneous 
centre as a fixed centre. Usually the unknown reactions will be 
such that their lines of action will pass through this point, their 
moments will then be zero, and thus we shall have an equation 
containi)ig only knotvn quantities. 

Since the body is supposed to be turning about the instan¬ 
taneous centre as a point fixed for the moment, the direction of 
motion of any point of the body is perpendicular to the straight 
line joining it to the centre. Conversely, when the directions of 
motion of tivo points of the body are knowriy the position of the 
i)istantaneous centre can be found. For if we draw perpendiculars 
at these points to their directions of motion, the perpendiculars 
must meet in the instantaneous centre of rotation. 

The equation may, in general, be reduced to the form 
/moment of impressed forces about\ 

’ dt- V the instantaneous centre / * 
where 6 is the angle some straight line fixed in the body makes 
with a fixed line in space. In this formula M1<^ is the moment 
of inertia of the body about the instantaneous centre, and since 

the left-hand side of the equation contains the small factor ^ 

we may here suppose the instantaneous centre to have its mean 
or undisturbed position. On the right-hand side there is no small 
factor, and we must therefore be careful either to take the moment 
of the forces about the instantan-eous centre in its disturbed position, 
or to include the moment of any unknown reaction which passes 
through the instantaneous centre. 

Ex. If a body with only one independent motion oan be in equilibrium in the 
same position under two different systems of forces, and if L], are the lengths 
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of the simple equivalent pendulums for these systems acting separately, then the 
length L of the equivalent pendulum when they act together is given by 

I 1 

L~Li^ L^‘ 

440. Ex. 1. A homogeneous hemisphere performs small oscillations on a perfectly 
rough horizontal plane: find the motion. 

Let C be the centre, G the centre of gravity of 
the hemisphere, iV the point of contact with the 
rough plane. Let the radius = a, CG~c, 
iNCG. 

Here the point N is the centre of instantaneous 
rotation, because, the plane being perfectly rough, 
sufficient friction is called into play to keep N at 
rest. Hence taking moments about N 
(A:2 4 - GN'^) B— ~ gc . sin 6. 

Since we can put GN~a - c in the small terms, this reduces to 
{A* f {a - c)^} B-hgr . ^ = 0. 

Therefore the time of a small oscillation is 2jr . - tJ -—. 

V eg 

It is clear that + of rad. of gyration about and that c = 

If the plane had been smooth, M would have been on the instantaneous axis, 
OM being the perpendicular on CN. For the motion of is in a horizontal 
direction, because the sphere remains in contact with the plane, and the motion 
of G is vertical by Art. 79. Hence the two perpendiculars GM, NM meet on the 
instantaneous axis. By reasoning similar to the above the time is found to be 
2ir ^k‘^}cg. 

Ex. 2. Two circular rings, each of radius a, are firmly jointed together at one 
point so that their planes make an angle 2a with one another, and are placed on a 
perfectly rough horizontal plane. Show that the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum is J a (1 + 3 cos^ a) cos a cosec- a. [Math. Tripos. 

Join the centres C, C', and describe the enveloping cylinder whose generators 
are parallel to CC', Treat the elliptic perpendicular section drawn through the point 
of contact A of the two circles as the rolling body, the A® about the point of contact 
being equal to that of the two circles about the generator most remote from A. 

441. Oscillations of Cylinders. A cylindrical surface of 
any form rests w stable equilibrium under gravity on another 
perfectly rough cylindrical surface, the axes of the cylinders being 
horizontal and parallel. A small disturbance being given to the 
upper surface, find the time of a small oscillation. 

Let BAP, B'A'P be the sections of the cylinders perpendicular 
to their axes. Let OA, CA' be normals at those points A, A' 
which before disturbance were in contact, and let a be the angle 
made by ^0 with the vertical. Let OPC be the common normal 
at the time t Let G be the centre of gravity of the moving body, 
then before disturbance A'O was vertical. Let A'G — r. 

Now we have only to determine the time of o.scillation when 
the motion decreases without limit. Hence the arcs AP^ A'P will 
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be ultimately zero, and therefore C and 0 may be taken as the 
centres of curvature of AP, A'P. Let OA, p =^CA\ and let 
the angles AOP, A'CP be denoted by <^, <j>' respectively. 

Let 0 be the angle turned round by the body in moving from 
the position of equilibrium ^ 

into the position B'A'P. IV C 

Then, since before disturb- 1 / 

ance A'C and A 0 were in \ in / 

the same straight line, we \ i / / 

have 6 ^ = Z ODE = </> 4 - </>', V ^ I //^ / 

where CM' meets OAE n M / 

D. Also, since one body ^ --^ / 

rolls on the other, the arc 

AP ^ arc A'P,pcf) ^p'<f>', / / ^ ^ 

/ / \ 

p + p ^4*/ \ 

Again, in order to take '/ \ 

moments about P, we re- // ' 

quire the horizontal dis- /' 

tance of G from P; this 
may be found by projecting 

the broken line PA' -}-A'G on the horizontal. The projection of 
iM'= PA'cos(a + 0) = p<^ cos a when we neglect the squares of 

small quantities. The projection of A'G is r6. Thus the hori- 

z<jntal distance required is ® 

If k be the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity, the 
e(iuation of motion is 

(k^ + cos a-r). 

If L be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, we 

have 4- pp 

-j. — - , cos a — r. 

L p + p 


442. Circle of Stability. Along the common normal at 
the point of contact A of the two 


cylindrical surfaces measure a length 
where i = -4-“,, and de- 

^ P P . 

scribe a circle on AS as diameter. 
Let AO> produced if necessary, cut 
this circle in N, Then 

CrA^=scosa~r, 

the positive direction being from N 
towards A. The length L of the 
simple equivalent pendulum is given 
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by the formula 

of rad. of gyration about A, 

It is clear fronv this formula, that if lie without the circle 
and above the tangent at J., Z is negative and the equilibrium 
is unstable, if within, L is positive and the equilibrium is stable. 
This circle is called the circle of stability. 

This rule will be found very convenient to determine not only 
the condition of stability of a heavy cylinder resting in equilibrium 
on one side of a rough fixed cylinder, but also to determine the 
time of oscillation when the equilibrium is disturbed. An ex¬ 
tension of the rule to cases of rough cones and other surfaces will 
be given further on. 

443. It may be noticed that the preceding result is per¬ 
fectly general and may be used in all cases in which the locus of 
the instantaneous axis is known. Thus p is the radius of curva¬ 
ture of the locus in the body, p that of the locus in space, and a 
the inclination of its tangent to the horizon. 

If dx be the horizontal displacement of the instantaneous 
centre produced by a rotation d6 of the body, the equation to 
find the length of the simple equivalent pendulum of a body 
oscillating under gravity may be written 

-p 7-2 ^ dx 

This follows at once from the reasoning in Art. 441. It m«ay 
also be easily seen that the diameter of the circle of stability is 
equal to the ratio of the velocity in space of the instantaneous axis 
to the angular velocity of the body. 

Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere makes small oscillations inside a fixed sphere so 
that its centre moves in a vertical plane. If the roughness be sufficient to prevent 
all sliding, prove that the length of the equivalent pendulum is seven-fifths of the 
difference of the radii. If the spheres wei:e smooth the length of the equivalent 
pendulum would be equal to the difference of the radii. 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous hemisphere being placed on a rough fixed plane, which 
is inclined to the horizon at an angle 8in*^i^^2, makes small oscillations in a 
vertical plane. Show that, if a is the radius of the hemisphere, the length of the 
• equivalent pendulum is ^ (^2 - 5 v'H) a. 


* Let R be the radius of curvature of the path traced out by G as the one 

AG^ 

cylinder rolls on the other, then we know that ^hat all points with¬ 

out the circle described on AS as diameter are describing curves whose concavity 
is turned towards Ay while those within the circle are d^cfrtbing curves whose 
convexity is turned towards A. It is then clear that the equilibrium is stable, 
unstable, or neutral, according as the centre of gravity lies within, without, or on 
the circumference of the circle. 
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444. If the body be acted on by any force which passes through the centre of 
gravity, the results mast be slightly modified. Just as before, the force in equi¬ 
librium must act along the straight line joining the centre of gravity G to the 
instantaneous centre A. When the body is displaced, the force cuts its former 
line of action in some point F, which we shall assume to be known. Let AF~f, 
taking / positive when G and F are on opposite sides of the locus of the instan¬ 
taneous centre. Then it may be shown by similar reasoning, that the length 
L of the simple equivalent pendulum under this force, supposed constant and 

equal to gravity, is given by ^ ^ , cos a - --- , where a is the angle the 

• p-^p j-^r 

direction of the force makes with the normal to the path of the instantaneous 
centre. 

If we measure along the line XG a length AG' so that then the 

A,ix A Ct At 

expression for L takes the form ^ -G'N. The equilibrium is therefore stable 

or unstable according as G' lies within or without the circle of stability. 

445. OselUationa of a body reatine on two curvea. 2'wo pointft Ay B of 
a body are constrained to describe given curveSy and the body is in equilibrium under 
the action of gravity. A small disturbance being giveuyjind the time of an oscillation. 

Let Cy D be the centres of curvature of the given curves at the two points Ay B. 
Let AC, BD meet in O. Let 

G be the centre of gravity 0 

of the body, GE a perpen- fN. 

dicular on AB. Then in / \ 

the position of equilibrium / / \ 

OG is vertical. Let i, be / / 'x\ 

the angles which CA , BD / / 

make with the vertical, and / / 

let a be the angle AOB. / \ ‘ 

Let A'y B'y G'y E' denote the \ • 

positions into which A, B, h \ 

Gy E are moved when the // 0'\ y \ 

body is turned through an / | \ \ \ 

angle By and let O' be the / / \ \ 

point of intersection of the / \ ' 

normals at A', B'. Let / / ^ 

ACA'==(^y BDB' = <p'. Since / 

the body may be brought 
from the position AB into ^ 

the position A'B' by turn¬ 


ing it about O through an angle B, we have = Also GG' is 

UA OB 

ultimately perpendicular to OG, and we have GG'—OG.B. Also let Xy y be the 
projections of 00' on the horizontal and vertical through 0. Then by projections 

X cos j -I- y sin^‘=distance of O' from OD = OD. 0', 

xoo8i~y sin i = distance of O' from 00 = 00. 0 ; 


= B. Also GG' is 


OD . sin i A- OC . sin j 


Bin a 
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Now, taking moments about O' as the centre of instantaneous rotation, we have 


(+ OG«) - f, . {GO' + X) 


=z -()0 


OG + 


01 ) . on sin 


in/ . O.V sin./\ 

in a CJ ^ina/ 


no sin c 

where k is the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity. 

Hence, if L be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, we have 
^ OD, O/i^J ^ OC .OA sinj 

7. ■ 


Bh 


AC 


If tVie given curves, on which the points A, B are constrained to move, be 
straight lines, the centres of cinvature C and D are at infinity. In this case, we 


may put 


07) 

BI)'' 


1, the expression becomes 


L sin a 


OA . 


sin,; 


sin a 

If OA and OB be at right angles, this takes the simple form 

k-+()G'^ , , 

-- =(Hi -207, 

where F is the projection on OG of the middle point of A B, 


Pix. 1. A heavy rod A(Jr> rests in equilibrium in a horizontal position within 
a surface of revolution whose axis is vertical. Let 2</ be the length of the rod, 
p tlie radius of curvature of the generating curve at either extremity of the rod, / 
the inclination of this radius of curvature to the vertical. Prove that, if the rod be 
slightly di8turh(‘d, so that it makes small oscillations in a vertical plane, the length 
ap sin-f cos i (1 -f 3 cot*^ /) 


of the equivalent pendulum is 


'6 {a ~ p sill'* i) 


Ex. 2. The extremities of a uniform heavy rod of length 2c slide on a smooth 
w'ire in the form of a parabola, whose axis is vertical, and whose latus rectum is 
equal to 4a. If the rod be slightly displaced from its jiosition of stable equilibrium, 

prove that the length of the equivalent pendulum is > 

according as the length of the rod is greater or less than the latus rectum of the 
parabola. 

In the first case the rod in its stable position of equilibrium passes through the 
focus and is inclined to the horizon. In the second case the rod is horizontal. 
When the length of the rod is equal to the latus rectum the oscillation is not tauto- 
obronous, see Art. 450. If the rod start from rest at a small inclination a to the 

horizon, it will become horizontal after a time - (/ (1 - d<h. The first 

a \^9) Jo 

case of this question was set in a Caius Coll, paper. 


Ex. 3. The extremities of a rod of length 2a slide upon two smooth wires, 
which form the upper sides of a square whose diagonal is vertical, prove that the 
length of the equivalent pendulum is ^a. [Math. Tripos. 

446. OselUatioii when the path of centre of gravity is known. A body 
oscillates about a position of equilibrium under the action of gravity^ the radius of cur¬ 
vature of the path of the centre of gravity being known, find the time of an oscillation. 
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Let A be the position of the centre of gravity of the body when it is 1 
position of equilibrium, G the position of the centre of gravity at the time t. ' 
since in equilibrium the altitude of the centre of gravity is a 
maximum or minimum, the tangent at A to the curve AG is Cf 

horizontal. Let the normal GO to the curve at G meet the normal \ 

at A in C. Then, when the oscillation becomes indefinitely small, \ 

C is the centre of curvature of the curve at A. Let AGr = #, the 
angle ACG = \f/y and let R be the radius of curvature of the curve \ 

at A, \ 

Let $ be the angle turned round by the body in moving from \ 

the position of equilibrium into the position in which the centre 
of gravity is at G ; then d$ldt is the angular velocity of the body. ^ 

Since G is moving along the tangent at G, the centre of instan- ^ 
taneous rotation lies in the normal GC, at such a point O that 

OG -r- =vel. of G = ~ , GO = j . 
dt dt do 

Let Mk^ be the moment of inertia of the body about its centre of gravity, 

(V^d 

taking moments about G, we have (A:^ + OG‘^) - - tf. OG sin 


Ultimately, when the angle 6 is indefinitely small, * 




OG2 ^ 


and the length of the simple equivalent pendulum is L 


447. Oaelllatioxui found by Via Viva. When the system of bodies in motion 
admits of only one independent motion, the time of a small oscillation may 
frequently be deduced from the equation of vis viva. This equation is one of t)ie 
second order of small quantities, and in forming the equation it is thus necessary 
to take into account small quantities of that order. This sometimes involves 
rather troublesome considerations. On the other hand, the equation is free from 
all the unknowm reactions, and we thus frequently save much elimination. 

The method of proceeding will be made clear by the following example, by 
which a comparison may be made with the method of the last article. 

The motion of a body in npace of two dimemiom is given by the coordinates jr, y 
of its centre of gravity^ and the angle d which any fixed line in the body makes with 
a line fixed in space. The body being in equilibrium under the action of gravity ^ it is 
required to find the time of a small oscillation. 

Since the body is capable of only one independent motion, we may express (x, y) 
as functions of thus .r = !<’((?), y=f($). 

Let Mk'^ be the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through its centre of 
gravity, then the equation of vis viva becomes i- i tr~rk-^“ — C~2gy^ where C is 
an arbitrary constant. 

Let a be the value of 0 when the body is in the position of equilibrium, and 
suppose that, at the time t, + Then, by Maclaurin’s theorem, 

where yo^ Vo' are the values of when d=a. But in the position of equili- 

du dtf^ 

brium y is a maximum or minimum; .% Hence the efiuation of vis viva 

becomes + k^) = C - gyf*<p>^, where x^ is the value of dxjdB when 

dillerentieting we get 


R. B. 


24 
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If L be the length of the simple equivalent pendnlnm, we have 



where for $ we are to write its value a after the differentiations have been effected. 
It is not difficult to see that the geometrical meaning of this result is the same as 
that given in the last article. 


This analytical result was given by Mr Holditch, in the eighth volume of the 
Cambridge Transact ions. It is a convenient formula when the motion of the 
oscillating body is known with reference to its centre of gravity. 


Ex. 1. The lower extremity of a heavy uniform beam of length a slides on a 
weightless inextensible string of length 2u, whose extremities are attached to two 
fixed points in the same horizontal line, and the upper extremity slides on a vertical 
rod which bisects the line joining the two fixed points. Prove that the only position 
of equilibrium is vertical, and that the time of a small oscillation about this position 

27rffi,^/(2) 


V^b-a) 


, where 2y^^{a-~h^) is the distance between the two fixed points. 


[Math. Tripos. 

The lower extremity of the rod may be regarded as moving in a circle of radius 
a-jh. Express the coordinates (.r, y) of the middle point in terms of the angle $ 
which the rod makes with the vertical. The result follows by the principle of 
vis viva. 


Ex. 2. The extremities of a rod slide on the circumference of a three-cusped 
hypocycloid whose plane is vertical. The radius of the circumscribing circle is 3«, 
and one of the cusps is at the highest point of the circle. Prove that the length of 
the equivalent pendulum is |«. [Math. Tripos, 1872. 

Fiist prove that in this hypocycloid the rod as it slides with its two ends on the 
side branches liE^ DE always touches the lowest branch BD. Its middle point It 
describes a circle with centre O, and radius a where O is the centre of the circum¬ 
scribing circle. If BOR=<p; the angle which the rod makes with the tangent at the 
cusp B is 4 0. The result then follows by using the principle of vis viva. 


448. Moments about the Instantaneous Axis. When a 
body moves in* space with one independent motion there is nothin 
general an instantaneous axis. It has, however, been proved in 
Art. 225 that the motion may always be reduced to a rotation 
about some central axis and a translation along that axis. 

Let 1 be the moment of inertia of the body about the instan¬ 
taneous central axis, ft the angular velocity about it, V the velocity 
of translation along it, M the mass of the body, then by the 
principle of vis viva J/ft^-h UC, where U is the force- 

function, and C some constant. Differentiating we get 

jda I dl ViW^dU 
dt '^2 dt'^ a dt '^ndt' 

In the time dt the body turns round the instantaneous axis 
through an angle £ldt, and advances along that axis a space Vdt ; 
we therefore have dU = Liidt-^ZVdt where L is the moment of 
the impressed forces about the central axis and Z the component 
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along it (Art. 340). Let p be the pitch of the screw-motion of 
the body, then V=pSl. The equation of motion therefore becomes 


L^pZ. 


If the body be performing small oscillations about a position of 
equilibrium, we may reject the second and third terms, and the 


equation becomes 


{I + Mp'‘)-^^^L+pZ. 


If there be an instantaneous axis, = 0, and we see that we 
may take moments about the instantaneous axis exactly as if it 
were fixed in space and in the body. 


Ex. A rigid body moves in any manner about a fixed point. If is the 
angular velocity, I the moment of inertia, L the moment of the impressed forces, 

each about the instantaneous axis, prove that = [Arts. 215, 252.] 

A uniform rough heavy circular disc of radius a has its edge touching a horizontal 
table and rests against the pointed top of a peg of vertical height h fixed in the table. 
In the position of equilibrium its plane makes an angle a with the table. Show that 
the length of the simple equivalent pendulum for a small oscillation in which there 
is no slipping is ah sec a tan aji {h - a sin a). [Math. Tripos, 1904. 


Second Method of forming the Equations of Motion. 

449. Let the general equatiorus of motion of all the bodies be 
formed. If the position about which the system oscillates be 
known, some of the quantities involved will be small. The squares 
and higher powers of these may be neglected, and all the equations 
will become linear. If the unknown reactions be then eliminated 
the resulting equations may be easily solved. 

If the position about which the system oscillates be unknown, 
it is not necessary to solve the statical problem first. We may by 
one process determine the positions of rest, ascertain whether they 
are stable or not, and find the time of oscillation. The method of 
proceeding will be best explained by an example. 

450. Ex. The ends of a uniform heavy rod AB of length 21 
are constrained to move, the one along a horizontal line Ox, and the 
other along a vertical line Oy. If the whole system turn round 
Oy with a uniform angular velocity m, it is required to find the 
positions of equilibrium and the time of a small oscillation. 

Let X, y be the coordinates of G the middle point of the 
rod, 6 the angle OAB which the rod 
makes with Ox. Let R, K be the 
reactions at A and B resolved in the 
plane xOy^ Let the mass of a unit 
of length be taker, as the unit of mass. 

The accelerations of any element 
dr of the rod wliose coordinates are 
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»?) are 


(•arallel to Ox, ^ ^(^co) perpendicular to 


71 

the plane xOy, and ^ parallel to Oy, 

As it will not be necessary to take moments about Oxy Oy, or 
to resolve perpendicular to the plane xOy, the second acceleration 
will not be required. The resultants of the effective forces l^dr 
an*' rjdvy taken throughout the body, are 2lx and 2ly acting 
at and a couple d tending to turn the body round (?. Ti e 
resultants of the effective forces (o^^dr taken throughout the body 

are a single force acting at G= w* -f r cos d) dr = . 2Z, and a 

. p 

couple * round G= 4* r cos d) r sin 0dr = co-.2L ~z sin 0 cos 

J-i ^ 

the distance r being measured from G towards A. 

Then we have, by resolving along Oxy Oy, and by taking 
moments about G, the dynamical equations 

2Vx = — jR . tl ^ 

2ly = -R + g.2l . 

2lk^0 = Rx — Ry — . 2i. ~ sin 0 cos 0 


We have also the geometrical equations 

x — l cos 0y y = / sin ^.(2). 

Eliminating J2, 7?', from the equations (1), we get 

xy — 4- k"0 = gx — w^xy — ^oorV^ sin 0 cos 0 .(3). 

To find the position of rest We observe that if the rod were 
placed at rest in that position it would always remain there, and 
that therefore x = 0, y = 0, 0 ~ 0. These give 

f {Xy ijy 0) = gx-- (D^xy — sin 0 cos ^ = 0 .(4). 

Joining this to equations (2), we get 0 = ^, or sin0 — 

and thus the positions of equilibrium are found. Let any one of 
these positions be represented by 0= a, a: = a, y = 6. 

To find the motion of oscillation. Let ^p«a4"^^ y = &4-y, 
0^a-\'0\ where .r', y', 0' are all small quantities, then vve must 
substitute these values in ecjuation (3). On the left-hand side, 
since x, y, 0 are all small, we have simply to write a, b, a for 


^ If a body in one plane be taming about an axis in its own plane with an 
angular velocity w. a general expression can be found for the resultants of the 
centrifugal forces on all the elements of the body. Take the centre of gravity O as 
origin and the axis of y parallel to the fixed axis. Let c be the distance of G from 
the axis of rotation. Then all the centrifngal forces ai*e equivalent to a single 
i esultant force at (? = Jw' (c -f ar) dm = w* . Mcy since 3=0, 

0 n d a single resultant couple = {c + .r) ydm = dm, since y=0. 
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X, y, 0, On the right-hand side the substitution should be made 
by Taylor’s Theorem, thus 

V -L a* 


/(a-fa?', 5 + y, a + 


da^ ^ da ' 


We know that the first term /(a, 5, a) = 0, because this is the 
very equation (4) from which a, 6, a were found. 

ay' — hx^ ~ (o^b)x' — cD-cry' — J o)-/- cos 2a. 0\ 

But, by putting d = a -f d' in equations (2), we get by Taylor’s 
Theorem a/ = — ^ sin a . 0’, y' = i cos a. 6\ also a = I cos a, b = I sin a. 
Hence the equation to determine the motion is 

(P -f k^) 4- (^gl sin o 4 ^ coH- cos 2a j 6' = 0. 

Now, if gl sin a 4 cos 2a = u be positive when either of the 
two values of a is substituted, the corresponding position of equi¬ 
librium is stable^ and the time of a small oscillation is 27r ^ ^ . 

If n be negative the equilibrium is unstable, and there can be 
no oscillation. If or > 3y/4^, there are two positions of equilibrium 
of the rod. It will be found by substitution that the position in 
which the rod is inclined to the vertical is stable, and the other 
position unstable. If a)-<3y/4/ the only position in which the.rod 
can rest is vertical, and this position is stable. 

If n = 0, the body is in a position of neutral equilibrium. To 
determine the small oscillations we must retain terms of an order 
higher than the first. By a known transformation we have 


xy-yx'^ 


dt 




Hence the left-hand side of equation (3) becomes {l^-\-k-) 6. 
The right-hand side becomes by Taylor’s Theorem 


cP 

da^ 


/ 2 \ 0'^ 
[gl co.s a — ^ sin 2aJ j— 


+ &c. 


When n = 0, we have a = ^7r and ft)* = 3y/4Z. Making the 
necessary substitutions, the terms of the second order vanish, and 
the equation of motion becomes _ gl 

Since the lowest power of 0' on the right-hand side is odd, 
and its coeflBcient negative, the equilibrium is stable for a displace¬ 
ment on either side of the position of equilibrium. Let a be the 
initial value of 0', then the time T of reaching the position of 


equilibrium is 


put ff = a^, then 




dd' 

J u 'da* — 0'*’ 

_df_ 1 
V I ' a' 
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Hence the time of reaching the position of equilibrium varies 
inversely as the arc. When the initial displacement is indefi¬ 
nitely small, the time becomes infinite. 


This definite integral may be otherwise expressed in terms of the Gamma 
function. It may be easily shown that / . Put = 


451. This problem might have been easily solved by the 
first method. For, if the two perpendiculars to Ox, Oy at A and 
B meet in N, N is the instantaneous axis. Taking moments 
about N, we have the equation 

{I- -f /i") 6 — gl cos 6 —j ft)- (/ -f r)- sin d cos 0 ^ 

= gl cos 0 — l-oy- sin 0 cos 0, 

If we represent the right-hand side of this equation by f(0)j 
the position of equilibrium can be found from the equation /(«) = 0 
and the time of oscillation from the ecpiation 

+ i'-) e' = 0'. 


452. Ex. 1. If the mass of the rod AJ> is M, show that the magnitude of the 
couple which constrains the system to turn round O// with uniform angular velocity 

4/2 ^10 

is M w - sin 2^. Would the magnitude of this couple be altered if Ox or Oy 

O (it 

had any mass ? 

Ex. 2. The upper extremity of a uniform beam of length 21 is constrained to 
slide on a smooth horizontal rod without inertia, and ilie lower along a smooth 
vertical rod, through the upper extremity of which the horizontal rod passes; the 
system rotates freely about the vertical rod, prove that if a be the inclination of the 
beam to the vertical when in a position of relative equilibrium, the angular velocity 

of the system will be (3r/ sec a/4/)^, and, if the beam be slightly displaced from this 
position, show that it will make a small oscillation in the time T where 



% 

I 


(sec a -f-3 cos a). 


[Coll. Exam. 


In the example in the text the system is constrained to turn round the vertical 
with uniform angular velocity, but in this example the system rotates freely. The 
angular velocity about the vertical is therefore not constant, and its small variations 
must be found by the principle of angular momentum. 


Lagrange's Method of forming the Equations of Motion, 

453. Advantages of the Method. We now propose to 
state Lagrange’s method of forming the equations of motion. This 
method nas several advantages. It gives us the equations of 
motion free from all reactions, and is therefore specially useful 
when we have to consider the motions of several bodies connected 
together. It also gives us a larger choice of quantities which we may 
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take as coordinates. Again, as soon as we have written down the 
Lagrangian function we may deduce from this one function all the 
equations of motion, instead of deriving each from a separate 
principle. On the other hand, this function must be calculated so 
as to include the s(juares of the small quantities. Novv in small 
oscillations we retain only the first powers of the small quantities, 
so that, when only a few equations are wanted, it is otten more 
convenient to obtain these by resolving and taking moments. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the method is best adapted to 
oscillations which have more than one degree of freedom. For 
this reason we shall here only state the general mode of forming 
the equations of motion, so that we may be able to apply 
the method to the solution of problems. But we shall postpone 
the general discussion of Lagrange’s determinant to the second 
part of this work. 

454. The object of Lagrange’s method is to determine the 
oscillations of a sijstem, about a position of equilibrium. It does 
not apply to oscillations about a state of steady motion. For 
example, if a heavy particle were suspended by a string from a 
fixed point, the string is vertical when the system is in equi¬ 
librium, and the oscillations about this position could be found 
by Lagrange’s method. If however the particle were made to 
describe a horizontal circle, as in the conical pendulum, the 
oscillations about the circular steady motion could not be found 
by this method. In the same w^ay when a hoop rolls on the 
ground in a vertical plane, it may make small oscillations from 
one side to the other of the plane. These oscillations cannot be 
found by Lagrange’s method. A method of investigating the 
oscillations of a system about a state of steady motion will be 
given in the next volume. 

We shall assume, for the present, that the forces which act on 
the system have a force function. We shall also assume that the 
geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, and do 
not contain any ditferential coefficient with regard to the time. 

In Lagrange’s method it is essential that the coordinates 
chosen should be such small quantities that we may reject all 
powers of them except the lowest which occur. They should 
generally be so chosen that they vanish in the position of equili¬ 
brium. But with this restriction they may be any whatever. Let 
us represent them by the letters 0, 0, &c. Then if the system 
oscillate about the position of equilibrium, these quantities will be 
small throughout the motion. Let n be the number of these 
coordinates. 

As before, let accents denote differential coefficients with 
regard to the time. 
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Let 2T be the vis viva of the system when disturbed from its 
position of equilibrium, then as in Art. 396 we may express T as 
a homogeneous quadratic function of 6\ &c. of the form 

27= 4* 2A,,d'<f>' + A.^(f>'^^&5c .(1). 

Here the coefficients A„, &c. are all functions of 0, (f>, &c. and we 
may suppose them expanded in a series of some powers of these 
coordinates. If the oscillations are so small that we may reject 
all powers of the small quantities except the lowest which occur, 
Ave may reject all except the constant terms of these series. We 
shall therefore regard the coefficients An, &c. as constants. 

Let U be the force-function of the system when disturbed from 
the position of equilibrium. Then we may also expand U in a 
series of powers of 0, (f>, &c. 

Let this expansion be 

2U^2ir, + 2B,0 + 2B,(f>-^ &c. 4- Bn 4- 25,. 0<^ + &c. ...(2). 

Here (4 is a constant, which is evidently the value of U 
when 0y (f>, &c. are all zero. It is necessary for the success of 
Lagrange’s method that both these expansions should be possible. 


In the position of equilibrium, we must have, by the principle 

of virtual work, = 0, = 0, &c. = 0 (see also Art. 340). If 

the coordinates chosen are such that they vanish in the position 
of equilibrium, it immediately follows that 5, = 0, B^ = 0, &c. = 0. 
If the coordinates have not been so chosen they must yet 
vanish for some position of the system close to the position of 
equilibrium. The differential coefficients of U, i.e. 5,, &c., are 

therefore necessarily srnall. The terms 5,0, B^cfyy &c. are thus of 
the second order of small quantities and the quadratic terms of U 
cannot be neglected in comparison with them. 


We may also notice that the equilibrium values of 6, &c. 
may be found beforehand by equating to zero the several first 
diflferential coefficients of u. But this is generally unnecessary, as 
these values of <j(), &c. will appear in the sequel (see also 
Art. 449). 

We have now to substitute the expanded values of T and U 
in the n Lagrange’s equations 

dtd0' d0'^d0 . 


with similar equations for &c. Since the expression for T 
does not contain <^, &c., we have 


dT 

d0 



== 0, &c. 
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The n equations (3) therefore become 

A-ii6" + ^ -h ... B\ -f- Bii6 + Bi2(f> + ... 

4* . .. = -Bj H- Bi^d + ^22^ 4- .. . y .(4). 

&c. = &c. ] 

These are Lagrange’s equations to determine the small oscillations 
of any system about a position of equilibrium. 

455. Method of Solution. We have now to solve these 
equations. We notice that they are all linear, and that therefore 
0, <f>, &c. are properly represented by a series of exponentials of the 
form But, as we are seeking an oscillatory motion, it is 

more convenient to replace these exponentials by the correspond¬ 
ing trigonometrical expressions. Since the equations do not 
contain any ditferential coefficients ot‘ the first order, it will be 
found possible, on making the trial, to satisfy them by means of 
the following assumption. 

6=z a sin {pit 4- €,) 4- iL ijhi 4- e._,) 4- &c.l 
<f)= /3 + Ni sin (j>i^ 4* 6i) + Wy sin (p.d + €,>) + &c. I ...(5). 

(fee. = &c. J 

Taking the trigonometrical terms separately, they may be written 
in the typical form 

6^ M sin {pt 4 - e), (}> — N sin (pt 4 - e), &c. = &c. 

If we now substitute these in equations (4) we have 
(AuP^ 4- Bu) M -h {A 12 }^ + Bia) N 4- &c. = 

(^Ai 2 p" 4' Bjo) M 4* {A^jfip^ -f B 22 ) 4 &c. “ b j .(b)* 

&c. &c. = oj 

Eliminating ilf, iV, &c. we have the determinantal equation 

+ ^ 12 ^ 24 -^ 12 , &c. 1 = 0 .(7). 

^13p-4-Bi2, A22P^+B22, &C. i 

&c. &c. &c. j 

This determinant, it will be observed, is symmetrical about the 
leading diagonal. If there be n coordinates, it is an equation of 
the degree to find p^. It will be shown in the second part of 
this work that all the values of p^ are real. 

Taking any root positive or negative, the equations ( 6 ) 
determine the ratios of Ny P, &c. to iz, and we notice that these 
ratios also are all real. If all the roots of the determinantal 
equation are positive, the equations (5) give the whole motion, 
with 2n arbitrary constants, viz.^if,, M^y M^.., and e,, eg 
These have to be determined by the initial values of 0^ &c., 0\ 

<f>\ &c. If any root of the determinantal equation is negative, the 
corresponding sine will resume its exponential form, the coefficient 
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being rationalized by giving the coefficient M an imaginary form. 
In this case there is no oscillation about the position of equili¬ 
brium. The position is then said to be unstable. 

It may be noticed that for every positive value of given by 
the equation (7) there are two equal values of p with opposite 
signs. No attention however should be here given to the 
negative values of p. To prove this, we notice that the solution 
of the linear differential equations is properly represented by a 
series of exponentials. Now each sine is the sum of two ex¬ 
ponentials with indices of opposite signs. Both the values of p 
have therefore been included in the trigonometrical expressions 
assumed for 0, <p, &c. 

The constants a, &c. in the trial solution (5) are evidently 
the coordinates of the central position about which the system 
oscillates. Substituting these values of 0, 0, &c. in the equations 

(4) we have 0 = -h -1- vtc.^j 

0 = B, + B,,a + -f c<ic j .(8). 

0 = .See. ] 

These equations determine the values of a, /?, &c. Since the 
equations of motion are satisfied by these constant values of tlie 
coordinates without any terms containing the time, it follows 
that a, /3, &c. are the coordinates of the e(ptil{briu7n position of 
the system. That this is so, follows also from the rules given in 
statics to find the position of equilibrium of a system when the 
function U is known. According to these rules, we find the equili¬ 
brium values of the coordinates 6^, <f>, &c. by eijuating to zero the 
first differential coefficients of U with regard to 0, </>, &c. The 
equations thus obtained are evidently the same as the equations (8). 

When a root (say of the determinantal equation (7) is zero, the correspond¬ 
ing terms in (5) reduce to constants. It also follows from (7) that the eliminant of 
the equations (8) is zero, so that either the equations (8} are not independent or 
the values of a, (i, &c. are not so small that their squares can be neglected. In the 
former case that part of the solution (5) which depends on the root takes another 
form. Putting ^ = a + + &c. we arrive at the same equations (8) as 

before, together with another set derived from (8) by writing A, B, &c, for a, <fec. 
and zero for Bj, /fg, &c. If the coordinates have been so chosen that in the 
expression for f/, Hi = 0, = &c. these two sets of equations give /I/a=j5//3 = <fec. 
But whether this choice has been made or not, only 2n ~ 2 of these 2n equations 
are in general independent and these determine 2n-2 of the constants a, t&c. 
At B, Ac., leaving two, say A and a, undetermined. The solution has therefore the 
full number of constants. 

Since the solution is properly expressed by a series of exponentials of the form 
Me^ where -p% the determinant (7) may be regarded as having two equal Talues 
of Pi when pj®=0 though it has only one value of pj®. The theory of equal roots in 
difierential equations leads at once to the forms given above for 0^ 0, &c. See also 
Art. 462. 
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456, Periods of Oscillation. We see from (5) that each 

of the n coordinates 6, <f>, &c. is expressed in a series of as many 
sines as there are separate values of p\ Thus, when there are 
several independent ways in which the system can move, there 
are as many periods of oscillation. These are clearly ecpial to 
27r/jUi, &c. Generally we want only these periods of oscillation 

and not the particular position occupied by the system at any 
instant. In such a case we may in any problem omit all the steps 
of the argument and write down the determinantal equation at 
once. We then use the following rule. Expand the force-function 
U and the semi-vis viva T in ascending powers of the coordinates 
6, </>, cfcc., and their differential coefficients 6\ <j>', etc*., all powers 
above the second being rejected. 7'hen, omitting the accents or dots 
in the expression for T and retaining only the (piadratic term in U, 
equate to zero the discriminant of p^T U. The roots of the equa¬ 
tion thus formed will give the I'equir'ed values of p. 

The mode of using this rule in conjunction with the method of 
indeterminate multipliers is given in the second volume. 

457. Position of the system. If it be also required to find 
the position of the system at any time, we must determine the 
values of the coTistants. Referring to equations (G) we see that the 
ratios of .17, N, 1\ dec. for any particidar trigo)iometrical term 
in the solution (5) are the same as the ratios of the minors of the 
constituents of amy line we please in the Lagrangian determinant 
(7). In these minors we of course substitute the value oi p^ which 
belongs to the particular trigonometrical term we are consider¬ 
ing. In this manner the coefficients of all the trigonometrical 
terms are found in terms of those which occur in the series for any 
one coordinate. 

The results may be symmetrically arranged in'the following manner. Let 
h (p)» ^- 2 , ip)^ ip) minors of any one row or column of Lagrange’s 

determinant regarded as functions of p. The solution then becomes 
0 — Li![ {pi) sin {P\t -\-€]) + Lil\ {p-z) sin {p'>t + eo) -f <fec., 

Ij\ l-f (pi) sin (pi t -f ej) + -Lv(P 2 ) ®in {pz ^ + 62 ) + ‘fee., 

= 7 + (pit+ ei)+ L 2/3 W sin + ^ 2 )+ &c., 

&c. =&c., 

where Lj, L 2 , &c., L„ are n arbitrary constants which represent the ratios of 
M, Ny Ac. to the corresponding minors. This solution requires some modification 
when either any value of p in zero or when all the minors in any column happen to 
he zero. These cases will be discussed in the second volume. 

The values of the 2n constants Li ...L„ and ci... must be found from the 
initial values of the n coordinates 6, <h, Ac. and the initial values of their velocities 
Ac. To effect this we put L„t 0 os and sin . Expanding 

the trigonometrical terms we have 2n linear equations to find the 2n constants 
When n is large the solution of these 2n linear equations 
becomes very troublesome. In many cases however we may use the method of 
multipliers. 
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If the number of coordinates is large the Lagrangian determinant itself may 
become unmanageable. In some of these cases we can marshal the coordinates 
in such a way that we can use the calculus of Jinite differences. When the number 
of coordinates is infinite, as in the case of a vibrating string, the equation thus 
obtained takes the limiting form of a partial differential equation. Again, in other 
cases it may happen that, though only some of the roots of the Lagrangian 
equation are known, the corresponding coefficients in the solution can be found. 

Lagrange’s determinant gives the limiting values of the periods when the 
oscillations are infinitely small. It may be shown that the small terms neglected 
sometimes considerably modify the Lagrangian periods. An example of this occurs 
in the Lunar Theory. These and other similar points of difficulty are reserved for 
the second volume. 

It may be noticed that the determinant to find the periods of the oscillations 
does not contain Bj , Ac., but only /ijj, &c., and <fec. Any changes which 
we may make in the values of Ac., will therefore not affect the periods 

though they may alter the position of equilibrium. The addition or removal of any 
small constant forces will add terms of the first order to the force-function and 
therefore change the values of B^, B^, Ac. It now follows that the addition or 
removal of any such constant forces will not alter the periods of oscillation. In the 
same way these changes do not affect the ratios of il/, iV, P, Ac. though they may 
affect their absolute values. 

458. Examples of Lagrange^s Method. The following 
examples will show how we may use Lagrange’s method to find 
the small oscillations of a system. When only the periods are 
required, the process may be sunmied up thus:— Form the terms 
of T and U which depend on the squares of small quantities^ and 
equate to zero the discriminant of p^T U, 

Kx. 1. A body, of mass m, is suspended from a fixed point 0 by a string OA of 
length I attached to a point A of the body, B is the centre of gravity and AB — a. 
The body oscillates under gravity in a vertical plane; find the motion. 

Let 6, be the angles which the string OA and the radius AB make with the 
vertical. Proceeding as in Art. 147 we find that when the powers of 6, <p higher 
than the second are neglected 

{Pe'^ + 2aie'4 >'-f + 

U=^U^-^mg(l0^^a<t>% 

Forming the discriminant oip^T+ U, and dividing by the common factor m/, 

p^l-g, ap^ I =0. 

Taking the minors of the second row and representing the roots of the quadratic 

by 

0= - Liflfpi* sin (Pi i + Cl) - L^np^ sin (p ^t + e,), 

<p = Lj (pj^l - g) sin (pi«+ Cj) + Lg {p^H - g) sin (pg t + Cg). 

If the roots of the determinantal equation were equal we might expect that the 
solution would take another form. Since the determinant is positive when p^:s=±cD , 
and negative when p^sxgjl^ the roots are separated by the latter value of p^; the 
roots, if equal, are therefore given by p‘=p/r. Since the determinantal equation is 
then not satisfied unless ap^ is also zero, the roots cannot be equal unless a=:0. 
If a=0, it is easy to see that the roots are not equal. 
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If the string is attached to the middle point of a uniform rod, we have a=0 
and finite. In this case one root of the Lagrangian determinant is zero, i.e. 
p./=0, while the other root is Supposing that the position of the system 

is also required, we have 

T= f'o- \rngie'^. 

The Lagrangian equations are therefore 

Zd" + <7^ = 0, 0" = O, 

d = L sin (pjt-f e), — 

where L, c, /8, B are the four arbitrary constants. The point A therefore oscillates 
as a simple pendulum while the rod turns round A with a uniform angular velocity. 

If the string is attached to the end of a rod, We may show that the 

ratio of the periods cannot lie between 2 ± ^3. 

Ex. 2, Two heavy particles, masses M and m, are tied to a string and suspended 
from a fixed point 0, the lengths OAf, Mm of the string being respectively a and b. 
If the particles make small transverse oscillations find the two periods of oscilla* 
tion, and show that they cannot be equal. Show also that one period is double 
the other if i (M-^m) {a-\-hf = 25Mab. 

It is sometimes important that the periods of a vibrating system should be 
commensurable so tha^ the motion may continually repeat itself at an interval 
which is the least common multiple of the several periods. For example the 
system may be intended to mark time like a pendulum or to give a resultant note. 


Ex. 3. A particle can slide freely on a smooth circular wire which is suspended 
from a fixed point on its circumference. The system being in equilibrium under 
the action of gravity a small velocity is communicated to the particle in the 
direction of a tangent to the circle, investigate the resulting small oscillations and 
show that the periods are given by 


2m + 33/ q „ m + il/ 
• + - 




2M ' 2M 

where m, M are the masses of the particle and circle and a the radius, 
how the constants of integration are to be determined. 


Show also 


Ex. 4. A smooth thin shell of mass M and radius a rests on a smooth inclined 
plane by means of an elastic string, which is attached to the sphere, and to a peg at 
the same distance from the plane as the centre of the sphere, while a particle of mass 
m rests on the inner surface of the shell. In the position of equilibrium the string 
is parallel to the plane, find the times of oscillation of the system when it is 
slightly displaced in a vertical plane, and prove that the arc traversed by the 
particle and the distance traversed by the centre of the shell from their positions of 
equilibrium can always be equal if (A/ + m + wco8a).(/f = Ea (1+ cosa), where E is 
the coefficient of elasticity of the string, I its natural length, and a the inclination 
of the plane to the horizon. [Caius Coll. 

Ex. 5. A three-legged table is made by supporting a heavy triangular lamina 
on three equal legs, the points of support being the angular points of the lamina; 
if the legs be equally compressible and their weights be neglected, then the system 
of co-existent oscillations of the top consist of one vertical oscillation and two 
angular oscillations about two axes at right angles in its plane, and the periods 
of the latter are equal and double that of the former. [St John’s Coll. 1880. 

Ex. 6. A bar AB of mass w and length 2a is hung by two equal elastic cords 
A C, BD, which have no sensible mass, and have unstretched lengths Ig . G and D 
are fixed points in the same horizontal line, and CD=^2a, Investigate the small 
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oscillation of the bar when it is displaced from its position of equilibrium in the 
vertical plane through CD, and show that the periodic times of the horizontal and 
vertical oscillations of the centre of gravity of the bar, and of the rotational oscilla¬ 
tion, are those of pendulums of lengths I, I - Iq ^ ^ (I - ^o) respectively, where I is the 
length of either cord when the system is in equilibrium. [Math. Tripos. 

Ex. 7. Three equal particles mutually attracting each other according to the 
Newtonian law are constrained to move like beads along the smooth sides of an 
equilateral triangle. In equilibrium they occupy the middle points of the sides. 
Prove that the equilibrium is unstable unless the initial displacements and the initial 
velocities are equal, and in this latter case find the time of a small oscillation. 

Ex. 8. Three equal particles, attracting each other with equal forces which are 
constant at all distances, can slide freely on three equal non-intersecting circles 
(radius r) whose centres are at the corners P, C of an equilateral triangle, and 
which lie in the plane of the triangle. Show that, it the particles perform small 
oscillations about their positions of equilibrium, two periods are equal to 2TrIp, and 

a third to 27r/p', where = — ^ , li is the radius of the 

4r H~r ^ r R - r 

circle circumscribing ARC, and F is the ratio of the force of attraction between any 
two to the mass of either. 


Ex. 9. A heavy body whose centre of gravity is 11 is suspended from a fixed 
point 0. A second body whose centre of gravity is G is attached to the first at 
some point A situated in OH produced. The system oscillates freely in a vertical 
plane, prove that the quadratic giving the periods is 

{(+ mxi?) p- - (Mh + ma) g] { It^p'^ - hg ] = ma'-b'^p*, 
where MK^ and ink- are the moments of inertia of the two bodies about 0 and A 
respectively. Also OH — h, OA=^a, AG^b. What do these periods become when 
(1) the upper body, and (2) the lower, is reduced to a short pendulum of slight mass? 
The first case occurs when the attachment of a pendulum to its point of support is 
not quite rigid, so that the pendulum may be regarded as supported by a short 
string. The second case occurs when a small part of the mass of a pendulum is 
loose and swings to and fro at each oscUlation. 


Ex. 10. A uniform circular disc of mass M and radius a is held in equilibrium 
on a smooth horizontal plane by three equal elastic strings of modulus X, natural 
length and stretched length L The strings are attached to the disc at the extremities 
of three radii equally inclined to one another and their other ends are attached to 
points of the plane lying on the radii produced. Show that the periods of vibration 


of the disc are 2 




[Math. Tripos, 1898. 


459. Principal Coordinates. To explain what is meant 
hy the pHncipal coordinates of a dynamical system. 

When we have two homogeneous quadratic functions of any 
number of variables, one of which is essentially positive for all 
values of the variables, it is known that by a real linear trans¬ 
formation of the variables we may clear both expressions of the 
terms containing the products of the variables, and also make the 
coe6Scient8 of the squares in the positive function each equal to 
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unity or some given positive constants. If the coordinates Q, <f>, 
&c. be changed into ?/, &c. by the equations 
0 = Xjf -I- X^r) -f &c. 1 

</> = + + I . (9), 

&c. = &c. j 

we observe that 6\ (j>\ &c. are changed into rj\ &c. by the 
same transformation. Also the vis viva is essentially positive. 
Hence we infer that by a proper choice of new coordinates, we 
may express the vis viva and the force-function in the forms 
2r= An? " 4-Aoo?; ^-f -h ... ) 

2(U — ?7o) = 26i? -)- 2 i> 2 ^ -f &c. -f 622 T + ... I 
These new cooi’dinates ?, &c. are called principal coordinates 

of the dynamical system. A great variety of other names has 
been given to these coordinates; such as harmonic^ simple and 
normal coordinates. Usually A 22 , &c. are made unity. 

It is usually understood (when not otherwise stated) that prin¬ 
cipal coordinates are so chosen that they vanish in the position 
of equilibrium. We then have 61 = 0 , — &c. = 0 . 


460. When a dynamical system is referred to principal co¬ 
ordinates which do not necessarily vanish in the position of 
equilibrium, Lagrange’s equations take the form 

-An? — ^11? “ ) A-22*^ bo'i'n ^ 2 ) ^^c, (^c., 

so that the whole motion is given by 

? = a -f i? sin (Pj ^ -f Cl), r)^h + F sin {pd -f e.), &c., 
where &c,, Cj, &c. are arbitrary constants to be deter¬ 
mined by the initial conditions, and Aii/V== ~ — (> 22 ^ 

and a, &, &c. are the values of ?, tj, tSrc. in equilibrium. 

If we substitute the trigonometrical values of ?, t), & c . in 
the formulae of transformation given above, we obviously reproduce 
the equations (5) of Art. 455, where the general coordinates 0, <f>, &c. 
are expressed as trigonometrical functions of We may therefore 
obtain one set of principal coordinates, viz. ?i, 771 , &c., which 
vanish in the position of equilibrium, by writing 

0 = CL A Ml ?i -h M^rji 

^ 4-A^i?i-h + ••• f .(1^)> 


&c. = &c. 


where the values of a, ^ 8 , &c., il/,, J/g, &c., A^i, &c. may be 
found by the methods explained in Art. 455. All other sets of 
principal coordinates may be found from these by taking 
? = (X 4 ” E^i , 17 = 6 4 " Fr}i , &c. 

When the initial conditions are such that throughout the 
motion all the principal coordinates are constant except one, the 
system is said to be performing a principal or harmonic oscillation. 
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It performs a compound oscillation when any two or more are 
variable. We may therefore say that any possible oscillation of the 
system about a position of equilibrium is analysed by Lagrange’s 
method into its simple or component oscillations. 

From this reasoning we infer the important theorem that if 
the equilibrium of a system is stable for the principal oscillations it 
is stable for all oscillations. 

The theorem that the general oscillations of a system may 
be resolved into certain primary oscillations which can have a 
simultaneous existence is sometimes called the pHndple of the 
co-existence of small oscillations. 


461. It is clearly important to determine the peculiarities 
of a principal oscillation by which it can be recognized apart from 
all mathematical symbols. 

The physical peculiarities of a principal oscillation are : 

1. The motion recurs at constant intervals, i.e. after one of 
these intervals the system occupies the same position in space as 
before, and is moving in exactly the same way. 

2. The system passes through the position of equilibrium, 
twice in each complete oscillation. For, taking ^ a.s the variable co¬ 
ordinate, we see that a vanishes twice while pjt increases by 27r. 

3. The velocity of every particle of the system becomes zero 
at the same instant, and this occurs twice in every complete 
oscillation. For d^/dt vanishes twice while increases by 27r. 
The positions of rest may be called the extreme positions of the 
oscillation. 


= &c. = f 1 . 


4. Let the system be referred to any coordinates 0, &c. 

whose equilibrium values are (as before) a, &c. Wljen the 
system is performing a principal oscillation these ai'e all variable, 
but the ratios of ^ — a, </> — /3, &sc. to each other are constant 
throughout the motion* For, referring to the formulae of trans¬ 
formation (10), we see that, when are all zero and only 

is variable, 6 — a ^ 

This theorem may be expressed by saying that every point of the 
system is in the same phme of motion. 

The periods of oscillation may all have a least common multiple. 
If this be so, no matter what initial small disturbance is given to 
the system, the initial state will be repeated over and over again 
at intervals equal to the least common multiple. If on the 
other hand no two of the periods of oscillation are commensurable, 
the initial state can recur only when the system is performing a 


* This property is mentioued by Lagrange, who on several occasions uses 
principal coordinates, though not by name. 
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principal oscillation. Thus there are two kinds of oscillatory 
systems, those in which the motion continually recurs at a 
constant interval however the body is set in motion and those 
in which this happens only when the initial impulse is properly 
given. This may be one reason why some bodies are more sonorous 
than others, for if the interval is so short that the sound made 
in the air is a musical note, that body when struck at random 
gives a resultant note instead of an assembly of separate notes. 

As an illustration of the method of finding the principal oscillations let us refer 
to the example (1) already solved in Art. 458. There are two principal osoillations, 
which are given respectively by 

= - Li api2 sin (pi t + ei) i ^ 2 = - sin {p^ t f € 2 ) \ 

= sin (pjt + ej) I ^2=^2 ^ + €2) j 

Thus in each principal oscillation both the string and the body oscillate. If we saw 
the system performing either of these oscillations we should recognize the fact by 
observing that both the string OA and the radius AB become vertical at the same 
instant, that both reach their extreme positions at the same instant, and so on. 

Ex. 1. A series of m heavy particles are attached at the points A, B, &c. of a 
light string and the whole is suspended from a fixed point 0. When the system is 
performing a principal oscillation, each portion of the string (produced if necessary) 
intersects the vertical through O in a point which is fixed throughout the motion. 

[Kelvin’s theorem. Popular lectures Ac., 1867. 

Let 0, (ft, yp, &c. be the inclinations of the strings OA, AB, See. to the vertical; 
0A=a, AB = b, &c. Consider the motion of any point 7^ of one of the strings say BC 
and let BP^z. The distance of P from the vertical through O is x = a$ •>rh<p +z\f/. 

In a principal oscillation d, <f>, \f/ have constant ratios to each other; hence if z 
be so chosen that x=:0 at one instant, it is always zero. 

The theorem is also true if OA, AB, <fec. were rods hinged together, or any rigid 
bodies connected together in the manner described 
in Ex. 9, Art. 458. 

Let us apply this theory to the example (1) 
already considered in Art. 468. Let PJ be the 
fixed point in the radius AB, z its distance from 
A measured positively towards B, then ie-\-z<p=:0. 

Substituting for djfft the ratio of the minors of the 
second row of Lagrange’s determinant we have 
I . ap'^ ~ z (Ip^ - 0. 

This determines the value of z corresponding to the two periods p^=p*/’ 

The two principal osoillations are exhibited in the figure, z=AE being negative in 
fig. (1) and positive in fig. (2). The actual oscillation is constructed by the super¬ 
position of these two kinds of motion. 

It is interesting to notice the way in which one principal oscillation disappears 
when either the length I of the string or the linear dimensions a of the body 
diminishes without limit. Referring to Lagrange’s determinant we see that in both 
cases one value of is very great so that the period of the disappearing oscillation 
is very short. The visible motion is therefore reduced to a harmonic oscillation 
perfdrmed in the finite time given by the other value of p* together with a tremulous 
motion. The values of fp^ and ap^ given by the Lagrangian determinant, when I and a 
vanish respectively, andp* is infinite, are ultimately {k^ + a^) gjk^ and a®p/A:®. The 
corresponding values of z are the positive quantity {k^ + a^)la and zero. The 

25 
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disappearinj; oscillation is that represented in fig. (2); the points O and E are fixed, 
and the extent of the tremulous motion is geometrically more and more limited as 
either OA or AE becomes evanescent. In the oscillation which does not disappear 
E ultimately coincides with O. 

Ex. 2. In the experiments conducted by Borda, Cassini, Arago and Biot to 
determine the length of the seconds* pendulum by observing the time of oscillation 
of a sphere supported hy a wire, it has always been supposed that the diameter of 
the sphere, which in the position of rest was vertical, continues during the whole 
vibration to be in the same straight line as the wire. Show that tlie value of the 
seconds’ pendulum thus found is too short by of itself; where a is the radius 
of the ball, A the radius of gj'ration about a diameter and I the length of the string. 
In the experiments the ball used was so small that this correction is insensible. 

[Atryy Camb. Trans, vol. iii. 1829. 

In these experiments it is almost impossible to avoid giving the sphere a slight 
spill about the diameter which in equilibrium is vertical. Treating the sphere and 
the supporting wire as a rigid body, rotating with an angular velocity n about the 
wire, we see by Art. 268 that the time of oscillation of such a system is 2?r/(/Ai - 
Substituting the values of fix , given in that article and writing - p for ^ we easily 
see that the length of the pendulum as observed is too long by a^ii*/25pi** of itself 
very nearly. This result agrees with that given by Poisson in the Cotutamance dei 
Terns 1816. This correction also is insensible. 

Ex. 3. If {Sit 0i), (^ 2 * 02) are the two values of for two principal 

oscillations, prove tliat in example (1) of Art. 468, Z^i^ 2 = ~a0i02‘ If two equal 
particles If are suspended by a string from a fixed point O, prove also that 
2a$i$2^ ^01021 where OA=:a, AB^h. These relations between the principal 

oscillations are special cases given by the method of Multipliers, voL ii., Art. 398. 

462. Equal Roots in Z«agiunge'fi Determinant. When 
some of the roots of the equation giving are equal, we know by 
the theory of linear differential equations that either ( 1 ) terms 
of the form (.4^ + J5) sinpi enter into the values of 6, &c., or 

( 2 ) there must be au indeterminateness in the coefficients Af, N, &c. 
given by Art. 455. Referring the system to principal coordinates, 
which vanish in the position of equilibrium, we see by Art. 460, 
that the first alternative is in general excluded. If two values of 
p- are equal, say and the trigonometrical expressions for f 
and r) have equal periods, but terms which contain f as a factor do 
not make their appearance. The physical peculiarity of this case 
is that the system has more than one set of principal or harmonic 
oscillations. For it is clear that, without introducing any terms 
containing the products of the coordinates into the expressions 
for T or U, we may change tf into any other coordinates f,, %, 
which make f® -f V, the other coordinates &c. remain¬ 

ing unchanged. For example we may put f = cos a -f 171 sin a 
and 17 = sin a + tfi cos a, where a has any value we please. These 
new quantities fi, &c., are evidently princip^ coordinates, 

according to the definition of Art. 459. 

One important case must however be noticed, viz., when one 
or more of the values of p are zero. If, for example, « 0, we 
have f -f where A and B are two undetermined oonstanta 
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The physical peculiarity of this case is that the position of 
equilibrium from which the system is disturbed is not solitary. 
To show this, we remark that the equations giving the position 

of equilibrium are = 0, = 0, &c., where U has the value 

2(i7-- Uo) = H-•••• 


These in general require that &c. should all vanish, but if 
6 i, *« 0 they are satisfied whatever f may be, provided that ??, &c. 

are zero. In any case however f must be very small, because the 
cubes of 7), &c. have been rejected. It follows therefore that 
there are other positions of equilibrium in the immediate neigh’ 
howrhood of the given position. Unless the initial conditions of 
disturbance are such as to make the terms of the form At-hB 
zero, it may be necessary to examine the terms of higher orders 
to obtain an approximation to the motion. 


This line of argument requires that the equatiouR of motion should be of the 
Lagrangian form. In other oases the existence of equal roots in the fundamental 
determinant may introdnoe powers of the time outside the trigonometrical expressions. 
As the motion is greatly changed by the introduction of these terms, it U important 
to have a critet'ion to determine beforehand whether they are present or riot. The 
general conditions that all powers of the time are absent from the solution of a 
system of linear differential equations are given in vol. ii., Art. 281. 


£x. 1. A heavy particle of mass m rests in equilibrium within a right circular 
smooth fixed cylinder whose generating lines are horizontal. If the particle be 
disturbed, form Lagrange's equations of motion, and show that in their solution 
there may be terms of the form At^B. 


Ex. 2. A rough thin cylinder of mass m and radius h is free to roll inside 
another thin cylinder of mass M and radius a. The whole system is placed in 
equilibrium on a smooth horizontal plane. A small disturbance being given, show 

that the three values of p* are p®=0, ^-*=0 and 

result. If « be the space rolled over, ^ the angle turned through by the outer 
cylinder, and B the inclination to the vertical of the plane containing the axes, show 
that all three coordinates have a common periodic term, while x and 0 each have 
additional independent terms of the form At+ 3. 

How would the results be altered if the horizontal plane were perfectly rough ? 


463. Initial Motionf . We may also use Lagrange’s method 
to find the initial motion of any system as it starts from a 
position of rest. See Art. 199. As before we must choose for 
our coordinates some quantities whose higher powers can be 
rejected. It is generally convenient to choose them so that they 
vanish in the initial position. As in Art. 464 we have 

2 T« -f 2Anff4> + + &c., 

where &c. are functions of Ac. Since the system starts 
from resi, 0, &c. are in the beginning of the motion all small 

quantities. If we reject all powers of &c. except the 

25—2 
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lowest which occur, we may regard &c. as constants whose 
values are found by substituting for 0, (f>, &c. their initial values. 

We require also the expansion of U given in the same 
article, viz., 2 (U — UA == 2B^d 4- 2B^^ + &c. 

Since the initial position of tlie .«iystem is not close to a po.sition 
of equilibrium, the first differential coefficients of U with regard 
to 6, <^, &c. are not small. The term.s B^O, &c. are not now 
small quantities of tlie second order and hence it is unnecessary 
to retain the quadratic terms of U. Proceeding exactly as in 
Art. 454 the equations of motion are 

A 1^6' -h A120^ -f- ... = J?3 'j 

A,,0^' + A.,,(t>''^...^B, i.(1). 

&c. =&c.) 

From these we may deduce the initial values of 0'\ <f>'\ &c. 

If a', //, 2 be the Cartesian coordinates of any point P of the 
system, we mny, by the geometry of the question, express these as 
fiuictions of 0, (f>, &c,, Art. 306. Thus suppose that x==f (0, (f), &c.), 
tlien v!e have initially, since 0\ (f>' are zero, 

// df .f, g 

with similar expressions for y and z. The quantities x\ y", are 
(widently proportional to the direction cosines of the initial direc¬ 
tion of motion of the point P. In this way the initial direction 
of motion of every point of the system may be found. 

4G4. Initial Radins of Cnrratnre. Ab explained in Art. 200, we sometimes 
want more than the initial direction of motion of any point P of the system. 
Suppose tliat we also want the initial radius of curvature of the path of P, We 
must find the values of x'\ .r'", Ac., and then substitute in any of the formulae 
^iven in Art. 200. If, as before, x=/(d, Ac.) we find by differentiation that 
initially jr'’=zf^0" - 4 -..., 

where suffixes as usual indicate x>&rtial differential coefficients with respect to 
d, 0 , Ac. If Ac.) there are of course similar expressions for y'\ Ac., 

and in three dimensions for z'\ Ac. ' 

If the point P he so situated that for every possible motion of the system it can 
begin to more only in some one direction, we take the axis of x perpendicular 
to that direction. We then have x" = 0 for all initial variations of $, Ac. It 
follows that f^ = 0, /^ = 0, Ac. = 0. Hence ar'"=r0, and the value of depends only 
on 0", \ Ac., and not on 0^^, 9 ^*’, Ac. It is therefore unnecessary to differentiate 

the dynamical equations ( 1 ) to find these higher differential coeffeients. The axis of 
y being parallel to the initial direction of the motion of P, the value of y*' is finite. 
Hence, taking the formula at the end of Art. 200, we find that the initial radius of 
curvature p of the path of P is given by 
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465. To simplify matters, let hh that the eystem hae two coordinate^ 

$f d> and that the initial radinn of curvature of the path desicribed by the point 
x~f(0^ 0), y=:F{0, 0) iis required^ the eystem »tarting from rest. 

Let 2T = A0'‘lW<p’ 4- .(1), 

where £?, C are given functions of <p. Tiie Lagrangian equations are 

I .(2). 

fn ^ j 

Putting ^' = 0, 0'=:O, these reduce to 

Ae'' UB" --C4>'' (3), 

which give the initial values of <p'\ To find the initial values of 0"/ we 
dijfferentiate (2) with regard to t and put d' = 0, 0'=:O. We obviously have d'".= 0, 
0 "' = O. To find B^\ 0*'" we differentiate (2) twice. Noticing that when ^' = 0, 0' = O, 

d „ d ^ 

= '' V'. 


where P, Q, R are any functions of d, 0, we easily find 

h ^ L, + C’ 0 "’ = d/. 

If 2 T, = A d"- 4- 2Pd"0" -t- C'0"‘^. 

we obtain L, M in the symmetrical forms 

, d . d \ fdf' . i/'P.) ^dr.A 

"~V dB ' d4>) I ilB “ dd''f dff I 


, d . d \ fdf' dP.) ,d7’.A 

'■“(/ dd ■ d0/ (dd dd'V dd [ 

d „ d \ (df- d'Pd .,d7’.,j . 

where the differentiations with regard to B, 0 arc partial and do not operate on 
d", 0". Effecting the differentiations we have also 


_ iBV dHJ ,, 
■^ddd 0 '^ 

d^U d'nr , , 


,cl.l „„ / ,(IM dJJ\ „ „ / ,dll dC\ 

'~d»'^ ' ^ + ,7tf ) " ^ '( d^." dtf)^’’ 

/.. d/f dA \ / dt' dli\ f, ,, , dC 

A ■<<^) V di^dW ^ -^d5^‘- 


These values of L, J/ contain only the first differential coefficients of Aj P, C 
with regard to d, 0, and after these differentiations have been effected, d, 0 are to 
have their initial values d^, 0 q. It follows that to find the initial values of B^^, 0*^, 
we may expand the vis nva 27’ in powers of the small quantities B-Bq^ 0 - 0 o {before 
substituting in the Lagraiigian equations (2)), and that we need only retain the first 
powers of these quantities. Since however second differential coefficients of U occur 
we must calculate U to the second power of the small quantities. By expanding T 
and U in powers of these small quantities the amount of algebra in the solution is 
generally much shortened, especially when we know beforehand how many powers 
we are to retain ; see Art. 200. 

To find the radius of curvature we use the formula 
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Now 

r "=3 + V +/*♦•'. 

with simiUr expressions for y" and y*”. We therefore have 

i'V’i /«. 4 I.(tf'V 

-3 f^e"^+2f^e"r+f^r\ ft»"+f4,r 

Also we have by (8) and (4), 

{A C - ii2) j =, (r^ 3/ _ L .(10). 

The equations (8), (9) and (10) determine the radius of curvature p in terms of 
the initial values of the aooelerations 0'\ <p*'. These are determined by solving the 
equations (8) which do not require the Lagrangian equations to be differentiated. 

If the point P is so situated that for every motion of the system it can begin to 
move only in some one direction the Jacobian of /, F with regard to 0, 0 is aero. 
The first term of the equation (9) is then absent and the determination of the radius 
of curvature does not require the previous discovery of 0*''. 

4fi6. Batampi— of Initial Motion. Ex. 1. A smooth plane of mass J/is fineely 
moveable about a horizonthl axis lying within it and passing through its centre of 
gravity, the radius of (^ration of the plane about the axis being ft. The plane being 
inclined at an angle a to the horizon, a sphere of mass m is placed gently on it If 
initially the c ntre of the sphere be in a vertical through the axis of the plane, and 
if ft be its initial height above that axis, show that the angle 0 which the initial 
direction of motion of the centre makes with the vertical is given by 

(Afft2+ mffi) tan Mk^ cot a. [Math. Tripos, 1879. 

Ex. 2. n rods of lengths , Oo... are jointed together in one straight line 
and being at rest have initial angular accelerations W], aij... in one plane. If one 
end be fixed, prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path of the free end 

i« • [St John'* Coll. 1881. 

Ex. 8. BC is a diameter of a sphere, and rods AB, CD are jointed at B and C 
each equal in length to BC. A being fixed, the system is held so that ABCD is a 
horizontal straight line, and then let fall. If the mass of each rod be equal to 
that of the sphere, the initial radius of curvature of the path of D is 

[St John’s CoU. 1881. 

£x. 4. A mass M rests on a smooth table, a string tied to it passes through a 
hole in the table and supports a mass m at the other end. If m be released firom 
rest in such a position that its polar coordinates are r, 0 when referred to the hole 
as origin and the vertical as initial line, prove that initially 
{M +m) r" = mg cos 0, r0"s= -g sin 

(J/+m) rr^^siBmg*^ sin^ 0, r^0^^=:g^ sin 8 cos 8 (J/+ 6w)/( If -f w), 

and find the initial radius of curvature of the path. [Coll. Ex. 1896. 

The initial radius of curvature follows at once by substituting these values of 
) &c. in the polar formula given in Art. 200. 

The Energy test of Stability. 

467. Stability of eqnilibiiom. The principle of the Con¬ 
servation of Energy may be conveniently used in some cases to 
determine whether a system of bodies at rest is in stable or 
unstable equilibrium. 
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Let the system be in equilibrium in any position, and let V., bo 
the potential energy of the forces in this position. Let the systoin 
be displaced into any initial p>sition very near the position of 
equilibrium and be started with any very small initial kinetic 
energy Tu and let be the potential energy of the forces in this 
position. At any subsequent time let T and l^be the kinetic? and 
potential energies. Then by the principle of energy 

...(It 

Let Fbe an absolute minimum in the position of equilibrium, 
so that V is greater than F„ for all neighbouring positions. The 
initial disturbed position being included amongst these, it follows 
that Fj— Fo is a small positive quantity. Now the kinetic energy 
T is necessarily a positive quantity, and since F is > F., the 
equation (1) shows that T is < Ti + F, — F. Thus throughout the* 
subsequent motion the vis viva lies between zero and a small 
positive quantity, and therefore the motion of the system can 
never be great. 

Also, since T is necessarily positive, the system can never 
deviate so far from the position of equilibrium as to make F 
greater than jTi- f F- These two results may be stated thus:— 

If a system be in equilibrium in a position in which the potential 
energy of the forces is a miiiitnutn, or the work a maarimuni, for all 
displacements, then the system if slightly displaced will never acquire 
any large amount of vis viva, and will never deviate far from the 
position of equilibrnirn. The equilibrium is then said to be stable. 

It will be Hhown in vol. ii. that this reasoning may in certain cases be extcnde<l 
to determine whether a given tftate of motion as well as a given state of equilibrium 
is stable. See also the Treatise on the Stability of Motion, Chap, vi., 1877. 

468. If the potential energy be an absolute maximlun in the 
position of equilibrium, F is less than F^ for all neighbouring 
positions. By the same reasoning we see that T is always greater 
than Tj 4* Fj— F,,, and the system cannot approach so near the 
position of equilibrium as to make F greater than 2\ f V^. So 
far therefore as the ec^uation of vis viva is concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent the system from departing widely from the 
position of equilibrium. To determine this point we must examine 
the other equations of motion*. 

* This demonstration is twice given by Lagrange in his Mevanique Anatytique. 
In the form in which it appears in the first part of that work, V is expanded in 
powers of the coordinates, which are supposed very small; but in Section vi. of 
the second part this expansion is no longer used, and the proof appears almost 
exactly as it is given in this treatise up to the asterisk. The demonstration in 
the next article is simplified frt>in that of i..agrange by the use of principal 
ordinates. A proof has also been given by M, Lejeune-Dirichlet in Crrllr's Journal, 
vol, xxxii., 1846, and in LiouviUe^s Journal, vol. xn., 1847. Another proof is given 
in Art. 214 of the author's Statics. 
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If any principal oscillation can exist, let the vsystem be placed 
at. rest in an extreme position of that oscillation, then the system 
will describe the complete oscillation and will therefore pass 
through the position of equilibrium. But, if be zero, V can 
never exceed Fj, and can therefore never become equal to F®. 
Hence the system cannot pass through the position of equilibrium. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this line of reasoning further, for 
the argument will be made clearer in the next article. 

469. We may also deduce the test of stability from the eqiia- 
tioris which determine the small oscillations of a system about a 
position of equilibrium. Let the system be referred to its prin¬ 
cipal coordinates, and let these be 6, <^, &c. Then we have 

. 

2 (— t/o) = q- q”. 

where in, 622 , &c. are constants, and Uq is the value of U in the 
position of equilibrium. Taking as a type any one of Lagrange’s 
equations 

ddT^dT^dfl 

dt dff dd d0 ’ 

we have 6" — = 0 , 

with similar equations for &c. If b^ is positive, this equa¬ 
tion gives 6 in terms of real exponentials, and the equilibrium 
is unstable for all disturbances which aflFect 0, except such as 
make the coefficient of the term containing the positive exponent 
vanish. If is negative, 0 is expressed by a trigonometrical 
term, and the equilibrium is stable for all disturbances which 
affect 0 only. In this demonstration the values of b^, b^, &c. are 
supposed not to be zero. 

If in the position of equilibrium (7 is a maximum for all 
possible displacements of the system, we must have 6 , 1 , b^, &c. all 
negative, whatever disturbance is given to the system, it will 
oscillate about the position of equilibrium, and that position is 
then stable. If Z7 is a maximum for some displacements and a 
minimum for others, some of the coefficients 611 , 633 , &c. will be 
negative and some positive. In this case if the svstem be dis¬ 
turbed in some directions, it will oscillate about the position of 
equilibrium; if disturbed in other directions, it may deviate more 
and more from the position of equilibrium. The equilibrium is 
therefore stable for all disturbances in certain directions, an<^ un¬ 
stable for disturbances in other directions. If [7 is a minimum 
in the position of equilibrium for all displacements, the coefficients 
Wi> ^ 1*6 ^li positive, and the equilibrium is then unstable 

for displacements in all directions. Briefly, we may sum up the 
results thus:— 
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The system will oscillate about the position of equilibHum for 
all disturbances if the potential energy is a minimum for all dis¬ 
placements, It will oscillate for some disturbances and not for 
others if the potential energy^ though stationary, is neither a maxi¬ 
mum nor a minimum. It will not oscillate for any disturbance if 
the potential energy is a maximum for all displacements. 

It appears from this theorem that the stability or instability of 
a position of equilibrium depends, not on the inertia of the system, 
but only on the force function. The rule is, give the system 
a sufficient number of small arbitrary displacements, so that all 
possible displacements may be compounded of these. By examining 
the work done by the forces in these displacements we can deter¬ 
mine whether the potential energy is a maximum or minimum 
or neither. 


We have assumed in this proof that when U is expanded in powers of B, <f>, dec. 
the lowest powers which do not vanish are the second. This is not necessarily 
true, for U may be a maximum or minimum when B, <t>, vanish, provided the 
lowest powers which do not vanish are of an even order, and are also such as to keep 
one sign for all values of $, Ac. This imperfection does not exist in the proof 
given in Art. 467. 

Ex. 1. A perfectly free particle is in equilibrium under the attraction of any 
number of fixed bodies. Show that, if the law of attraction be the inverse square, 
the equilibrium is unstable. [Earnsflaw's Theorem. Camb. Trans. 1839.] 

Let 0 be the position of equilibrium, Ox, Oy, Oz any three rectangular axes, 

fPy fpy ^ly 

then if K be the potential of the bodies, 6 n = xT» = &33 = :ra • But, since 

ax* dy* dz* 

the sum of these is zero, 633 cannot all have the same sign. 

Ex. 2. Hence, show that, if any number of particles mutually repelling each 
other be contained in a vessel, and be in equilibrium, the equilibrium will be 
unstable unless they all lie on the containing surface. [Sir W. Thomson, now 
Lord Kelvin, Camb. Math. Journal, 1846. Reprint, vin., p. 100.] 


470. The Cavendish Experiment. As an example of the 
mode in which the theory of small oscillations may be used as 
a means of discovery we have selected the Cavendish Experiment. 
The object of this experiment is to compare the mass of the 
earth with that of some given body. The plan of effecting this 
by means of a torsion-rod was first suggested by the Rev. John 
Michell. As he died before he had time to enter on the experi¬ 
ments, his plan was taken up by Mr Cavendish, who published 
the result of his labours in the Phil. Trans, for 1798. His 
experiments being few in number, it was thought proper to 
have a new determination. Accordingly, in 1837 a grant of £500 
was obtained from the Government to defray the expenses of 
the experiments. The theory and the analytical formulae were 
supplied by Sir G. Airy, while the arrangement of the plan of 
operation and the task of making the experiments were under¬ 
taken by Mr Baily. Mr Baily made upwards of two thousand 
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experiments with balls of different weights and sizes, and sus- 

S ended in a variety of ways, a full account of which is given in the 
hmoirs of the Astronomical Society, VoL xiv. The experiments 
were, in general, conducted in the following manner. 

471. Two small equal balls are attached to the extremities 
of a fine rod called the torsion-rod, and the rod itself is sus¬ 
pended by a string fixed to its middle point (7. Two large 
sjpherical masses A, B are fastened on the ends of a plank 
which can turn freely about its middle point 0. The point 0 is 
vertically under C and so placed that the four centres of gravity 
of the four balls are in one horizontal plane. 



Firstly, suppose the plank to be placed at right angles to the 
torsion-rod, then the rod will take up some position of equilibrium 
called the neutral position, in which the string has no torsion. 
Let this be represented in the figure by Co, Now let the masses 
A and B be moved round 0 into some position B^Ai, making a 
not very large angle with the neutral position of the torsion-rod. 
The attractions of the masses A and B on the balls will draw the 
torsion-rod out of its neutral position into a new position of equi¬ 
librium, in which the attraction is balanced by the torsion of the 
string. Let this be represented in the figure by CEi, The angle 
of deviation EiC<x, and the time of oscillation of the rod about this 
position of equilibrium are observed. 

Secondly, replace the plank AB at right angles to the neutral 
position of the rod, and move it in the opposite direction until 
the masses A and B come into some position A^B^ near the rod 
but on the side opposite to B^Ai. Then the torsion-rod will 
perform oscillations about another position of equilibrium CE^ 
under the influence of the attraction of the masses and the torsion 
of the string. As before the time of (^illation and the deviation 
EiCa are ol^rved. 

In order to eliminate the errors of observation, this process 
is repeated over and over again, and the mean results are taken. 
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The positions BiAi and into which the masses are alternately 
put, are as nearly as possible the same throughout all the ex¬ 
periments. The neutral position Ca of the rod very nearly 
bisects the angle between B^Ai and A^B^y but as this neutral 
position, possibly owing to changes in the torsion of the string, 
18 found to undergo dight changes of position, it is not to be 
considered in any one experiment coincident with the bisector 
of the angle A 1 CB 3 . 

Let Cx be any line fixed in space from which the angles may 
be measured. Let b be the angle xCoLy which the neutral position 
of the rod makes with Cx ; A and B the angles which the alter¬ 
nate positions, B^Ai and A^B^, of the straight line joining the 
centres of the masses, make with Cx ; and let a — ^ (il 4- B). Also 
let X be the angle which the torsion-rod makes with Cx at the 
time t 

Supposing the masses to be in the position Aj, the moment 
about CO of their attractions on the two balls and on the rod will 
be a function only of the angle between the rod and the line A^B^ ) 
let this moment be represented by ^ (A - The whole apparatus 
is enclosed in a wooden casing to protect it from any currents 
of air. The attraction of this casing cannot be neglected. As it 
may be different in different positions of the rod, let the moment 
of its attraction about CO be ^ (x). Also the torsion of the string 
is very nearly proportional to the angle through which it has 
been twisted. Let its moment about CO be E(x — b), 

If then I be the moment of inertia of the balls and rod about 
the axis CO, the equation of motion is 

Now a — a; is a small quantity, let it be represented by f. 
Substituting for x and expanding by Taylor's theorem in powers 
of f, we get 

-I^ = 4 >{A-a)+yjr(a)-E{a-b)+\4> (A-a)~ylr' (a) + E} 
4 >{A-a)-yfr'{a)+E 

/I - j y 

. ^(A-a) + ‘<^{a) — E{a — b) 

- h’ - 

^ ^ 4. X sin (nt 4* L')y 

where L and U are two arbitrary constants. We see therefore 
that in the position of equilibrium the angle made by the torsion- 
rod with the axis of x is e, and the time of oscillation about 
the position of equilibrium is 27r/n. 

Let us now suppose the masses to be moved into their alternate 


Let 

and 

Then 
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position the moment of their attraction on the balls and 

rod is now — The equation of motion is therefore 

Let a = iP - then, substituting for B its value 2 a — A, we find 
by the same reasoning as before 

X = + iVsin {nt 4- N'), 

where n has the same value as before, and 

, _ - (J - a) + i/r («) - E {a - b) 

e-a+ 


In these expressions, the attraction yfr (a) of the casing, the 
coefiScient of torsion E and the angle b are all unknown. But 
they all disappear together, if we take the diflference between 
€ and e'. We then find 


<f>(A — a) _ « — e' 

I “~2~*VT/ 


(A), 


where T is the time of a complete oscillation of the torsion-rod 
about either of the disturbed positions of equilibrium. Thus the 
attraction </> (.4 — a) can be found if the angle e — e' between the 
two positions of equilibrium and also the time of oscillation about 
either can be observed. 


472. It is sometimes wrongly objected to the Cavendish 
experiment that the attractions the balls A and B are supposed 
to be great enough to he imasuredy while the much greater' 
attractions of surrounding objects^ such as the house^ i)c,y are 
neglected. But this is not the case. The attractions of all fixed 
bodies are included in that of the casing. These are therefore 
not neglected but eliminated from the result. It is to effect this 
elimination that we have to observe both e' —e? and the time of 
oscillation. We thus really form two equations, and from these 
we eliminate thovse attractions which we do not want to find, 

478. The function <^(.4 — a) is the moment of the attractions 
of the masses and the plank on the balls and rod, when the rod 
has been placed in a position Of bisecting the angle AfJB^ be¬ 
tween the alternate positions of the masses. Let M be the mass 
of either of the bodies A and By m that of one of the small balls, 
m' that of the rod. Let the attraction of M on m be represented 
by pMmjD^y where D is the distance between their centres. If 
(j9, q) be the coordinates of the centres of Ai referred to Cf as 
the axis of a?, the moment about C of the attraction of both the 
masses on both the balls is 

n .) 

t{(i» - c)* + 9’i* Kp + c)“ + 9*|-^ 
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where c is the distance of the centre of either small ball from the 
centre C of motion. Let this be represented by fiMmP. The 
moment of the attractions of the masses on the rod may by 
integration be found to be fiMm'Q, where Q is a known function 
of the linear dimensions of the apparatus. The attraction of the 
plank may also be taken account of. Thus we find 

— a) — fiM (mP -f m'Q), 

If r be the radius of either ball, we have 


/ = 2m (c^ + |r*) + -J mf (c — r)^, 

which may be represented by / = mP' + 'm'Q\ where P' and Q' are 
known functions of the linear dimensions of the rod and balls. 
Hence we find by substituting in equation (A) 

rnP -f ra'Q e — e 
trip' -{-m'Q' 2 


fiM. 




Let P be the mass of the earth, R its radius and g the force 
of gravity, then * g = fxEfR^. Substituting for fx, we find 

M — /27rY 1 mP'-f-m'Q' 

E ” ~ '\ T)'gli>* mP-f m'Q' ‘ 

The ratio mjm' was taken equal to the ratio of the weights of 
the ball and rod weighed in vacuo, but it would clearly have been 
more accurate to have taken it equal to their ratio when weighed 
in air. For, since the masses attract the air as well as the balls, 
the pressure of the air on the side of a ball nearest the attracting 
mass is greater than that on the furthest side. The difference 
of these pressures is equal to the attraction of the mass on the air 
displaced by the ball. 


474. By this theory the discovery of the mass of the earth 
has been reduced to the determination of two elements, (1) the 
time of oscillation of the torsion-rod, and (2) the angle e^e' 
between its two positions of equilibrium when under the influence 
of the masses in their alternate positions. To observe these, 
a small mirror was attached to the rod at (7, with its plane 
nearly perpendicular to the rod. A scale was engraved on a 
vertical plate at a distance of 108 inches from the mirror, and the 
image of the scale formed by reflection on the mirror was viewed 
in a telescope placed just over the scale. The telescope was 
furnished with three vertical wires in its focus. As the torsion-rod 
turned on its axis, the image of the scale was seen in the telescope 
to move horizontally across the wires, and at any instant the 

* lu Daily’s experiment, a more aocurate value of g was used. If € be the 
elliptioity of the earth, m the ratio of centrifugal force at the equator to equatorial 

JE 

gravity, we have p=:ja^{l + m-2e~ (fw-c)co8*X}, where It is earth’s polar radius 
and X the latitude of the place. 
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number of the scale coincident with the middle wire constituted 
the reading. The scale was divided by vertical lines one-thirteenth 
of an inch apart and numbered from 20 to 180 to avoid negative 
readings. The angle turned through by the rod when the image 
of the scale moved through a space corresponding to the interval 
of two divisions was therefore ^J « 73"*46. But the 
division lines w'ere cut diagonally and subdivided decimally by 
horizontal lines; so that not only could the tenth of a division 
be clearly distinguished, but, after some little practice, the fractional 
parts of these tenths. The arc of oscillation of the torsion-rod 
was so small that the square of its circular measure could be 
neglected; but as it extended over several divisions it is clear 
that it could be observed with accuracy. A minute description 
of the mode in which the observations were made would not find 
a fit place in a treatise on dynamics, we must therefore refer the 
reader to Baily s memoir. 

In this investigation no notice has been taken of the effect of the resistance of 
the air on the arc of vibration. This was, to some extent at least, eliminated by a 
peculiar mode of taking the means of the observations. In this way also some 
allowance was made for the motion of the neutral position of the torsion-rod. 

We have also not considered what relative dimensions should be given to the 
different parts of the instrument, consistent with its proper support, so as to obtain 
the most accurate result. Such considerations are hardly suited to a general 
treatise on dynamics. In the original experiments the attracting masses A and 
B were large, and brought near the small balls m and m. As a rapid oscillation of 
the rod was inadmissible, the moment of inertia I of the rod and balls was large 
and the torsion of the string was small. The size of the instrument was not handy. 
It was very important that the whole instrument should be kept at the same 
uniform temperature. As this could not be completely accomplished slight air 
currents were set up both within and without the wooden casing. Thus the 
oscillation of the rod was sometimes irregularly affected and the torsion of the 
string altered. 

475. The density of w^ater in which the weight of a cubic 
inch is 252*725 grains (7000 grains being equal to one pound 
avoirdupois) was taken as the unit of density. The final result 
of all the experiments was to determine for the mean density 
of the earth the value 5*6747. 

Many experiments have been made besides those by Cavendish 
and Baily, a full account of which is given by Poynting io his 
Adams* Prize Essay^ 1894. We may allude to the results of 
Cornu and Bailie (see Gomf^s Rendvs, 1873 and 1878). 'Fhey 
made several improvements in the apparatus and found the mean 
density to be 5*56. They considered that they had found an error 
in Baily's method of taking his means, and that, if this were 
cornet^, Baily's result would become 6*56. The observations 
made by Jolly at Munich and Poynting at Manchester are idso 
important; the former gave 6*692 and the latter 5*4934 as the 
mean density. 
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A great improvement in the mode of conducting the experi¬ 
ment has been made by Boys, It is clear that every diminution 
in the size of the apparatus is an advantage) provide the extent 
of oscillation remains sufficiently large for accurate measurements. 
The apparatus is then more easily kept at one temperature, and 
can be made more free from currents of air. Now Boys discovered 
a method of making fine quartz wires, which are not only 
sufficiently strong to carry the beam, but are also free from some 
other defects of ordinary metallic wires. The result of his ex¬ 
periments gave 6*5270, which is considered to be a very near 
approximation to the truth. Proceedings Royal Soc. 1889. 

476. Three general methods have been employed to determine 
the mean density. In the first a balance is used as in the 
Cavendish experiment. In the second the mass of the earth is 
compared with that of a mountain by observing the deviation 
produced in a plumb-line by the attraction of the latter. The 
mountain chosen was Schehallien, and the density of the earth 
was found to be a little less than five times that of water. See 
Phil, Trans. 1788 and 1811. From some observations near Arthur’s 
Seat, the mean density of the earth was given by Lieut.-Col. 
James of the Ordnance Survey as 5*316. See Phil, Trans, 1856. 

In the third method the force of gravity at the bottom of a 
mine is compared with that at the surface, by observing the times 
of vibration of a pendulum. In this way the mean density of the 
earth was found to be 6*566. Airy, Phil, Trans, 1856. 

The following summary of results is taken from Poynting’s 
Essay. 


Api^roxiuiate 

date 

Experimenter 

Method 

Result 

1787-40 

Booguer 

Plumb-line and Pendulum 

Inconclusive 

1774-6 

Maskelyne and Hotton 

Plumb-line 

4-5 to 5 

1855 

James and Clarke 


5*316 

1821 

Carlini 

Monntain Pendulum 

4*39 to 4 *96 

1880 

Mendenhall 


5*77 

1854 

Aity 

Mine Pendulum 

6*565 

1888 

Von Stemeck 


5*77 

1885 

Von Stemeok 


about 7 

1797-8 

Cavendish 

Torsion Balance 

6-448 

1837 

Reioh 


549 

1840-1 

Baily 


5-674 

1852 

Reich 


6-565 

1870 

Comn and Bailie 

_^.^. 

5*66 to 5*50 

1889 

Boys 


in progress 

1879-80 

Von Jolly j 

Common Balance 

5*692 

1678-90 

Pojpting 


5493 

1884- 

fEdnig, Bicbarz and) 

\ fi^gar Menael ) 


in progress 

1886-8 

VITUsing 

Pendulum Balance 

5*579 

1889 

Laska 

1 


in progress 
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EXAMPLES*. 


1. A uniform rod of length 2c rests in stable equilibrium with its lower end 
at the vertex of a cycloid whose plane is vertical and vertex downwards^ and passes 
through a small smooth fixed ring situated on the axis at a distance b from the 
vertex. Show that, if the equilibrium be slightly disturbed, the rod will perform 
small oscillations with its lower end on the arc of the cycloid in the time 


4ir 


+■»!<>-Tp) 


where 2a is the length of the axis of the cycloid. 


'dg{h^ - iac) 

2. A small smooth ring slides on a circular wire of radius a which is con¬ 
strained to revolve about a vertical axis in its own plane, at a distance c from the 
centre of the wire, with a uniform angular velocity w where {c ^/2a) = g >^2; 
show that the ring will be in a position of stable relative equilibrium when the 
radius of the circular wire passing through it is inclined at an angle 45° to the 
horizon; show also that, if the ring be slightly displaced, it will perform a small 
oscillation in a time T where (r/2ir)*g (c ^8 -f a) = a ^'2{c^/2-ffl). 

3. A uniform bar of length 2a, suspended by two equal parallel strings each of 
length b from two points in the same horizontal line, is turned through a small 
angle about the vertical line through the middle point, show that the time of a 
small oscillation is 2w ^/bk'^jga^. 


4. Two equal heavy rods, connected by a hinge which allows them to move 
in a vertical plane, rotate about a vertical axis through the binge, and a string 
whose length is twice that of either rod is fastened to their extremities and 
bears a weight at its middle point. If AT, M' be the masses of a rod and the 
particle, and 2a the length of a rod, prove that the angular velocity about the 

vertical axis when the rods and string form a square is ; prove 


also that, if the weight be slightly depressed in a vertical direction and the system 
left to itself, the time of a small oscillation is 


. „ /Ia^2 M + m' 

Ug M+iM'' 


5, A ring of weight W which slides on a rod inclined to the vertical at an angle 
a is attached by means of an elastic string to a point in the plane of the rod, so 
situated that its least distance from the rod is equal to the natural length of the 
string. Prove that, if $ be the inclination of the string to the rod when in 
equilibrium, cot ^- 008^=^008 a, where Wjn is the modulus of elasticity of the 
string. Also if the ring be slightly displaced the time of a small oscillation will 
be 2wJ{nllg (1 - sin^^)}, where I is the natural length of the string. 

6. A circular tube of radius a contains an elastic string fastened at its highest 
point equal in length to one-eighth of its circumference, and having attached to its 
other extremity a heavy particle which hanging vertioaDy would double its length. 
The system revolves about the vertical diameter with an angular velocity sjgja. 
Find the poeition of relative equilibrium, and prove that, if the particle be slightly 

disturbed, the time of a small oscillation is a /~ • 45^*] 


7. A heavy uniform rod AB has its lower extremity A fixed to a vertical 
axis, and an elastic string connects B to another point (7 in the axis such that 
ACszay AB^atJ2\ the whole is made to revolve round AC with such angular 
velocity that the string is double its natural length and horizontal when the system 


* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. 
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is in relative equilibrium, and then left to itself. If the rod be slightly disturbed 
in a vertical plane, prove that the time of a small oscillation is the 

weight of the rod being sufficient to stretch the stnng to twice its length. Art. 452. 

8 . Three equal elastic strings AB^ BC, CA surround a circular arc, the ends 

being fixed at At B and C two equal particles of mass vi are fastened. If f be 
the natural length of each string supposed always stretched, and X the modulus of 
elasticity, show that if the equilibrium be disturbed the particles will be at equal 
distances from A after intervals Art. 454. 

9. A particle of mass M is placed near the centre of a smooth circular 
horizontal table of radius a, strings are attached to the particle and pass over n 
smooth pulleys which are placed at equal interval round the circumference of the 
circle; to the other end of each of these strings a particle of mass M is attached ; 


show that the time of a small oscillation of the system is 2ir 



10. Two discs slide in a circular tube of uniform bore containing air, exactly 
fitting the tube. The two discs are placed initially so that the line joining their 
centres passes through the centre of the tube, and the air in the tube is initially of 
its natural density. One disc is projected so that the initial velocity of its centro 
is a small quantity. If the inertia of the air be neglected, prove that the point 
on the axis of tlie tube equidistant from the centres of the discs moves uniformly 
and that the time of an oscillation of each disc is 2Tr s/MaTrjiPy where M is the 
mass of each disc, a the radius of the axis of tube, and P the pressure of air on 
the disc in its natural state. 


11. A uniform beam of mass il/and length 2a can turn round a fixed horizontal 
axis at one end; to the other end of the beam a string of length I is attached and 
at the other end of the string a particle of mass tn. If, during a small oscillation 
of the system, the inclination of the string to the vertical is always twice that of the 
beam, then M (SI - a) =C)«i (I -f a). Art. 458. 

12. A conical surface of semi vertical angle a is fixed with its axis inclined at 
an angle $ to the vertical, and a smooth right cone of semivertical angle /3 is placed 
within it so that the vertices coincide. Show that time of a small oscillation 
= 2Tr ^(sin (a - (i) cosec Oajg), where a is the distance of the centre of oscillation of 
the cone from the vertex. 

13. A number of bodies, the particles of which attract each other with forces 
varying as the distance, are capable of motion on certain curves and surfaces. 
Prove that, i{ A, B, C he the moments of inertia of the system about three axes 
mutually at right angles through its centre of gravity, the positions of stable 
equilibrium will be found by making A+B + C a minimum. Art. 469. 

14. A particle is in motion within a triangle ABC^ and is attracted perpendicu¬ 
larly to the sides with forces each equal to times the perpendicular distance. 
Show that the motion is expres8<»d by two terms of the form Psin {tv^(XM) + a}, 
where (X -1) (X - 2) -f 2 cos ^ cos B cos <7=0. Show that the roots of this quadratic 
are real and positive. 

Examine the case of an equilateral triangle, and in that case verify the above 
result independently. 

* 16. The force between two small masses attracting according to the law of the 
inverse square of the distance is equal, at distance a, to a very small fraction 
n of ihe weight of either. They are suspended by two strings of length I from two 
points situated in a horizontal plane, at a distance apart equal to and are set to 
perform small vibrations in the same vertical plane; prove that the motion of 
each is compounded of two harmonic motions whose periods are very nearly as 
l;l+2ia/a, 

2G 


R. D. 
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Oscillations of a Rocking Body in three dimensions 

477. A heavy body oscillates in three dimensions with one 
degree o f f reedom on a Jb ed rough surface of any form in such a 
manner that there is no rotation about the common normal. Find 
the motion. 

47s. The Relative Xndicatriz. Let 0 be the point of 
contact when the heavy body is in equilibrium. Let the common 
normal be the axis of and let the other two axes be at right 
angles in the common tangent plane. The equations to the 
portions of the surfaces in the neighbourhood of 0 may be written 
in the forms z — ^ {ax" 4- 2 bxy 4- cif) -f &c. 

— ^ (ax^-\-2b'xy 4* c'yO -f &c. 

Let an ordinate move round the origin so that the portion z — z' 
between the surfaces is constant and equal to any indefinitely 
small (juantity A. This ordinate traces out an evanescent conic 
on the plane of xy who.se eipiation is 

(a — (t)x' 4-2(6 — b') ^7/ 4-(c - c') y" = 2A. 

Any conic similar and similarly .situated to this, lying in the 
tangent plane and having its centre at 0, is called the Relative 
Jndicatrix of the two .surfaces. 

Let OR be any radiiis vector of this indicatrix, then the 
difference of the curvatures of the two sections made by a 
normal plane zOR (or their sum, if they are measured in oppo¬ 
site directions) varies inversely as the square of OR, This of 
course follows from the definition of the conic by a well-known 
argument in solid geometry. Thus, let (r, ^)(r, /) be the co¬ 
ordinates of two points on the two circles of curvature at the 
same distance from the axis of z. We have ultimately 2pz=»r^ 
and 2py = r\ Also z — z'^ A, hence, eliminating z and z\ we see 
that the difference of the curvatures varies inversely as 

Let OR be a tangent to the arc of rolling determined by the 
geometrical conditions of the question. Let p, p' be the radii o' 
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curvature of the normal sections through 0/?, taken positively 
ivhen the curvatures arc in opuasite directions, and let - = - -f \ . 

Then s may be called the radius of relative curvature. 

The three following propositions are of use in dynamics. 

479. Prop. The Instantaneous Axis. Let 01 and Otj 

b(* two conjugatf3 diameters of the relative indicatrix, then, if Oy 
be a tangent to the arc of rolling, 01 is the instantaneous axis, 
atid, if 6 be the indehnitely small angle turned round the in¬ 
stantaneous axis, the arc a of rolling is given by cr ~ ds iihi yOl. 

To prove this, measure in the plane* i/z alonj? the surfaces two lengths OP and 
Op' each equal to a. Then in the limit P'P is parallel to tlie normal Oz. Let it 
cut the plane of <t// in M. J>raw’ another ordinate Q'QN indefinitely near to P'PM 
so that PP'=QQ\ tlien MX is an elementary arc of that relative indicatrix which 
passes tiirough M, and is therefore parallel to Ol the conjugate diameter of 03/. 
Also PQP'</ is a parallelogram. 

The planes OPQ, 01^'(/ are uHiinatel 3 ' tangent planes at P and P’, and must 
intersect in a straight line Oj parallel to or P'Q\ If then we turn the body 
round OJ, the tangent planes at P and P' will he brouglit into coincidence and the 
one body will roll on the other. Thu^ 0-7 is the instantaneous axis. 

Now, since MX i> tlic projection of PQ or P'Q' on the plane of x//, it follows 
that 01, a parallel to MX. is the projection of OJ, a parallel to PQ or P'Q'. Also 
the parallels PQ an3 P'Q', being tangents to the surfaces, make indefinitely small 
angles with the plane of .r//, hence OJ makes an equal indefinitely small angle 
with OL If <p be tln^ small angle and $ the angle of rotation about OJ, tlie 
luotion of the body i< presented by rotations Osin<f> about Oz and (^cos0 al>oUt 
ol. Since 6 is iutlefiniteiy small, tbe former is of the second order and is to 
be neglected. Tlie latter reduces to 0. 

To prove the last part of the proposition, we may again resolve this latter 
rotation into a rotation dconyOl about Otj and a rotation Gain yOl about O.r. 
The former does not affect the arc of rolling along Oy, the latter obviously gives 
<r ~sin yO/. - 

480. Piiop. The Cylinder of Stability. Measure a length 
s^m'yOI along the common normal Oz and describe a circular 
cylinder having this length as a diameter of the base, the axis 
being parallel to 01 . If the centre of gravity of the body be 
inside this cylinder, the equilibrium is stable : if outside and 
above the piano of ay, the equilibrium is unstable. The cylinder 
may therefore be called the cylinder of stability. 

These results follow from the second expression for the moment 
of gravity about 01 found in the next proposition, 

481. Prop. The time of Oscillation. Let G be the 

centre of gravity and K the radius of gyration of the body about 
0/, then the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is 

given by ^ = s cos QOz . sin® jyO/ — OQ . sin-(rO/. 


26—2 
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If OG produced cut the cylinder of stability in V, then 
^=GV.ein^GOL 

We deduce from this that the time of oscillation of the body 
is the same as if the fixed surface were plane, and the curvatures 
of the upper body at the point of contact were altered so that 
the Relative Indicatrix remained the same as before. 

482. These results may be obtained by taking moments about the instantaneous 
axis, see Art. 448. The general course of reasoning may be indicated as follows. 
In equilibrium O is the point of contact and OCr is vertical; as the body rolls 
on the surface, say in the direction y'Py let P be the point of contact at the 
time t and let 0\ (P be the positions in space occupied by the points O and G 
of the body. These points are not marked in the figure, but O and O' will obviously 
lie indefinitely close to each other between y' and P, so that 00' is perpendicular 
to Py'y while G' will move from G a little to the right, as seen from any point 
in Pr, Draw PW vertical, and PF parallel and equal to O'G'. If PI' be the 
instantaneous axis at the time t, 0 is the angle between the planes JVPI' and FPI'. 

To find the moment of the weight about PI' we resolve gravity parallel and 
perpendicular to PI'. The 
former component has no 
moment about PI', the latter 
is g sin WPI'. Let this latter 
act parallel to some straight 
line KP. The moment re¬ 
quired is the product of re¬ 
solved gravity into the shortest 
distance between the line of 
action of this force and the 
straight line PI'. This short¬ 
est distance is equal to the 
sum of the projections (with 
their proper signs) of PO', 

O'G' on a straight line per¬ 
pendicular to both KP and 
PI'. Let this straight line be PH. To find these projections we shall use a little 
spherical trigonometry. Let the figure represent the spherical triangles formed by 
the arcs on a sphere subtending the various angles at the centre P. Also Py' is a 
tangent to PO' the are of rolling, and Pz' is normal to the surface at^ P. The 
projection of PO' on PH is <r oob y'PH=ff cos y'PN oob NPH — <r Bin y'PI' cob KPz'. 
The projection of O'G' is the same as the projection of PF and this is 
==PPc08 JFrPP= - PF sin HTP= - OG. d sin WPV. 

The differential equation is therefore (since sin y'PI') 

sin*y'PI'. sin TTPI'. cos KPz' ~ OG. sin* WPI'}. 

We now replace sin WPI' . cos KPz' by its equivalent cos irp«'. In tl>e small 
temis containing the factor 6 we may remove the accents, and replace P and W by 
O and G. We immediately obtain one of the results. 

To obtain the other, we write the equations of moments in the form 

- eg Bin* WBI’ |« tin* y'PI' oo} . 
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But, if O be the duimeter of the cylinder of stability drawn with its axis parallel to 
P/', and if PW cut the cylinder in V, we have PF. cos A'PIF =:Z> cos ATPs', 
Substituting in the equation, the expression in brackets takes the form PV-OG, 
which is ultimately equal to GV, We thus obtain the second result. 

We might also find the periods by the method of vis viva. 

Oscillations of Cones in three dimensiots. 

483. Oscillations of Cones to the first order. A heavy 
cone of any form oscillates on a fixed rough conical surface, the 
vertices being coincident It ‘s required to find the time of a small 
oscillation. 

The motion of a cone about its vertex regarded as a fixed point 
is conveniently discussed by the help of spherical trigonometry. 

Let 0 be the common vertex, G the centre of gravity of the 
moving cone, OG = h. With centre 0, 
and radius equal to OG, describe a 
sphere; it is on this sphere that we 
shall suppose our spherical triangles to 
he constructed, Tlie figure represents 
only these triangles and 0 is not marked. 
Let 01 be the instantaneous axis of the 
moving cone, i.e. the common generator 
along which the two cones touch, and let 
it cut the sphere in I, Let OW he a 
vertical drawn upwards to cut the same 
sphere in W. Let the arcs WI = z, 
Gl^r, In the position of equilibrium the three straight lines 
OWy OG, 01 are in the same vertical plane, and they are so 
represented in the figure. 

Let n be the inclination of the vertical plane GOI to the 
normal plane to the two cones along 01, Let p, p be the semi¬ 
angles of the two right circular osculating cones of contact along 
of, taken positively when the curvatures are in opposite directions. 
In the figure their axes cut the sphere in C and D, 

If K he the radius of gyration of the moving cone about 01, 
the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is given by 

. sin p sin p 

tt — sin (z — r) cos n — sin r sin z, 

hL ^ ' sin(p-fp) 

The dynamical principle used in obtaining this result is that 
of taking moments about the instantaneous axis, Art. 448. If (?' 
be the position of the centre of gravity at the time t, and 0 the 
between the planes GOI, (xOI, we have 

K^e^M .(1), 

where M is the moment of g acting at & about the instantaneous 
axis at the time t 
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If OP be a iieigli bon ring generator of the fixed cone and the 
angle POI be <r, tht^ moment M' about OP of g acting at G' is a 
function of 6 and cr. We therefore have to the first order of small 


quantities M' Aa Bd .(2), 

where A and B depimd on thi* form of the cone. 

Finally, if OP b(' the instantaneous axis at the time f, we 
have il/'- il/ and a i<iu (p-h p) — 0 p sin p .(8). 


Eliminating either cr or 0 from these ecjuations the time <jf 
oscillatioii can be deduced. 

The relations (2) and (.S) are established in an elementary 
manner in Arts. 4<S4 and 485. The steps in the investigation 
corresfK)nd to those used in the oscillation of cylinders (Art. 441), 
the chief difference being that the straight lines used in the 
figure for cylinders are here replaced by spherical arcs. The 
proof of the relation (8) presents no ditheulty, but in the general 
Cfise when both the rolliiig and the fixed cone are of any forms the 
figure required to obtain the relation (2) is rather complicated. 
In particular cases, such as when tlie fixed surface is plane or the 
rolling cone is one of revolution, there is considerable simplifica¬ 
tion, the extent of which is pointed out in some of ilje examples 
in Art. 486. In thest* the proof, as adapted to tlie special case 
under consideration, is again briefly sketched. 

Another method. Bg considering the parts of M' due to 
0 and a separately, we may armve at their values without re¬ 
quiring any figure more complicated than that already drawn in 
this Article. The proof is as follows. 

Suppose (1) that cr:=0, then 3/' is the moment round 01 of g acting at G* 
parallel to the vertical U'<J. Since the body is turned round OI through an angle 
S, the arc OG'~ hd sin (U. Resolving g parallel and perpendicular to O/, the 
latter component is //sin B7 and its moment round OI is //sin WI .GG'. Sub¬ 
stituting for the spherical arcs M i and GI their values z and r, the moment 
becomes ghS sin r . sin 

Suppose (2) that then 3/' is the moment round the neighbouring generator 
OP of if acting at G jmralh l to iro. Resolving g along and perpendicular to GO, 
the latter component is g hin B'tr, and acts at G along a tangent to the spherical 
arc GJ. To find its moment round OP we resolve it perpendicular to the plane 
OOP and multiply the component by h sin GP. The required moment is therefore 
the product of ^ sin WG, sin IGP and ^sinGP. Since a cos n and IGP. nmGP 
both express the perpendicular distance of P from the arc GZ, the required moment 
becomes ghc sin (* - r) cos «, where z -r has been written for B^G. 

The complete value of M is therefore 

M=:gh \ff CUB n sin (z -r)- S sin r sin z J. 

484. As the heavy cone rolls on the surface, the point on the sphei’e which is at 
Z in equilibrium takes the position Z', and P is the new point of contact. Let the 
arc 10 assume the position Z'G', and let the centre C of the osculating cone move 
to O'. Let 4r = IP be the arc rolled over, tuid let 0 be the angle turned round by 
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the cone. Since this angle is ultimately the same as CPC\ we have CC' = 0 mn p. 
Also CC' cosec {p-t p) and <r cosec p' are each equal to the angle JI>P. We thus 


find cr :~ 


sin p sin p' 
«in(p + pV 



485. The vertical OW cuts the sphere in ir. To tind the momeut of the weight 
about OP we must resolve gravity parallel and perpendicular to OP. The former 
component has no moment, and the latter is p sin 117'. Let tin’s Latter act jiarallcl 
to some straight line KO. The moment reijuired is the product of resolved gravity 
into the projection of 00' on a straight line 07/, whicli is perpendicular to both OK 
and OP. Thus the spherical triangle UKP has all its sides right angles. In 
equilibrium G lies in the vertical plane H’O/, and as the cone rolls G moves to O', 
80 that the arc GG' is perpendicular to 117, and equal to ^ sin r. Let this arc cut 
IFP in M. The projection required is /i cos 7/0'=: -h. MG' since HM is a right 
angle. Since PI makes with PH an angle which is ultimately equal to //, we have 

0.1/ sin iro .sin(i:- r) w ^ i mi . • , . , 

-- ^ ~ -ultimately. The moment required, urging the cone 

IT cos n sin 11 7 sin i 

back to its position of equilibrium, ia gh sin z {GM - 00'), which on substitution 
becomes M ~ gh {<7 cos n sin (z - r) - 0 sin r sin c {. 

Equating this moment with the sign changed to the result to be proved 

follows immediately. 

We may obtain this equation by the analytical method given in Art. 500. We 
there replace the geometry here used by a process of differentiation, which may he 
extended to any higher degree of approximation. 


486. fixamples. Ex. 1. If the upper body be a right cone of semi-angle p, 
and if it be on the top of any conical surface, we have u ^ 0 and r = p. The preceding 

K'^ sin (2 +p) sin-p 
expression then takes the form T-r= “ • / . • 

hL sill ip + p) 

Ex. 2. A heavy right cone of angle 2p and altitude a, suspended by its vertex 
from a fixed point in a rough vertical wall, is oscillating, prove that the length of 
the equivalent pendulum is sec p (1 + 5 cos* p). 

Let the cone when in equilibrium touch the plane along the vertical Oz. At the 
time e, let the generator ON be the line of contact, where zON = <t. Let OA be the 
axis. Besolving gravity along and perpendicular to the line ON, and taking 
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moments about the instantaneous axis ON, we have ^ -ff sin <r. fa sin p. 
Now, if the cone turn round ON through an angle Mt, the centre A of the base 
advances a space a sin p. ^dt, hence, if AH be a perpendicular on ON, H advances 
an equal space. But it does advance a space 0/f. da, i.e. a cos pda. We therefore 
have ^tanp = a. Substituting this value of & in the above equation and quoting 
the value of from Art. 17, Ex. 7, the length of the equivalent pendulum is 
found without difficulty. 

Ex. 3. A right cone of angle 2p and altitude a oscillates on a perfectly rough 
plane inclined to the vertical at an angle z', the length of the equivalent pendulum 
is ^a sec p sec 2 ' (1 -f 5 cos** p). [Resolve gravity into g cos z' acting down the plane 
and a perpendicular component which can be neglected. Then proceed as in the 
last question.] 

Ex. 4. A right cone of angle 2p and altitude a is divided by a plane through the 
axis. One of the halves rests in equilibrium with its axis along a generator of a 
6 xed right cone of angle 2p\ the vertices being coincident, prove that the length L 
of the equivalent pendulum is given by 

{9ir2 +16 tan^p} ^ = gjr sin z tan p' - 4 tan p 

where z is the inclination of the line of contact to the vertical measured upwards. 

487. Condition of Stability of Conet to the first order. 

To determine the condition of stability when a heavy cone rests in 
equilibrium on a perfectly roxigh cone fixed in space. 

It is evident that we must have the length L of the equivalent 
pendulum, found in Art. 483, equal to a positive quantity. This 
leads to the following construction, which is represented in the 
figure of Art. 483. Measure along the common normal Cl to the 
cones a length IS = such that cot g = cot p -f cot p. From S 
draw an arc SR perpendicular to lOW, then 
cos n = cot s . tan IR, 

Then L is positive and the equilibrium is stable if the centre of 
gravity of the moving cone be either below the common generator 
of the two cones, or above the generator at an angle r such that 
cot r > cot z + cot IR, 
provided IR is less than a right angle. 

When the vertex 0 is very distant the cones become cylinders. 
In this case, if the arc z become a quadrant, the condition of 
stability is reduced to r<IR, This agrees with the condition 
given in Art. 442. 

Large Tautochronous Motions. 

488. When the oscillations of a system are not small, the 
equation of motion cannot always be reduced to a linear form, 
and no general rule can be given for the solution. But the oscil¬ 
lation may still be tautochronous, and it is sometimes important 
to ascertain whether this is the case. Various rules to determine 
this question are given in the following Articles. 
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When a particle oscillates on a given smooth curve eitlier 
in a vacuum or in a medium whose resistance varies as the 
velocity we know that the oscillation is tautochronous about 
the position of equilibrium if the tangential force P « mH where s 
is the length of the arc measured from the position of equilibrium 
and m is a constant, Art. 434. If therefore any rectifiable curve 
is given, the proper force to produce a tautochronous motion 
can at once be assigned. Thus a catenary is a tautochronous 
curve for a force acting along the ordinate equal to because 
the resolved part along the tangent is obviously niH, The equi¬ 
angular spiral is tautochronous for a central force pr tending to 
the pole, because the resolved part along the tangent being m^s, 
where m® = /x,co8®a, the time of arrival at the pole is the same 
for all arcs. In the same way the epicycloid and hypocycloid 
are also tautochronous curves for a central force tending from 
or to the centre of the fixed circle and varying as the distance, 
because since = the resolved part along the tangent, 

viz. prdrjds, varies as s. In all these cases the time of arrival 
at the position of equilibrium is the least positive root of the 
e(|uation tan «— n//t (Art. 434) where is the resistance 
and n®-f= The whole time from one position of momentary 
rest to the next is tt/w. 

dx 
dt 



d^x / 

489. If the equation of motion he ^ Fy 


where F is a homogeneous function of the first degree, then, in what¬ 
ever position the system is placed at rest, the time of arriving at the 
position determined hy x^O is the same. 

dx\ 

Let the homogeneous function be written ^f\~ Lei' ^ 


and f be the coordinates of two systems starting from rest in two 
diflferent positions, and let x — a, initially. It is easy to 

see that the ditferential equation of one system is changed into 
that of the other by writing ^^kx. If therefore the motion of 
one system is given hy x^<f){t, A, B), that of the other is given 
by ^==fc^{t. A', jB'). To determine the arbitrary constants A, B 
and A\B*, we have exactly the same conditions, viz. that, when t^O, 
and d<f>ldt^0. Since only one motion can follow from a 
single set of initial conditions, we have A'— A, and B' — B. 
Hence throughout the motion and therefore x and f 

vanish together. It follows that the motions of the two systems 
are perfectly similar, and the times equal. 

This result may be obtained also by integrating the diflFerential 
equation. If we put px « dx^t, we find, after eliminating x, that 
the variables p and t can oe separated, showing that jp is a 
function of t-¥B. Hence by an easy integration x==A^(t-hB). 
When e « 0, dxjdt ^ 0, and therefore {B) = 0. Thus B is known 
and X vanishes when ^(t-f ^) = 0, whatever be the value of A, 
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It muBt lie noticed that if the force be a homof];eneo\i8 function of the velocity 
arid .r, the moti<m is tautochronoiis only in a certain sense. It may happen that 
tlie system arrives at the position determined by .r = 0 only after an infinite time, 
or the time of arrival may be imaf^inary. Thus, suppose the homoj^eneous function 
to be w-.r, where is positive, then the system starting from rest moves continually 
away from the position .r = 0. The value of jn is evidently represented by an 
exponential function of .r which never ceases to increase with the time. It is 
therefore necessary in applying the rule to ascertain whether the time given by the 
equation <p {f + Ii)=zO is real or not. 

We may in general determine this from the known circumstances of each par¬ 
ticular case. The two following general conditions will guide us in our decision. 
If the time before arrival at the position ,r = 0 is to be real and finite, and the same 
from all initial ])ositions, it is clear that the position .r=r0 nn/fit he one of equilibrium. 
For, if not, place the system at rest indelinitely close to that position, tlien the 
time of arrival will be zero, unless the acceleration be also zero. Further, the 
position of arrival must be a position of stable equitibrium for all displacements; 
or at least for all displacements on that side of the position of equilibrium on wliich 
the motion is to take place. 


490. Lagrange’s rule. If the equation of motion he 


dtr 


.'(h-y f (.r) 

\dt 


dx 


fix) ^{dt ’ ’ 

where F is a homofiemums function of the\first derfree, and f{x) is 
any function of x, show that, in vfhatever position the system is 
placed, the time of arriving at the position determined by f(x) ~ 0 
is the same. 


This is Lagrange’s general expression for a force which causes a tautochronoiis 
motion. The formula wa.s given by him in the Berlin Memoirs for 1765 and 
1770, and in otlier places. Another very complicated demonstration was given by 
D’Alembert, requiring variations as well as differentiations. Lagrange seems to 
have believed that his expression for a tautochronous force was both necessary and 
sufficient. But it has been pointed out by M. Fontaine and M. Bertrand that 
though sufficient it is not necessary. At the same time the latter reduced the 
demonstration to a few simple principles. A more general expression than 
Lagrange’s has btien lately given by Brioschi, but it does not appear to contain 
any cases of tautochronous motion not already given by Lagrange’s formula. 


Lagrange’s result may be arrived at by the following reasoning. 
The motion from rest i.s tautochronous with regard to the point 


= 0, if the equation of motion be = xF 


X dt 




we easily find 



where <f> stands for <f> (y) and accents as usual denote diflFerential 
coefficients. Let —/{y\ substituting we hav’e 


dt^ f 


1 M'/Y . ^p/1 dy\ 

dt) /U«; •' v/*/’ 


where ^ has been written for f{y). The last two terms of this 
expression form a homogeneous function ofy'and dyjdi of the first 
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degree, and therefore Lagrange’s formula has been proved. This 
demonstration is due to Bertrand. Liuaville's Journ. V^oL xn. 1847. 


The motion begins from rest with any initial value of x and 
ends when ^=0. Hence, writing x = (j>{^), we see that in the 
second equation the motion begins with dyjdt — 0 and with any 
initial value of y, and terminates when <^(?y) — 0. Now dxjdt does 
not in general vanisli when .t = (), since the system arrives with 
some velocity at the po.sition of equilibrium. But since 

dx dy 

dt~'^ dt ’ 


</)' iy) does not vanish when x = 0. It follows therefore, since 
that the motion terminates when f(y) = Q. 


491. Effect of a resisting medium. If the motion is 
tautochronous according to Lagrange’s formula in a vacuum, the 
motion is also taivtockronous in a mediion irhose i-esistaace varies 
as the velocity. The only effect of such a resistance is to introduce 
an additional term, viz. 2kv, of the first degree into the arbitrary 
function F. This theorem is due to Lagrange. 

If the resistance is 2kvkv\ we write Lagrange’s c(|uation in 
the form 


d\c 

dt^ 


f (•^*) 


V- -f A 






Putting the coefficient of equal to k\ we find by integration 
that f (x) = 4* A/fc\ If x is measured from the position of 

equilibrium, at which by Lagrange’s theorem/(.x) = 0, we must 
have -4 = — k'C. The result is that for this law of resistance, the 
motion is tautochronous if the impressed force is 1). 

This result agrees with those given by Euler and Laplace. 


492. We can give an independent proof of this theorem. For the sake of 
simplicity let the system be a particle moving from rest towards a point A of equi¬ 
librium on a smooth given curve under the action of a tangential force P, The 

equation of motion is, if ^ = r, - k'v^ + 2kv = - P. 

This equation can be written in the form {c'‘r) + ‘2 k = - Pe'\ 

. dn , . . . iV^io die /„ 

provided Put = ^ =0. 

The time of arrival at the point m.’ = 0 will be independent of the arc if we put 
Pe'^'^'^ Ai*t. 434. Now C, and if s is mcjaaured from the 

K 

position at which t<? = 0, we have k'C = 1. We therefore have P~--,- (<•* - 1) which 

is the same result as before. Also the time of arriving at the position u? = 0 is 
given by the least positive root of the equation tan nt~ - njK where n^ = m'^ - k*. If 
the particle arrives at the position a’ = 0 after an infinite time, Art. 434. 
Laplace remarks that the expression for the force P is independent of the 
coefficient k of that part of the resistance which varies as the velocity, while the 
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time of arrival at the position of equiiibriam is independent of the coefficient k' of 
that part of the resistance which varies as the square of the velocity, Micanique 
CiUste, Vol. I., page 88. 

Ex. 1. Find the smooth curve such that the motion of a heavy particle in a 
medium whose resistance is 2 kv -f- may be tautoohronous. Since gravity is the 

only force we put P = (e* * “ ~ ^ ~ “*2 ^ ^ • 

Ex. 2. Find also the curve when the impressed force tends to the origin and is 
equal to 


493. Motion on a rough cycloid. A heavy particle slides 
from rest on a rough cycloid placed with its aads vertical, in a 
medium whose resistance vames as the velocity, show that the motion 
is tautoohronous. 


Let 0 be the lowest point of the cycloid, P the particle, OP^s, 
so that the arc is measured from 0 in the direction opposite to 
that of the motion. Let the normal at P make an angle yjr with 
the vertical, let p be the radius of curvature at P, and a the diameter 
of the generating circle. Then, by known properties of the cycloid, 
s — 2a sin yfr, p = 2a cos ylr. Let p, be the coefficient of friction, g 
the accelerating force of gravity, and let the mass be unity. Then, 
if R be the pressure on the particle measured positively inwards 
and v^dsjdt, we have 

^ — pR - g sm yfr--2KV, ^ =P —^^cos-i/r.(1). 

Eliminating R, the equation of motion becomes 

g_?.. + 2«,+ £^,m(+-.) = 0.(2), 

where tan € = p. This may be written 


d n 

(^v) + 2k {e^) -h — ^ 
at ^ ^ cos € 


6“ sin (^ — e) =s 0, 


provided 


du 
dt ‘ 


V . 

— p - , i.e. u = 

d^w - dw 

-jrr + 2k H- 

dt dt cos € 


— Put e^ds==dw ; 
e"^* sin — e) = 0. 


r 2a cos ^Itdy^ = 2a cos e sin — e). 


Now W‘ 

The equation therefore reduces to 

d^w , . 9 

-■jTr + 2k -yr + ^ 

dt^ dt 2a cos® < 


w^O. 


The motion is therefore tautoohronous, Art. 434. At what¬ 
ever point of the cycloid the particle is placed at rest, it arrives 
at the point A determined by w =« 0, i.e. = e, in the same time. 
The point A, at which the tautoohronous motion terminates, is 
clearly an extreme position of equilibrium in which the limiting 
fnction just balances gravity. 
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The time of arrival at A is given by the least positive root of 
the equation tan — nj/c, where n“ -h /c® = gj^a cos® e; the whole 
time from one position of momentary rest to the next being ir/n. 

So long as the particle is moving in the same direction the 
constant ft retains the same sign, Art. 159. The motion is there¬ 
fore given by 

sin — e) = sin {nt -f B\ 

where, as before, n®-f/r® = ^/2a cos® € and A, B are constants. 
When the particle arrives at the next position of rest, it will 
begin to return or will remain there at rest according as the value 
of at that point is greater or less than the angle of friction. 

We may also deduce the tautochronlsm of the motion from Lagrange’s theorem. 
Proceeding as in Art. 491 and equating the coefficient of i?® to fijp, we find a value 
of / (s) which makes the Lagrangian equation become the same as that of the 
particle on the cycloid. 

494. Bistorleal SunimaxT. That a smooth cycloid is tautochronous in vacuo for 
a heavy particle was first proved by Huygens in his Horologium Oscillatorium^ 1673. 
Newton extended this to the case in which the resistance is 2jcv, and also proved 
that a smooth epicycloid is tautochronous for a central force varying as the distance. 
That the oscillations on a cycloid are tautochronous when the curve is rough has 
been deduced by Bertrand from Lagrange’s formula, LiouvilUy Vol. xin., 1848. He 
ascribes the proposition to Necker, who published it in the Mhtwires des gavanU 
Hrangerg^ Vol. iv., 1763. Euler practically determined the force which would make 
a smooth curve tautochronous when the resistance is icV, Mechanica^ 1736. This 
result was afterwards extended by Laplace to the case in which the resistance is 
2kV’\-k'v\ M^canique Celeste, Tome i., page 36. Puiseux has a memoir on smooth 
tautochronous curves in vacuo, and also for heavy bodies when the resistance is 

Liouville, Vol. ix., 1844. He remarks that he has avoided the use of series, 
such as that employed by Poisson in his M€canique (see Art. 197). He discusses 
the tautoohrone in vacuo when the force is central and varies as the distance and 
shows that the curve is an epicycloid, a hypocycloid or a certain spiral. Baton de 
la Goupilli^re proves that the epicycloid when rough is also tautochronous and 
points out briefly that this fact is not affected by a resistance 2kv, Limville^ Vol. xiii. 
Darboux in a note to the M€canique de Despeyrous^ 1884, shows that when friction 
is taken account of the only tautochronous curves are those discussed by Puiseux. 

495. Motion on any ronsli cnxwo. A particle, starting from rest, moves on a 
rough curve of given form in a medium whose resistance is x’u®, under the action of 
forces which depend only on the position of the 
particle. Prove that the necessary condition that 
the time of arriving at the position of equilibrium 
should be independent of the arc described is 

wheie is the excess of the tangential 

force Q over the part pH of the friction, and m is a 
constant. Find also the time of transit. 

Let A be the point at which the tautochronous motion terminates, M the position 
of the particle at any time t, AM=«, so that s is measured from A in the direction 
opposite to that of motion. Let the tangent at M make an angle f with the axis 
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of X, and let «// and increase together. Let tlie tangential and normal components 
of the force be G and H; the tangential component G acting towards A , and the 
normal component H acting outwards, i.e. opposite to the direction in which p ia 
ineasui'ed. We ahall suppone p to be positive throufihout the arc. The equations of 
motion are therefore 

//, K'r- ( 1 ). 

p as 

Since the particle starts from rest, we see that R and H are initially equal and thus 
have the same sign. We shall suppose that 11 is positive throughout the motion, 
sb that the impressed force urges the particle outwards. It follows that It also is 
positive throughout the motion. The friction continues therefore to be represented 
by pR, without any disconlinuous changes in the sign of p, such as would happen if 
R were to change sign without a corresj>onding change in the direction of the friction. 
(See Art. 159.) Eliminating R we hud 

V ™ - p * + k'v- - {G - pU) (2). 

ds p 

Let P=^G - pHj so that P is the whole impressed force urging the particle 
along the tangent towards the point A. We may prove that 7’ must he positive 
throughout the motion until the particle reaches A. UP be zero at any point It, 
then, placing the particle at rest at Jt, it will remain there in equilibiium, and 
therefore the times of reaching A fr(»m all points will not be the same. W(' see also 
by the same reasoning that the point .I must be one at which /* is zero. (See 
Art. 489.) Writing dsjd\f^ for the equation of motion hveomen 

. ~ 2 ks ^ _ I 2pPe ~ 2^X1/, -2«.V 

where a is tlie angle tlie tangent at A makes wdth the axis of .r. As \p is greater 
than a throughout the motion the constant of integration, viz. c^, must be positive. 

We notice that the integral on the right-hand side is independent of the position 
of the starting point of the particle and depends only on the intrinsic e<iuation of 
the curve and the xK>int .1. Let us represent this integral by 2 *-, and take z as tlie 
coordinate of the particle. We have z~-c when the jiarticle is starting from rest, 
and z = 0 when it arrives at the point A determined by )/^ = a. 


The intrinsic equation of the curve being given, we can imagine 5^ and s to be 
expressed as functions of z. Putting then e ~ ^ ds-<f> {z) dz, the time T of 

transit from 2 = (; to 2 = 0 is easily seen to be 






’=U. 


To find the form of the function which makes this result independent of the 
arc we equate to zero its differential coefficient with regard to c. Putting we 
have 

" dc Jos/(l-B 

This integral cannot be zero for all values of c unless (fit)=0. If it were not 
zero we could by taking c small enough make 0'(c^) keep one sign from ^=0 to 
^=1; thus every term of the integral would have the same sign and the sum could 
not be zero. Writing then ^ (z) = Ijm, we see that the time of transit is T=5ir/2)tt. 
Patting M= for the .sake of brevity, we have to find P from the two 


equations 


dz 
^ (is ^ 




pPe^sg^ =s z*. 
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Integrating the first from i// = a to i.e. to z anti substituting in the second 
we have j Di^erentiating and reducing, this leads to 


F = rji^e~ 




e**pd\f/, 




Since F vanishes wlien ^ -=a, we verify the theorem that the point at which the 
tautoclirtmous motion terminates is a position of equilibrium ; Art. 489. 

Ex. Show that this law of force is included in the Lagrangian expression for a 
tautoclironous force. 


Comparing the Lagrangian equation as written in Art. 491 witli (2) of this 
article, term for term, we find an expression for / (s), i.e. - P, which agrees with 
that given above. 

By deducing the condition of tautochronism from Lagrange’s expression we 
prove that it is mjlficient^ the mode of proof adopted above shows that the condition 
is also neceuary. 


496. Ex. 1. EuleFs theorem. A particle moves on a smooth curve under the 
action of a tangential force F which is some function of the distance s of the particle 
from the position A of equilibrium, and the time of arrival at A from rest in any 
position is independent of the arc. Prove that if the motion take place in vacuo, 
F^ Cii ; and if in a medium whoso resistance is F — (' (e^ - 1). This should be 
proved by the method of Art. 495, not deduced a.s a particular case from the general 
result. 

Ex. 2. A heavy uniform string is placed within a tliin smooth cycloidal tube 
with its base horizontal. Prove that the time of oscillation is the same for all arcs 
and is independent of the length of the string. 


497. Determine how the time of arrival at the position A of equilibrium in 
Art. 495 would be modified if the resistance were changed to 2Kr -f k'v-. 

ilr ?■• 

The equation of motion (2) of Art. 495 now becomes /x — + kv~ - 2kv - P. 

(it p 

As in Art. 493 this may be written in the form + 2fc (<’"r) + = 

provided tt =Voi e'*d.<(=zdw, .. - 4 - -f <?“P = 0. 


The time of arrival at the point A, determined by «• = 0, becc)me.s inde}>endent of the 
arc if the last term is equated to m’lc. We then have F— which is the 

same value as F as before. The time of arrival at the position of equilibrium is now 
given by the least jK)sitive root of Ian w7'=: - a/zr where the time from 

one position of rest to the next being tt/w, Art. 434. 


498, Epicycloids dtc. Supposing the curve to be rough, the resistance to be 
2«t’, the force central and equal to \r, and the tautochronic period to be given, 
prove that the differential equation of the curve is />- ip, where f {1 + w<-/X) = 1 
and X is positive when the force is repulsive. The constant m is a function of the 
period whose value is given in Art. 497; when the resistance is zero the tauto- 
ohronic period is 7 r/ 2 wi. Trace also the curves included in this etjuation. 

In this case G— -Xdpldyj/, II = \p; see the figure at the beginning of Art. 495. 
Since ir'=c0, the condition of tautochronism takes the simpler f<jrm ra-p-dP/df - pF. 
Sttbstiiuting for P its value 0 - pH, we arrive at the given result. 

To trace the curves p=ip, we notice that ~ = 1- , in the epicycloid in 

^ p {aA-ioy 

which a and h are the radii of the fixed and rolling circles respectively and that in 
the hypocycloid b is negative. 
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If we sketch the curve whose ordinate is i and abscissa 6 we see at once 
that there are two asymptotes defined by and As b increases from 

- 00 to - a, i varies from 1 to 0 ; as 6 increases from - a to 0, t is negative being 
00 when b = ~ ; as 5 increases from 0 to oo , t varies from 0 to 1. Thus i may 

have any negative value and any positive value less than unity. 


(1) If i has any negative value, b is negative and lies between ~a and 0. 
Since i {l + m^lX) = 1 + /a* it follows that m*/X should lie between - oo and -1. The 
curve is therefore a hypocyoloid and the central force is attractive. 

(2) If i is positive and less than unity, b may have any positive value or any 
negative value between - oo and -- a. This requires that m*/X should lie between 
AA* and 00 . The curve is therefore either an epicycloid or a hypocyoloid and the 
central force is repulsive. 


(3) If i is positive and greater than unity, the curve takes other forms. 

d^n 

Putting i - l=a2, its differential equation becomes ^ By rotating the axis 

of X round the origin through an appropriate angle, the integral may be reduced to 
one of the forms 




Since in any curve the projection of the radius vector on the tangent is equal to 
dpjdxj/, we have 

i^=p^ + (dpfdip)^, cot (^ - d) = dpjpdr^. 

We can therefore express the polar coordinates r, $ in terms of ^ as an auxiliary 
angle. Tracing the curves we find two kinds of spirals according as we take the 
upper or lower signs, together with an equiangular spiral whose angle ^ is given by 
8in*'*^=l/i. 


Since the two kinds of spirals do not pass through the origin (for this would 
require bothp^O and dpjdyp^Q), the point of equilibrium at which the tautochro- 
nous motion is to terminate is found by making tan 0=rl//u where <p is the acute 
angle which the radius vector makes with the tangent. In the equiangular spiral 
the point of equilibrium is the origin for the central force vanishes at that point. 


In the first kind of spiral the angle i.e. varies from Jtt when ^ = 0 to 
tan"^ 1/a when is infinite, and in the second kind tp varies from zero to tan"^ 1/a 
for the- same values of In the equiangular spiral 0 is constant and equal to 
tan'~^l/a. Hence, the first kind of spiral or the second will have a point of 
equilibrium, and be the tautochrone, according as /A<or>a; the arc to be described 
being on that side of the position of equilibrium in which tan 0 d/p. The 
equiangular spiral will also be a tautochrone, the arc terminating at the centre 
of force, provided p<a. 

We deduce from the given value of i that hence w*/X is positive 

or negative, i.e. the central force is repulsive or attractive, according as p>a or 
p<a. Since i>l we must have in the former case p3>m*/X. 

We have therefore the following cases, (1) force attractive; if to®/X< -1 the 
curve is a hypocyoloid, if m^/X> -1 but <0 the curve is the first spiral or the 
equiangular spiral according to the position of the point at which the motion is to 
terminate; (2) force repulsive, i.e. m^/X>0, the curve is an epi- or hypocyoloid if 
m^/X lies between and oo , and is the second spiral if lies between 0 and p‘. 


492* Ex. 1. A system having one degree of freedom is defined by 2T=sM*0*'^, 
Uszf (0), Prove that the motion is tautochronous it UssC {jMd0}K [Put Md0 « 
and use Art. 496.] [Appell. 
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Ex. 2. A system having two degrees of freedom is defined by 
2T=A^'2 + 2R^>' -f C^'2, 17=/ ($, ^), 

where A, C are given functions of 6^ 4>, Investigate the constraint which must 
be introduced into the system that the motion may be tautoohronous. [Assume 
0 = JF’(^) and use Ex. 1.] [Appell, Compte$ JRendus^ 1892. 


Oscillations of Cylinders and Cones to the second order, 

500. Oonditton of Stability of Cylinders to tbe bisber orders. When 
a heavy cylinder rests in equilibrium on one side of a fixed rough cylinder as 
in Art. 442, the condition of stability is that the centre of gravity should lie within 
a certain circle called the circle of stability. If the centre of gravity lie on the 
boundary of this circle the equilibrium is called neutral, but it is generally either 
stable or unstable, a higher degree of approximation, however, being required 
to distinguish the two. We may reach any degree of approximation by the following 
eaey process, which amounts to the continued differentiation of a certain quantity 
until we arrive at a result which is not zero. The sign of this result distinguishes 
between the stability and instability of the equilibrium. The magnitude of the result, 
joined to some other elements, enables its to form the equation of motion. 

601. In equilibrium the centre of gravity is in the vertical through the point 
of contact. Let the body be turned round through 
any angle $, so that O in the figure is the position 
of the centre of gravity, and I the point of contact. 

Let IV be vertical. Let CID be the common normal 
to the two cylinders, C and D being the centres of 
curvature of their transverse sections. Let p=^CI, 

p'ssDI, and let i = - + ^ t bo that z is the radius of 
z p p 

relative curvature. 

Let IQ=^r, the angles GlC^^n, OIV=4>, and let 
lP=ds. Then we have the four following sub¬ 
sidiary equations 


dr 


dn COB n 

1 


= sin n. 



ds 


ds r 

P 

dip 

1 cos n 

ds 


ds 


II 



Since QI is the radius vector of the upper curve referred to an origin Q fixed 
relatively to it, and ^ir - n is the angle made by this radius vector with the tangent 
at I, the first of these subsidiary equations is evident. To obtain the second we 
notice that C is the centre of curvature, so that the distance QC is constant, as well 
as the radius of curvature, when I moves a short distance dt along the arc. Now 
GC®= r2 -f - 2pr cos n, 

therefore 0 = (r -■ p cos n) dr sin n dn. 

Substituting for dr its value from the first subsidiary equation, this immediately 
gives the second. To obtain the third equation we notice that 0+n is the angle 
made by the normal DI to the lower curve, which is fixed in space, with a straight 

line also fixed in space. Hence ^ ^ ^ the third equation follows 

from the second. The fourth equation has been proved in Art. 441; the proof 

R. D. 27 
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may be summed up as follows. If CP, DP' be the two normals which are in a 
straight line when the body has turned through an angle dd, then d$ = PCI + P'DJ, 

which gives = — . 

\p pJ ^ 


602, In equilibrium the centre of gravity of the body must be vertically over 
the point of support. Hence ^ = 0. In any other position of the body the value 

- ^2 


of 0 is given by the series ' 


ds 




: + dec. 


If in this series the first coefficient which does not vanish be positive and of 
an odd order, it is clear that the line IQ moves to the same side of the vertical as 
that to which the body is moved. The equilibrium is therefore unstable for 
displacements on either side of the position of equilibrium. If the coefficient be 
negative the equilibrium is stable. On the other hand, if the term be of an even 
order it does not change sign with s, the equilibrium is therefore stable for a 
displacement on one side and unstable for one on the other side. 

The first differential coefficient is given by the third subsidiary equation. The 
second differential coefficient is found by differentiating this subsidiary equation 
and substituting for dn/ds and drjds from the others. The third differential 
coefficient may be found by repeating the process. In this way we may find any 
differential coefficient which may be required. 


503. If the first differential coefficient dtpjds is not zero, the equilibrium is 
stable or unstable according as its sign is negative or positive. This leads to the 
condition that r must be respectively less or greater than z cos ?i, which agrees with 
the rule given in Art. 442. 


If 0, we have r=z cos n, so that the centre of gravity lies on the oiroumferenoe 
d$ 


of the circle of stability (Art. 442). Differentiating we have 


ds^ 




2 sin n cos n 


Bin n 


.(1). 


Substituting for r and z, we have 
~d8^ 


d8\p p J \p P / \P pJ 


If this be not zero, the equilibrium is stable for displacements on one side of the 
position of equilibrium and unstable for displacements on the other. 

If ^ =0 also, we differentiate (1) again. After some reduction we find 

dr 

d^ 2/1 2\ tanwd/l\ 8tan»n/l 2\ 

d$*\z) ^ zp\p^ p' ) z d9\p) \p ^ p*) * 

The equilibrium is stable or unstable according as this expression is negative or 
positive. 


If the transverse section be a circle or a straight line these expressions admit of 
great simplification. 


604. Ex. 1. A heavy body rests in neutral equilibrium on a rough plane 
inclined to the horizon at an angle n. Show that, unless dp/dsstann, the 
equilibrium is stable for displacements on the one side and unstable for displace* 
ments on the other. But, if this equality hold, the equilibrium is stable or 
unstable according as dPpjds^ is positive or negative. Here da is measured along 
the arc in the direction down the plane. 
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Show also that these conditions imply that the equilibrium is stable or unstable 
according as the centre of the conic of closest contact to the upper body is without 
or within the circle of stability. 

Ex, 2. If a convex spherical surface rest on the summit of a fixed convex 
spherical surface in neutral equilibrium, the equilibrium is really unstable. But, 
if the lower surface have its concavity upwards, the equilibrium is stable or unstable 
according as its radius is greater or less than twice that of the upper surface, and is 
really neutral if its radius is equal to twice that of the upper surface. 

The moveable spherical surface in this example must of course be weighted 
so that its centre of gravity is at such an altitude above the point of support that 
the equilibrium is neutral to a first approximation. Thus, when the radius of the 
lower surface is twice its radius, its centre of gravity lies on its surface, i.e. at a 
distance twice its radius from the point of contact. In this case the path of the 
centre of gravity as the inner sphere rolls is a horizontal straight line, so that the 
.equilibrium is strictly neutral. The centre of gravity is outside or within the upper 
surface according as the radius of the lower surface is less or greater than twice its 
radius, and when the lower surface is plane the centre of gravity lies at the centre. 
In this last case also the equilibrium is really neutral. 

505. Ooelllatioiui of Oyllndars to the Mslier ordora. To form to any degree 
of approximation the general eqiOation of motion of a cylinder oscillating about a 
position of equilibrium. 

Following the same notation as before and taking the figure of Art. 501, the 
equation of vis viva is (I:2'f r^)^‘‘*=C + 2C7, 

where U is the force function and k the radius of gyration of the body about its 
centre of gravity. Differentiating this with regard to 9, as in Art. 448, we have 

The right-hand side of this equation is by Art. 340 the moment of the forces about 
the instantaneous axis, and is therefore in our case equal to gr sin Substituting 

for from the subsidiary equations of Art. 501, the equation of motion is therefore 

du 

(A® + r®) d -h rz sin =gr sin 0. 

The method of proceeding is the same as that in Art. 502. We expand each 
coefdoient by Taylor^s theorem in powers of i9, which is to be so chosen as to vanish 
in the position of equilibrium. To do this we require the successive differentials of 
these coefficients to any order expressed in terms of the initial values only of 0, n, 
and r. The first differentials are given in the subsidiary equations of Art. 501. To 
find the others we continually differentiate these subsidiary equations, until we 
have obtained as many differential coefficients as we require. 

506. To form the equation to the first order. Let the initial or equilibrium 
values of n and r be a and h. The equation is therefore 

(A® + **) # =s^r sin 0. 

We have to find r sin 0 to the first power of #. Now 

^ (r sin 0) sa: ~ sin 0 + r ™ 008 0=« sin n sin 0 + rs cos 0 

by substituting from the subsidiary equations. This by reduction becomes 

~(r ain0)aroo8 0"soo8(0~n). 
dv 
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In equilibrium G lies in the vertical through the point of contact, hence the initial 
value of (ft is zero. The equation of motion is therefore 

6=: (h-z 008 a) 

which is the same as that given in Art. 441. 


507. To form the equation to the second order. 

We have already found the first differential coefficient of rsin^, we must 
differentiate this again and retain only the terms which do not vanish when 0 = 0. 


We have 


d$^ 


{r sin 


I 


d 1 Bin 2a sm a) 

z cos a T- - + —r-h 

dsz h p j 


The equation of motion to the second order is therefore 

{k^ + 5* + 2hz sin a . + hz sin 

. n >> \ sin 2a sin al 

= - (^ OOB a - fc) 9 cos a ^ - 

By dividing by the coefficient of 6 this may be reduced to the form 

„ z cos a - h 


e-ha^=z + 




9t 


y^_hz sin a 


- , z- ) d 1 , sin 2a sina| 

* = 2“ ^ r -T) • 

Supposing a not to be zero, we find as the solution 

c — oP" c ^ o!^ h'^ 

^ = A sin {at + B)^ ^ 


where A and B are two undetermined constants, and the first term represents the 
first approximation. Thus it appears that the first approximation is substantially 
correct unless a be small, that is, unless the equilibrium is nearly neutral. The 
effect of the small terms is to make the extent of the oscillation on the lower side 
of the position of equilibrium slightly greater than that on the upper side. 


508. OaelUatioiia of Ooaea to tlio mghor ordora. To form the general 
equation of motion of a heavy cone rolling on a perfectly rough fixed cone. 

Let us follow the same line of argument with the same notation as in Art. 483. 
We have however one point of difference. Since the moving cone is not in 
equilibrium its centre of gravity is not in the vertical plane WOL As before 
let the arcs IQ=ir, IW^z, and the angles GIC=n, WlC^f. 

Let O be the angular velocity of the moving cone about its instantaneous axis 01. 

Then, by Art. 448, S +1 “. 

where L is the moment of gravity about 01. 

As the cone rolls, the point I moves along the intersection of the fixed cone with 
the sphere. Let IP=ds be the arc described in a time dt. It will be convenient to 
take 8 as the coordinate by which the position of the cone is determined. 

By the same reasoning as in Art. 484 we find 0 = ^ .( 2 ). 

at sin/j. sin p ' ' 

We have now to find the moment of gravity about 01. We again use the same 
argument as in Art. 485. Besolving gravity along the perpendicular to 01, 
the former component has no moment, and the latter is p sin x. Let this latter 
component act parallel to some straight line JCO, then KWI is an arc in a vertical 
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plane. The moment required is then the product of resolved gravity into the 
projection of OG on OH, where H is the pole of the arc KWI, Thus the moment 


is gh sin z cos HO, To find cos HG 
produce HO to cut KWI in M. Then, 
in the right-angled triangle GZAf, we have 
sin OMrrsin GI sin GIM, The moment 
L is therefore 

L = - ghsinr sin z sin (n - ..(3). 

When the forms of the cones are known, 
we can express z, n and ^ in terms 
of 8 or any other coordinate we may 
choose. The equation of motion will then 
be known. The determination may be 
effected by the help of the four following 
subsidiary equations 




\ 

\v 



— sin ^i/ 
d» ^ 


dr 

ds 


= 8in n. 


dn 


ds 


= cot r cos n - cot p - 


d\I 

= cot Z 003 ^ -f cot p' 


.(4). 


The proof of these is left to the reader. They may be obtained by the same 
reasoning as in the case of the cylinder, with only such modifications as are made 
necessary by using spherical instead of plane triangles. 


509. To find to any degree of approximation the equation of motion of a right 
cone oscillating about a position of equilibrium. 

Since the cone is a right cone, we have constant. The equation of motion is 
d(i 

therefore where D and L have the values given in equations (2) and (3) 

of Art. 508. 


We notice that L=0 (and therefore n=z\f/) in the position of equilibrium. Let 
the coordinate s be so chosen that it also vanishes in this position. We have 
therefore now to expand Q and L in powers of s. To effect this we use Taylor’s 


theorem, thus 



where the bracket implies that « is to be made equal to zero after the differentiations 
have been performed. Now these differentiations may all be performed without 
any difficulty, by using the expression for L given in (3) and continually substituting 
dr dz 

for —, —, Ac. their values given in the subsidiary equations (4). We may treat D 
in the same way. 


The formation of the equation of motion is thus reduced to the differentiation 
of a known expression and the substitution of known functions. 

We may use this method to obtain the equation of motion to the first power. 
Thus we have ^ ^ ^ ~ 
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Substituting for 0 and retaining on the right-hand side only those terms which 
do not vanish when we obtain 


in ^8 

ffh dt^ 


, Bin p Bin p 

sin iz - r) cos n t—t—- r - sin r sin 
' s\n{p+p') 


in r|«, 


which gives the same result as in Art. 483. 


If the cone is not a right cone, we may express in terms of r and n and 
proceed in the same way. 


510. Ex. A heavy right cone rests in neutral equilibrium on the summit of 
another right cone which is fixed in space, the vertices being coincident. Show 
that the equation of motion is 


dh _ sin p sin p' sin (r - 2 ) sin (p - r) 

gh dt^ “ sin (p + p) sin r sin p 


{cot« + 2cotr~ ootp} 


«_3 

6 ‘ 
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Art. 39. Moment of Inertia of a tetrahedron. Mr Arthur Berry has given 
the following interesting proof of the generalization of the moment of inertia of 
a tetrahedron to the corresponding figure in space of n dimensions. See Jtendiconti 
del Cireolo Matematico di Palermo, tome rix. 1905. 

£j, ^2 • Cn+i homogeneous coordinates in a space of n dimen¬ 

sions that ^1 +... +^,^ 4.1 = 1 , and let the interior of a simplex be defined by the 
inequalities >0 <fec. >0. Let also ...yn+i be the distances of the corners 
of the simplex from a space 

The distance of a point from is therefore . . .-f 

moment of inertia is Ar=J(yj^i-f where dv is an element of 

volume. In consequence of the symmetry of this expression it is equal to 

a(yi®+...+ )+26 {yiyi+ ■ + yry,+■■■+ynyn+i)> 

where a = ||j2rft;, But with rectangular coordinates i,... 

dv =dxj... dx ^, 

and because each x is a linear function of n of the variables ... say ... 
we have 

a == C// ... .... 6 = C// ... ... d{„ 

where C depends solely on the relations between the two systems of coordinates 
X and { and the integrals are to be ta.ken for all positive values of the variables 
such that + ... + same way the volume V = Cjj ... dfi ... 

with the same limits. If we write 


then 


<Pir. 

® t - tSh}) 

K ~ 0 ( 0 , 6)’ V~ g> (0, 0) * 


By Dirichlet’s theorem 0 (r, «)=^ ^ 

j . / Y{r + 8 + n-\-l) 


a r(8)r(n4-l)_ 2 b r(n + l)_ 1 

* ‘ V T (n + 3) (it 4 - 1) (n + 2) ’ K ■“ T (w -f 3) “ (n + ijiii + 2) ’ 


... M=: j 2 ) ya +'• • + VrVs +• • •+ VnVm^i }*• 

It is evident that the same method can be applied to the more general integral 
jX^Y*Z^ ...dv where X, T, Z are the distances of any point of the simplex 5 , 4.1 from 
several spaces JS,_i, , Sue, 


Art. 44. Thm fowt e^iiiimeineatal Points of a Body. It is shown in Art. 44 
that four partioles of equal mass can be found which are equimomental to any 
body, and a oonstruetion, by using a tetrahedron, is given for their positions. 
We may however deduce from Art. 42, £x. 8 , another construction, by using an 
ellipsoid. 

The argument in Art. 42 is briefly as follows. Let the Legendre’s ellipsoid 
at the oentre of gravity of the body be oonstmoted, then (as explained in Art. 29) 
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this ellipsoid is eqnimomental to the body. But this ellipsoid is also eqni- 

momental to four equal particles each of mass ^ ^ properly placed and a fifth 

particle (required to make up the whole mass of the body) placed at the centre of 
gravity 0. If we now put the arbitrary quantity n^:=3/5, the mass of the fifth 
particle is zero. 

To find the four equimomental points of a body, we construct an ellipsoid 
similar to the equimomental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity O, but having its 
dimensions reduced in the ratio 1 : y/8/5. The required points are any four on 
this ellipsoid such that their eccentric lines make equal angles with each other, 
or, which is the same thing, they are at the four corners of the tetrahedron of 
maximum volume inscribed in the ellipsoid. 

When the body is known, the equimomental ellipsoid can be deduced from its 
definition in Art. 29 and the four particles can then be properly placed. Conversely, 
when the positions of the four particles are known, say ABGD, the equimomental 
ellipsoid at their centre of gravity is similar to the ellipsoid circumscribing the 
tetrahedron ABCD with its centre at the centre of gravity but has the linear 
dimensions increased in the ratio \/3/5 : 1. As in Art. 43, the equimomental 
ellipsoid is also similar to the inscribed ellipsoid touching each face in its centre of 
gravity but has the linear dimensions increased in the ratio 1 : ^15. It is also 
similar to the ellipsoid touching each edge at its middle point, but has the linear 
dimensions increased in the ratio 1 : ^8, 

The semi-axes of the inscribed ellipsoid are determined in Art. 46 by a cubic 
whose coefficients are functions of the faces and edges of the tetrahedron. The 
positions of the axes are also geometrically determined. Thence the principal 
moments of inertia follow easily enough. 

We cannot reduce the number of equimomental points to fewer than four unless 
there is some plane such that the moment of inertia of the body with regard to it is 
zero. This plane is of course the plane containing the equimomental points. 
When the body is a lamina lying in the plane xy, the equimomental ellipsoid 
becomes a thin lens or disc bounded by the ellipse 

A* y» _ 6 
Zmz*'*' Smy^~ M ' 

When the linear dimensions of this ellipsoid are reduced in the ratio 1 : n/S/S, we 
replace the 5 on the right side by 3. One particle may be conveniently placed at 
the extremity C of the axis of Z of the reduced lens and therefore ultimately lies at 
the centre of gravity O. The other three will then lie on an elliptic section parallel 
to the plane of xy, cutting CO produced in a point N such that the centre of gravity 
of all the four points is at 0. Clearly ON=iOC, and the elliptic section is similar 
to the princip^ section of xy but has its linear dimensions reduced in the ratio 
3 ; 2^2. 

The lamina is now equimomental to four particles. If we wish to eliminate 
the one at the centre of gravity, we must increase the masses of each of the 
remaining three from io and therefore decrease their distances from the 
centre of gravity in the ratio 2: ^3. The three particles will then lie on an ellipse 
which is obtained by reducing the linear dimensions of the ellipse bounding the 
reduced lens in the ratio compounded of the two above ratios, i.e. in the ratio 

: ^2, The ellipse on which the three particles lie is therefore 
A* _ 2 

Swar* ^ Swy* M ’ 

which is the result otherwise obtained in Art. 44. 
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Art. 45. KomMits with higbar powers. To find an integral such as / jy'^dxdy^ 

/ yn+l 

da; round the 

perimeter in the anti-clock direction. Let the curve be any rectilinear polygon, let 
the coordinates of its corners Ac. be (arij/j), (xg^a), Ac. and let the successive 

sides AiA 2 t A^A^y Ac. make angles Ac. with the axis of x. We then have 

for the side A^A^ 

fi?— dx = /'«“+* dv = 

)n + l n + lj^ n +1 • « + 2 

Treating all the sides in the same way, we find that for any plane polygonal area 

jly’'dxdy=^ (T?inV+2y + + 

Collect the terms according to the sufi&xes of y and write for cot \f/i , Ac. their 
values in terms of the coordinates of the corners, we then have 

[ f v’‘dxdv = - S - - . ifaJlfl _ . 

^ («+l){« + 2 ) 3 / 3 - 2/21 

If we write A 2 , A 3 , Ac. for the areas of the triangles Ai^ 2 ^ 3 » - 42 ^ 3 ^ 4 » ^^lis 
is obviously the same as 

jjy^dxdy = S (^- yirU/'j- S/s). 


For a tnangUf whose area is A, this becomes 

L«dx%= --i^ J._J 

1^ ^ (n+ 1) (n -}- 2 ) 1(^2 - yi) {y 2 - 2/3) iyz - y 2 ) {yz -* yi) (yi - 2/2) (yi - ys)! 




If n be a positive integer this reduces (by an easy division) to 

\\y^dxdy = £,.H^ .(4), 

where JFf„ is the arithnietic mean of the different homogeneous products of the 
ordinates yi, y 2 i Vz three corners. 

If the triangle is in space^ we want ^z^da where z is the ordinate of any element 
da of the area. Let the plane of the triangle out the plane of xy in some straight 
line and let 77 be the distance of da from C|. If i be the inclination of the plane 
I 17 to the plane of xy, we have 2 = 77 sin i. Hence 

J_.m L-2A (gin_0» „ 




-h 1) (n + 2) (772 - 77i) (77g - 773) 


(n +1) (71 -f 2) (^2 - -^ 1 ) («2 - « 3 ). 

where Zi, z^, z^ are the ordinates of the corners and the summation contains three 
terms. 


We may apply this method to a tetrahedron also. We have 

[ f ;en+l _ ^rn+l 

zl^dxdydz = ^ I I —dxdy, 

where any ordinate outs the boundary at altitudes z^ z\ Since dxdy=da cos i, 
where i is the angle the outward normal makes with the positive direction of the 
axis of z, this gives (if dV=^dxdydz) 

iTTl/ ^»+id<rco 8 t ..( 6 ), 

where the integration on the right-hand side extends over the whole boundary as in 
Green's theorem. The integral ( 6 ) is given for each face by (5); taking all the 
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faces we find that 
the form 


jf*dV is equal to the sum of twelve terms (three for each face) of 


I 


. 1 .2 

(« +1) (n + 2) (»«+ 5) " (zj - Zj) (Zj - 3 


(7). 


where 2 Pj 3 =A cos i=j Xj - , Xg - 1 represents 

Iyi~y2» y3-y2l 

the projection on the plane of xy of the area of the face and the product is 

to be taken positively or negatively according to the sign of cos i. In this summa¬ 
tion there are as many terms containing as there are faces which meet at the 
corner A^. Collect these three terms and reduce them to a common denominator, 
the numerator is then 


- •2^a)| a*! - 3=2 ’ *'*^3 “ ■*2 I + (^S “ -^l) | ^4 “ *2 » ■" '*'2 | + (^1 “ %) j *3 ~ » ^4 ^2 j T 

L iy)-»s. s/j-y-j' s/i-j/si l»z-ya.y4-?5lJ’ 

This expression is the determinant which is equal to six times the volume V of 
the tetrahedron with the sign changed. We therefore have 


/ 


(n +1) (n + 2) (n + 3) (zg- 




.( 8 ), 


where the summation contains 4 terms. 


When n is a positive integer, this reduces by a simple division to 

Jz«(ir=r. .(9), 

where is the arithmetic mean of the different homogeneous products of the 
ordinates 2 j« 2 rsZ 4 of the four corners. 

To find the integral for a quadrilateral area AfA^A^Ai we add together the 
results for the two triangles AiAtAs, Aj A 2 A 3 . After noticing that the ratios of the 
areas of these triangles to that of ^e whole quadrilateral are ~ z' to Z 4 - z^ and 
z'-Zj to z^-Zg we find that for a quadrilateral of area A 

z-^= ^ f ^__I 

" (n+l)(n + 2 ) |(z,-Za)(z,-z,)(Zi-Z 4 ) (Zj - z,) (Zj - z,) (Zj - z,) f’ 

where there are four terms within the bracket, and z' is the ordinate of the inter¬ 
section of the diagonals. When n is an integer this reduces to the simple form 
given in the text. 

For two tetrahedra joined together whose united volume is V, we find in the 
same way 

1 . 2 .3 . F z,*^® (Zj - z') 

(n + l)(n + 2) (n + 3) (zj - z,") (»,- *i) ¥2 - h) ’ 
which again reduces to the simple form given in the text when n is integral. 

We may deduce from these results the value of j{ax + by)^da where a, b are any 
two constants. Thus if for a triangle we have 

/y'‘<f<r=/(yi, yz, Vs),. 

we find by turning the coordinate axes through an angle a, the origin being 
unaltered, 

/(ax-l-Ay)**d(r=/(ar| + 6 yi, 0 x 3 +by 2 , 0 x 3 -^ by 3 ), 
where (a;ipi), (X 2 p 2 )» (^s^a) l^be coordinates of the angular points, and a/bstan a* 
By expan^ng the two sides of this equation in powers of b and equating like powers, 
we mi^ find when n is an integer. 


j Z-dVr: 


Art. 286. roar attrmotliic F^^rtlidos. Four particles, whose masses are 
m, ift', fit'', m"', mutually attracting each other, are so projeeted in one plane, that 
fhb quadrilateral formed by joining their positions at any instant remains similar 
to Its original form. 
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Let the distanceg between mm\ m'm'\ fn!"m be a, c, d, and let the 

diagonals mm", mW" be /, g. Let the mutual attraction of m, m' be and 

for the sake of brevity let &o. In the standard figure we 

shall suppose that each particle is outside the triangle formed by the other three. 

Let the distances of the several particles from the centre of gravity 0 be 
r, r", r'". By proceeding as in Art. 286, we find that the acceleration of each 
particle tends towards O. These accelerations are - dV/dt*-f nV, <fec., and since 
these are proportional to r, r\ Ac. we shall represent them by pr, pr', Ac. Thus 
when the particles describe circles p = n*, when they start from rest and describe 
straight lines, p=-d*r/rdt^. For the sake of brevity we shall presently put 
PszpjXm, 


Since 0 is the centre of gravity, the acceleration of m may (by Leibnitz’s 
theorem) be resolved into the three components Pm'c, Pm"/, Pm"'d acting along 
the straight lines a, /, d. The accelerating attractions of the three particles 
m\ m'\ m"' act along the same straight lines and are equal to w’da, m*"Dd, 

By D’Alembert’s principle the particle m is in equilibrium under the action of the 
forces m' (A ~ P) a, m" (F - P) /, m'" (D - P) d. Hence, again using Leibnitz’s theorem, 
the centre of gravity of three particles^ whose masses are proportional to m' (A -P), 
111" (P- P), m'" (D - P) placed at the corners occupied by m\ m'\ is at the comer 
occupied by the fourth particle m. 

Let us now take moments for these three particles about the side joining m, m'". 
Since the perpendicular distances of m" from this side are proportional to the 
areas of the triangles mm'ni'", we have 

m’ (A - P) A (m") + m" (F - P) A (m') = 0, 

where A (m') stands for the area of the triangle formed by joining the particles when 
m* is excluded. The other equation for the motion of m may be formed by taking 
moments about either of the sides joining m to m', or m to m". In this way we 
form the following eight equations for the four particles: 

m’ (A - P) _ m" (F-P) _ m'" {!) - P) 

A (m') ~ - A (m") ~ A (m'") . ’ 


m (A - P) _ (P - P) _ (O - P) 

A(m) ~ ““ A(m") ~A(w"') 

m (F - P) _ m' (Bj- P) ^ ^ m"' (C 

- A (m) ~ A (m') ““ A (m'") 


( 2 ), 

(3), 


m(D-P)_m'(G-P) m "(C^P) 

A(m) ” -A(m') A(m") .' 

As the two resolutions for the four particles taken as one system and the 
equation of moments give identities, these eight equations are equivalent to five 
independent conditions. From these we may deduce the ratios of the four masses 
vdien the form of the quadrilateral is given. They also determine P and give 
a relation between the sides of the quadrilateral, which must exist if the motion is 
possible. Eliminating the ratios of the masses we find 

BD-^FG AC-FG BD - AC 
B^D-F-G'^ A-^C--F^G'~ B^D-A--C .' 


Any two of these values of P give 

irO{A + C-R~D) + (F+G)(PD-AC) + AC(P + D)-PD(A + 0)=0.(6). 

This condition may also be written 

{B -F){A^ Q) {C • D)=(G-F) (D - G) (P - A), 
or in another form obtained by interchanging B and D, 
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Besides (6) we have the known geonaietrical relation which must exist between 
the lengths of the sides and diagonals of any qnadrilateral. 

By adding or subtracting the equations (1) to (4) taken two together we 
eliminate P and deduce the ratios of the masses. We find, for the ratios of 
adjacent masses, 

m{D-F) (B-Q) m'(AG) _m" (O ~ F) m'" (C - G) F) . 

A(m) A(m') * A(m') *“ A (»0 ’ A(m"') A (m) 

and for the ratios of opposite masses 

m(A-D)_ m" (B - C) m' (A - B) _ m'" (P^-_C) 

A (rri) A {m'^) * A (m') A (m'") 

If the quadrilateral is such that each of the four particles is outside the triangle 
formed by the other three, the areas A (m), A (w'), <fec. in the equations (1) to (4) 
are all positive. We then see by glancing at these equations that, if the insNses are 
positive, the numerical value of P (i.e. n*/Sm) must separate those of F, G from 
A, B, C, D, Since both diagonals cannot be less than every side, it follows that, 
if the law of attraction is an inverse power, each of the quantities A, B, C, D must 
be greater than both F and G. It also follows immediately from (8) that the 
greatest and least sides of the quadrilateral are opposite to each other and that 
each diagonal is longer than any side. 

For example, it is evident that the particles could not lie at the corners of 
a parallelogram unless the four sides are equal and each angle greater than 60°. 
Also by equations (1) to (4) the masses at opposite corners are equal. 

The results (6) and (7) were given as an example in the text of the third 
edition (1877) of this treatise (Art. 282, £x. 2), but were omitted in the sixth 
edition to make room for examples then considered to be more interesting. They 
were obtained by reducing one of the four particles to rest. 

There are two memoirs dated 1896, 1897 by A. G. Wythoff on the dynamical 
stability of a system of four mutually attracting particles. For the results we 
refer the reader to the Nieuw Archie/ Voor Wiskunde, A reference is made to 
a paper by C. Krediet in the same Journal, where several interesting propositions 
on the equilibrium of the four attracting particles are arrived at. This paper the 
author of this book has not seen. 

In volume xxxv. of the Quarterly Journal of MaUtematics (Oct. 1908) there is 
a memoir by Prof. £. O. Lovett on the positions and small oscillations of an 
infinitesimal satellite acted on by three masses which move in steady motion with 
special reference to the case in which the three masses are equal. 

The PhiL Mag. for March 1904 contains an investigation by Prof. J. J. Thomson 
of the stability and periods of oscillation of a nuxpber of corpuscles arranged at 
equal intervals around the circumference of a circle, with an application to the 
structure of the Atom. 

If the mutually attracting particlee etart from rest, as described in Art. 286, the 
sum of the resolved parts of the momenta MiV^, <fec. in any direction, and the 
sum of the moments of the momenta about any straight line are zero. Since these 
are the necessary and sufiSioient conditions of equilibrium of a system of forces, 
we may apply to the system of moving particles any of the theorems proved in 
**Statics” for systems of four, five, d:c. forces in equilibrium. Thua if four 
particles start from rest the invariant of the momenta of any two is equal to that 
of the other two, and therefore by a known theorem the ratios of the four momenta 
can be written down when the lines of motion are given. If two ifi|, of the 
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particles meet, the invariant of the other two vanishes and therefore the lines of 
motion of m 3 , mnst intersect or be parallel. 

If five particles start from rest their five lines of motion can at every instant be 
cut by two straight lines. If there are six particles their lines of motion are in 
involution. In this way we may obtain numerous curious and interesting, though 
not very useful, theorems. 

Art. 399. The Proof of Ziasranse’e Squatione. The proof of Lagrange’s 
equations in Arts. 897 to 399 a may be arranged somewhat differently by using as 
a lemma an extension of the theorem given in the first example of the last article 
named. 


Lemma. Let L be any function of the variables x, y, Ac., x\ y\ Ac. and t. If 
we express x, y, Ac. as functions of any independent variables 0 , Ac. and t, 
then will 


dt dd' dd dx' dx)d$^ \dt dy'^ dy ) dd^ 


To prove this, we let x-.f(t, 6, Ac.).(1), 

with similar expressions for y, z, Ac. x' =:/^-f Ac.(2), 


where the Ac. refers to the other variables Ac. and suffixes denote partial 

differential coefficients. 


Since 0 enters into the expression L through both x, y, Ac., and x', y\ Ac., 
while 0' enters only through x', y\ Ac., we have the partial differential coefficients 


dL dL dx dL dx' 
de~dx de'^ix’ dd'*'*®' 


dL dL dx' 
W^dx' 


(3). 


By differentiating (2) we see that Hence 

dt dr de ~\dtdx'~dx) dx' \df'»" dS j'*'®®' 

Since (2) the terms with ~ Ac. vanish. The 


lemma has therefore been proved without assuming that the relations between the 
variables x, y, Ac., and 0, 0 , Ac., are independent of t. 


To apply the lemma to prove Lagrange’s equations we put L = T+Uf where 
2r=Sm(x'Hy'» + z'2), 

and Xf z BkVe the coordinates of the particle m. 

. V d dL dL - f „ dU\ dx 

We therefore have - — j -+Ac.(4). 

The right-hand side of this equation {after multiplication by 5^) is the virtual 
moment of all the forces m ^ displacement 80, the corresponding dis¬ 

placements of X, y, Ac. being found by differentiating the equation (1) with regard 
to 0, t not varying. But, by D’Alembert’s principle, these forces are in equilibrium, 
and the sum of their virtual moments is zero for any displacement consistent with 
the geometrical equations which hold at the time t. The right-hand side of the 
equation (4) is therefore zero. The Lagrangian 0 equation has thus been estab- 
lii^ed. 

_ m t r ‘ tA\ 1- ^ ^ n ft. 

By writing T for L in (4) we have 5 ; ^ ~ 


(6). 
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Since the right-hand side (after moltiplioation by Sff) is the virtual moment of 
the effective forces mx", Ac. , it follows that the Lagrangian expression on the left- 
hand tide (after multiplication by $$) alto represents the virtual moment of the 
effective forces of the system for a displacement 

dT dx 

In the same way writing T for L in (3) we have j-^lmx' ^ + Ac. 

The left-hand side (after multiplication by 86 ) therefore represents the sum of 
the virtual moments of the momenta of the several particles of the system for a 
displacement 8 $. 

The fundamental equation (A) has been deduced from the principles of the 
differential calculus without reference to any mechanical theorem. If we put 
L = T^Ut it asserts that the sum of the virtual moments of the effective and 
impressed forces for a displacement 8 $ has the same value iu whatever coordinates 
these forces may be expressed. 

Art. 410. Biftorteal Ifotes. De Morgan’s memoir on the method of solving 
partial differential equations by reciprocation is in vol. vin. of the Cambridge Phil, 
Trans, 1848. He adds in a postscript that, on turning over all the notes of 
M. Chasles’ Apertpi Historique.,Aes Mithodes de Giomitrie^ he finds his method 
fully described at note xxx, p. 376, under the head sur let courbes et surfaces 
riciproque. 

Art. 462. The author is informed by Prof. Klein that the first theorem men¬ 
tioned in this article (viz. that terms of the form (At+ B) sinpt are absent from the 
Lagrangian solution) was given by Weierstrass in the Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy 1858, Theorem on the homogeneous function of the second degree with an 
application to the theory of small oscillations. An additional paper appeared iu 
1868. Prof. Klein has also sent three references to the works of Beye on moments 
of inertia. These are iu the Journals of Schl'dmilch 1869, Crelle or Borchardt 1870, 
and the Journal of German Engineers xxx. These dates are more recent than those 
of English writers on the same subject. 
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The numbers refer to the articles. 

Absent coordinates, 422. 

Airy. On D’Alembert’s principle, 69. On magnetism, 97. On the standard of 
length, X08. On anemometers, 127. On the seconds pendulum, 461. The 
Cavendish experiment, 470. 

Anemometer. Relation between the velocity of the wind and the anemometer, 
126. Robinson’s, Airy’s and Stokes’ experiments, 128; various theorems, 
129. Whewell’s anemometer, 129. Anemometers in mines, 129. 

Anoulak momentum. Defined, 77. A fundamental theorem in dynamics, 78. 
Analytical formula in two dimensions, 134; standard example, 147. 

Formulse in three dimensions, 262; working rule, 266. Method of 
using equimomental points, 266. Expressed in the six components of 
motion, 267. 

The whole momentum generated is equal to the whole force, 283. 
Examples, a central force, 284; three particles, 286 &c. 

Application to sudden changes of motion, 288 Ac:; to gradual changes, 
299; to impulses in three dimensions, 306 Ac. Examples, page 269. 

Generalized definition and measure, 402. 

Appell. Interprets imaginary time, 374. On Carnot’s theorem, 381. General 
equations of motion, 430. On tautochronous curves, 499. 

Areal coordinates. Equations of motion of a particle deduced from Lagrange’s 
equations, page 343, Ex. 6. Moment of inertia of an elliptic disc in areal 
coordinates, 17, Ex. 11. 

Bailt. The length of the seconds pendulum, 104, 105. The Cavendish experi¬ 
ment, 470. 

Ball, Sib B. The cylindroid, 246, Ex. 4. Relative vis viva of the solar system, 

424. 

Ballistic pxndulum. Various oonstruotions, 121. Improved in France, 124. 
Superseded by the chronograph of Bashforth, 121. Haugbton’s experiments 
on rifie buUets, 122. 

Bashforth. The chronograph, 121. 

Beohin and Rousseau. Lagrange’s equations for impulses, 401. 

Bernoulli. Conservation of rotation, 80. Principle of vis viva, 362. 

Bebrt. Moment of inertia of a tetrahedron in space of n dimensions, page 423. 

Bertrand. Vis viva generated by impulses, 310, Ex. 7; 388. Improves the 
proof of Newton’s principle of similitude, 367. On models, 369. Improves 
the proof of Lagrange's expression for a tautochronous force, 490. A rough 
cycloid is tautochronous with a resistance 2icv, 494. 

Bessel. Xiength of the seconds pendulum, 106,107, Ex. 2. 

Billurd balls. Borne examples, 826. The theory is continued in Yol. ii. 
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The numberi refer to the articles, 

Binet. Defines moment of inertia with regard to a plane, 8. On spherical 
points, 65, £x. 3. Arrangement of principal axes, 56 note. 

Bonnet, 0. Theorem on vis viva, 139 a, Ex. 2. 

Bovs. The Cavendish experiment, 475. 

Bkidoe. Work of bending a bridge or rod, 349. Example of the principle of 
similitude, 370. 

Carnot. General theorems on impacts and explosions, 878, <fec. 

Carriage. Motion on a rough plane, 165. 

Cauchy. Discovers the momental ellipsoid, 19. Theorem on vis viva, 189 
Ex. 1. Explains Savart’s theorem, 372. 

Cavendish experiment. Used to find the density of the earth, 470. List of 
other methods, 475, 476. 

Cayley, On the special problems of dynamics, 19, 117. Beport to the B. Assoc, 
of 1857, 73. Theorem on displacement, 246, Ex. 7. 

Central axis of a displacement (1) infinitesimal, 240; (2) finite, geometrical 
method, 225; analytical, 281. Moments about the central axis, 448. 

Central force. Angular momentum constant, 284. An attracted sphere movea 
round on a horizontal plane, 269, Ex. 3, 4, 5. A particle passes through 
a centre of force, 286 6, Ex. 2. 

Centre of oscillation. Used to find centre of pressure, 47. Also to find the 
time of oscillation, 92. Centres of oscillation and suspension are convertible, 
92. Centre of percussion, 120. 

Centre of pressure. (1) of an area whose equimomental points are known, 47. 
Case of a triangle for homogeneous and heterogeneous fluid, 47. (2) of 

an area when the principal point of the intersection and the centre of 
oscillation are known, 47. (8) when the momenta of inertia are known, 47; 
locus of centre of pressure in space and in the area. Ex. 3; pressures due to 
rotating fluid, Ex. 5. 

Centrifugal forces. A body moves in a plane, the equivalent force and couple, 
460 note. A body turns about an axis, 114. A body moves about a fixed 
point, the centrifugal couple and the position of its axis, 260. 

Characteristic. Of a body with a fixed axis, 90. Two bodies having the same 
oharacteristios move alike, 149. A body replaced by equivalent points, 
149, 76. Various examples, 149. 

Of a displacement, definition and Cbaales* theorems, 247. 

Cbasles. Theorem on the finite displacement of a body, 219. Chaiaoteristio 
and focus, 247. 

Chbes. On the theory of the Bobinson anemometer, 129. 

Circle. Moment of inertia of arc, 7, 9, Ex. 1; of area, 8. Circle of stability, also 
called circle of inflexions in pure geometry, 442. Used to find (1) radina 
of curvature of a roulette, (2) stability of a rooking stone, (8) time of 
oscillation, 442. Generalizations, 448, 444. 

Clausius. Theory of stationary motion, 375. 

Clocks. Begulation of, 93, Ex. 8. Various books, 94 note. 

Components of motion. Defined, 238. Transformed to a screw, 240; to con¬ 
jugate rotations, 246, Ex. 5. 

Cone. Moment of inertia, 17, Ex. 7; oblique cone equimomental to five points, 
42, Ex. 4. Equimomental cone, 82. 

Oscillations of a heavy conical surface on a rough cone, 463; of a 
right cone on a right cone, against a wall, on an inclined plane, 406. 
Oscillations of cones when in neutral equilibrium to higher degrees of 
approximation, 509. Cone on a smooth cone, psge 401, Ex. 12. 
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CoNABitvATtYa SYSTEM. Defined, the work is independent of the path, 887. 

Constraint. Principle of least: Gauss’ measure, 380. A system moves as nearly 
M possible iu aooordonoe with free motion, 393. Analytical example, 399. 
See also geometrical constraints. 

Coordinates. Of a body in a plane and in space defined, 78. Degrees of 
freedom, 898. Generalized coordinates, 396. Absent or speed coordinates, 
422. Euler’s angular coordinates, 366. Principal moments of inertia used 
as coordinates, 64, Er. 2. 

Coriolis. Impact of billiard balls, &o. The direction of friction is unaltered, 
166, 326, Ex. 3. See also Vol. ii. 

Coulomb. Laws of friction, 156. Bigidity of cords, 167. 

Couple. The friction couple, 164. Its indirect action, 162. The work of a 
couple, 848. The angular velocity couple, 284. 

Cricket ball, 197, Ex. 2; 312, Ex. 2. 

Cycloid. The cycloid is tautochronous when rough and with a resistance 2frt;, 498. 

Cylinder. Principal moments of inertia, 17, Ex. 8. 

Oscillation of a cylinder on a fixed cylinder, 441. Two circular 
cylinders on a plane, 463, Ex. 2. 

The cylinder of stability, 480; used to determine the stability of a 
rooking body in three dimensions, 481. 

Cylindroid. Definition and theorems, 346, Ex. 4. 

D’Alembert. General principle in dynamics, 66. This principle replaces Huygens* 
postulate, 92 note. Closes the controversy on the force of a body in motion, 
822 note. 

D’Alembebt’h principle. Explained, 67 and 68. Airy’s view, 69. Example, 71. 
Two systems of fundamental equations, 72 ; both typically expressed, 78. 
Metlmd of using the principle, 83. 

Darboux. On rough tautochronous curves, 494. 

DAR^vrN, Secular effects of tidal friction, page 316, Ex. 19, 20. 

De Morgan. Method of solving differential equations by reciprocation, 410 note. 

Determinant. Buie to write down the deteiminant of small oscillations, 466. 
Equal roots finite and zero, 462. Several difficulties alluded to and post¬ 
poned to Vol. II., 467. 

Differential equations. Solution when the geometrical equations are linear, 
136. Peculiarities of the reactions, 136. Applications to initial motions, 
199, 468. 

Solution by vis viva, 188, 360. The reactions disappear, 188, 141, 362. 

Integrals found when the forces have (1) no component, (2) no moment 
for a fixed straight line, 182, 188, (3) when some coordinates are absent 
from the Lagrangian function, 422. Liouville’s integrals, 497, Ex. 4. 

Solution of the differential equations for small oscillations, (1) with one 
degree, 434, 436; (2) with n degrees of freedom, 466. 

Application of reciprocation, 410 note. 

Differentiation. Applied to find moments of inertia when the surface of the 
body is homogeneous, 10. 

Dimensions. Method of using the theory to predict a formula, 3T8. 

Disc. Motion on a rough ground, 480 i, y. 

Discontinuity (1) due to friction, 168, 159; examples, 163, 166 (&o., 496; (2) due 
to the separation of bodies, 186; examples, 145 i&o.; (3) due to impulses, 
189 ^0., 288 

Dissipation I'^unction. Kepresents half the rate of the loss of energy, 427, 

Dot notation. Explained, 70. 


R. D. 
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DtJ Buat. On the air dragged by a pendMlum, 105. 

Earnshaw. Theorem on the instability of a free particle, 469, Ex. 1. 

Earthquake. Lyell’s observations on an obelisk rotated by the shock, with 
Mallet^s theory, page 63. Seismometers and foci of earthquakes, 175. 

Ellipse. Moment of inertia about the axes, 8, 9; confocal strata, 11, Ex. 2; 
about a diameter, 17, Ex. 1 ; a tangent, 17, Ex. 2, 6. Moment of inertia, 
(X) when referred to any Cartesian axes, 17, Ex. 10. (2) To areal co¬ 
ordinates, 17, Ex. 11. (3) When geometrically defined, 18, Ex. 1, 2. 

Momenta! ellipsoid of an ellipse, 21, Ex. 1 ; ellipsoid of gyration, 28, Ex. 1. 
Four equimomental particles, 38, Ex. 8. Three, 44. 

Elliproip. Moment of inertia, 9; similar strata, 11, Ex. 1; about a diametral 
plane, 17, Ex. 3. Moments of the nth order, 9, Ex. 7. Equimomental 
points, 38, Ex. 9. 

Momental ellipsoid of any body, 19. Not every ellipsoid can be a 
momenta! ellipsoid, 22. Of a rod, 21, Ex. 3; of a material ellipsoid, 21, 
Ex. 3; of a triangle, 37, 38, Ex. 1, 2, 42, Ex. 2. General equation at any 
point pqr, 26, Ex. 1. 

Ellipsoid of gyration. General equation, 26 and 28, Ex. 3. 

Elliptic coordinates. Applied to moments of inertia, 9, Ex. 4, 64, Ex. 2. 
Expression for the vis viva of a pai'ticlo, 366, Ex, 4. Motion of a particle 
on an ellipsoid found, 407, Ex. 6. Equations of motion of a particle in a 
plane under two central forces, page S58, Ex. 8. 

Eneroy. Explained, 369, 360. The sum of the potential and kinetic energies is 
constant, 359. Energy of the accelerations, 430. 

Epicycloids are tautochronous with a central force Xr and a resistance! 2kv, 498. 

Equal roots. These in Lagrange’s determinant do not give terms {At-{-B) sinjpf, 
except when they are zero, 462. 

Equimo.uental ijodies. Fundamental theorem, 34. Used to shorten integrations, 
36; to find centres of pressure, 47; to calculate effective forces, 76; to find 
angular momentum, 266. 

Four equal particles equimomental to a body and three to an area can be 
found, 44, also see note at the end of the volume. These are not always 
conveniently situated, 36. They can be replaced by five particles the mass 
of one being arbitrary, 42, Ex. 3. 

Equimomental points of a triangle, 35; parallelogram, 88, Ex. 6; quad¬ 
rilateral, 38, Ex. 7; elliptic area, 38, Ex. 8 ; ellipsoid, 38, Ex. 9, and 42, 
Ex. 3; sphere, 38, Ex. 10; tetrahedron, 39 ; oblique cone, 42, Ex. 4; uniaxial 
body, 266. 

Equimomental ellipsoid of any body, 29; of a triangle, 27; of a tetra¬ 
hedron, 48. 

Equimomental surface, 65. Equimomental cone, 82. 

Equimomental points with higher powers than the second, 46. 

Euler. Defines moments of inertia, 3. Conservation of translation and rotation, 
80. On the balUstio pendulum, 121. Oeometrioal construction for a finite 
displacement of a body, 215. Solves dynamical problems before D’Alembert, 
68. General equations of motion, 252, 408, 418. Geometrical equations, 
256. Law for a tautochronous force with a resistance + 491, 496. 

Ettleh’s equations. Dynamical, 252; geometrical, 256. Elementary proof, 252; 
deduced from Lagrange^s equations, 407; from Hamilton’s equations, 418, 
Ex. 2. Euler’s coordinates, 266. 

Ewino. On the transition from statical to dynamical friction, 106. 

ExpEBmBNT. Moments of inertia <i^o. found by observing the time of oscillation, 
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97. Weber on that of a magnet, 97, Ex. Haughton on that of a rifle, 122. 
How the time is observed, 103. Newton on elastic bodies, 179. Morin on 
frictional impulses, 182. On friction, 156 &c. Froude on resistance, 871. 
Savart on musical notes, 372. On the seconds pendulum, Kater, 100; Bessel, 
107; Airy and Poisson, 461. On the velocity of wind, Airy, Stokes, (fee., 128. 
The Cavendish experiment, 470. 

Fergusson. On anemometer comparisons, 129. 

Ferrers on Lagrange’s equations, 430 note. 

Fixed axis. The fundamental theorem, 88, 89. Ex. of a man walking round a 
horizontal circle, 91. 

Pressure on the axis, (1) symmetrical body, 110; (2) unsymmetrical, 112. 
Short method of finding the pressure when the axis has a principal point, 
114. Pressure on an inclined axis, 114, Ex. G. 

Fixtures. A straight line is suddenly fixed in a moving body, 288, 290, 291. A 
point is fixed, 296. Diametral plane.s of the instantaneous axis before and 
after are parallel, 297; this gives another method of solution, page 270, 
Ex. 8. 

Sudden obligatory motions, 292-7. Fixture of a tube containing fluid, 
page 271, Ex. 17. Lagrange’s equations applied to fixtures, 403. 
Flammarion. Depth of the foci of earthquakes, 176. 

FijEeming Jenkin. On the transition from statical to dynamical friction, 166. 
Focus of inertia defined, 62; how used to find principal moments and axes, 63. 
Position in an ellipse, 66. 

Of a displacement defined and Chasles’ theorems, 247. 

Forces. Effective forces defined, 67. Forces of restitution and resistance, 433. 
Centrifugal forces of a body with a fixed axis, 460 note; a fixed point, 260. 
Force function, see Work. 

Four attracting particles. Steady motion, page 427. 

Freedom. Degrees of freedom defined, 396. 

Frequency of an oscillation defined, 434, 

Friction. Laws of friction forces, 154; friction couples, 164. Discontinuity, 168, 
169. Indeterminate motion, 160. How the friction couple indirectly affects 
the motion of translation, 163. 

Examples, 161, 166. Friction of a disc on a plane, page 181, Ex. 23. 
Impulsive friction, 181; general problem of friction at the impact of two 
bodies, 187—198, 316—331, 389. 

Froude. Theorem on ship models, 371. 

Galton. Friction with great velocities, 166. 

Gauss, Principle of least constraint, 392, 430 e. 

Geometrical constraints. Equation to express the contact of two bodies, 137, 
Number of equations is equal to that of the reactions, 136, Kestriction on 
the geometrical equations when vis viva is used, 361. Vis viva is lost when 
new constraints aie introduced, 379, 388. 

Graiiual changes. Their effects on the motion are deduced from the principles of 
linear and angular momentum, 283. Examples, contraction of the earth, 
(fee., 299; others on page 269. Effect on vis viva, 366, Ex. 2. Effects of the 
coiling and uncoiling of a chain on its motion, 300. 

Graham. The compensated pendulum, 94. 

Guyon. Explains how a falling cat turns round, 287, Ex. 3. 

Hamilton’s equations. Transformation of Lagrange’s equations, 414. Examples, 
416. Another name for generalized coordinates, 73. Equation of motion 
of a particle under a central force, page 368, Ex. 9. 
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Habmonic oseiilation defined, 487. 

Haughton. The velocity of rifle bullets, 182. The column seismometer, 1T5. 

Heavisidb. The survey of India and pendulum observations^ lOS. 

Hemisphebe. Moment of inertia, 6; small oscillations, 480. 

Holdxtoh. Formula for the time of oscillation of a body, 447. 

Holonomoub system defined, 896. See also 480 note, three methods. 

House poweb. Defined, 848. Examples of a steamer, tricycle, &o., 848. 

Huygens. His dynamical postulate, 68. On the pendulum, 98. A smooth cycloid 
is tautochronous in vacuo, 494. 

Imaginaby time. The principle of similitude leads to an interpretation, 874. 

Impulse. How measured, 84. Finite forces neglected, 86; except the impulse 
is infinitesimal, 300. General equations for impulses of a system, 86. 

Impulses in two dimensions, 169 ; examples of a falling reel, 170, 180; 
a jumping sphere, 170 <8c. 

Obligatory motions, 171; seized discs, 171 a. Earthquake impulses, 
174—6. 

Standard example, a falling rhombus, 176, 176 a, 408; others, 177. 
A body impinges on an obstacle, 174, Ex. 1,178, page 181, Ex. 22. Elastic 
bodies, Newton’s theory, 179,183. Elastic impulse deduced from inelastic, 404. 

Impulsive friction, Morin's experiment, 188. Impact of two bodies, 
history, 186; the general problem in two dimensions, 187—198. Graphic 
solution by using the representative point, 198. Problems on a fives ball, 
a cricket ball, dc., 197. 

Infinitesimal impacts, 300. Work of an impulse, 178, 198, 308 a, 846. 

Impulses in three dimensions, 306. The equations are independent, 807. 
Geometrical representations, 310. Vis viva generated is a maximum, 310, 
Ex. 7. Motion of any point, 313. 

The general problem of the impact of two bodies in three dimensions, 
elastic, inelastic, smooth, or rough, 316—881. Graphic solution by the use 
of a representative point, 824. Examples of billiard balls and other bodies, 
886. Vis viva is lost by the impact, 378, 888, 889. 

Example of problems solved by (1) Carnot's Principle, 881; (2) Bertrand's, 
388 a, Ex. 1, 4; (8) Kelvin’s, 888 a, £x. 2, 3. 

Solution by Lagrange’s equations, 401. If the coordinates are properly 
chosen T only is wanted, the calculation of U being unnecessary, 406, 408. 

Ini>epenz>enoe of translation and rotation. Two dynamical theorems, 79; ex¬ 
plained, 81, 88. 

Indetebminate forces, 118; motion, 160. Indeterminate multipliers applied to 
Lagrange’s equations, 400, 429, 480 note. See also Vol. u. 

Imdicatbxx. The relative indicatrix defined, 478. Used to find the instantaneous 
axis of a rocking body, 479. The time of oscillation is unaltered if the 
indicatrix remains the same, 481. 

Inebtu. Problem on a body without inertia, page 179, Ex. 9. 

Initul motion, a body acted on by an impulsive couple, 118. Various problems, 
119. System of rods, 801, Ex. 2. 

Does a body begin to roll or slide ? 168,168, page 183, Ex. 29. 

Buie to find initial reactions when a support is broken, 199, also page 188, 
Ex. 26, 30. Application of Lagrange's equations, 488. 

Initial radius of curvature in Cartesians and polars, 800, 813, Ex. 8, 4; 
in generalised coordinates, 484, 466. 

Buie to find the higher initial diflerential coefficients, 800, 46& Various 
examples, 801->8, page 188, Ex. 27, 28, 82, 488. 
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An initial motion from rest is such that the work done is positive, 353. 

Moments about the instantaneous axis, two dimensions, 305; three, 448. 

Iktboiutions shortened by using moments of inertia, 18; and equimomental 
points, 36. 

Invariable plane. Dynamical plane defined, 301. Distinguished from the 
astronomical plane, 308. 

Invabunts of moments of inertia, (1) in a plane, A+3, AB - F*, 5 and 18, 

Ex. 8; (2) in space, 30. 

Of geometrical motion, 241; invariant of any number of angular 
velooities, Ex. 2; of two screws, Ex. 3. 

Inversion applied to moments of inertia, 46. 

Jacobi. Theorem on a free system of attracting particles, 386 h. 

Jacobians. Applied to moments of inertia, 9, Ex. 4, 5. 

Jolly. On the density of the earth, 476. 

JouRDAiN on the equations of mechanics, 430 note. 

JuLLiEN. On the principal point of an edge of a tetrahedron, 51, Ex. 6. 
Coordinates of a point at which the principal moments are given, 64, 
Ex. 2. 

Katbr. Length of the seconds pendulum, 100 &c. 

Kelvin. A theorem of his on attractions applied to moments of inertia, 46. On 
principal axes, 56. . Defines a conservative system, 337. See Work of an 
impulse. On obligatory motions, 387. Equilibrium of repelling particles 
contained in a vessel, 469, Ex. 2. 

Kinetic potential defined, 399. 

Kinetic theory or gases. The pressure is one-third of the vis viva of a unit 
of volume, 376. 

Lagrange. Steady motion of three particles, 286. Vis viva generated by an 
impulse, 310, Ex. 7, 388. General equations, 395 &o. Law of a tauto- 
chronous force, 490. 

Lagrange’s equations. Investigated, 395; another proof, page 429 note. Take 
the same form for all coordinates, 399 a, Ex. 1. Are independent, 399, Ex. 3. 
The limitation that the geometrical equations do not contain differential 
coefficients, 396 and 429. Three methods, 430 note. 

Extension to impulsive forces, 401. 

Applied to small oscillations, 453. Buie to write the determinant, 456. 
Difficulties, 457. Equal roots, 462. 

Applied to initial motions, 463. 

Lakb, H. Beciprocal theorems, 417 note. 

Laplace. The knife edges of a pendulum, 107, Ex. 1. Two special cases of the 
motion of three particles, 286. The invariable plane of the solar system, 304, 
305. Xiaw for a tautoohronous force with resistance 2kv + 491; the force 

is independent of k and the time of k\ 492. 

Legendre. His ellipsoid, 29. It is equimomental to the body, 29. The reciprocal 
ellipsoid, 30. Used to find equimomental points, 42, Ex. 3. Note page 423. 

Leibnitz. On the force of a body in motion, 832 note. 

Liouvillb. Integrals of Lagrange’s equations, 407. Change of the independent 
variable f, 431a. 

Living things. Examples on the motion of a man standing on a smooth or 
rough plane, page 62. A man walks round a horizontal wheel, 91. An 
insect climbs the inside of a cylinder, page 182, Ex. 84. How a man can 
turn round without external forces, 287. A failing oat. Ex. 3. Jumping 
beans, Ex. 4. The frog in a bucket, Ex. 5. How a person can swing 

28—3 
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himself, Ex. G. Fly walks oa a sheet of paper, 299, Ex. 4. Insect on a 
constrained rod, page 270, Ex. 13; on a circular wire, Ex, 11, 12; on a 
revolving disc, Ex. 14. 

Mallet. On earthquakes, 174, Ex. 3, 4, 175, page 63, Ex. 12. 

Mabey. Photographs of a falling cat, 287, Ex. 3. 

Membrane. Work of stretching, with examples, 347; also a soap-bubble. 

METEORir DUST. How it affects the angular velocity of the Earth, 299, Ex. 6. 

Milne. Treatise on earthquakes, 175 and page 63. 

Models. Bertrand’s remarks, 369. Example of a bridge, 370, Ex. 3. Froude’s 
rule to discover the resistance to a ship by using a model, 371. 

Modification. See Reciprocation, 418. 

Moment of fouces. liquation of motion about a moving point, 131. Moment 
about the instantaneous axis in small oscillations, 206, 448; about the 
central axis, 448. 

Moments of inertia. Of nth order. Triangular plate,* 6; sphere, 9, Ex. 6; 
ellipsoid, 9, Ex, 7; ellipsoidal shell, 9, Ex. 8. Value of for a triangle, 

quadrilateral, tetrahedron, double tetrahedron, generally placed, 46. Note 
page 425. Equimomental points for cubic moments, 45. 

In space of n dimensions, moment of inertia cfec. of a sphere, 9, Ex. 9, 
tetrahedron, note page 423. 

Morin. On the laws of friction, 166. Motion of a carriage, 166. Fundamental 
experiment on impulsive friction, 181. 

Moving axes. See also Relative motion. Cartesian equations in two dimensions, 
211 ; oblique, 212, Ex. 1, 2. Radius of curvature of a path in space, 212, 
Ex. 3, 4. Cartesian equations in three dimensions, 261; loading to Euler’s 
equations, 252. The theory is continued in Vol. ii. 

Newton. Third law of motion, 80. Experiments on elastic bodies, 179. Taiito- 
chronism of a smooth cycloid with a resistance 2kv^ 494. 

Niven. Applies Lagrange’s equations to impulses, 402. 

Non-conservative forces. How Lagrange’s equations can be used, 426, 427. 

Obligatory motions, see Fixtures, 

Oscillation. See Table of Contents. Free and forced, 433; of the second order, 
460, 467, 600; see also Vol. ii. 

Principle of the co-existence of small oscillations, 460. 

Principal oscillations, their physical peculiarities, 461. 

Oscillation of a body suspended (1) by a string, 468, hlx. 1, 2; (2) by 
another body, Ex, 3, 9; of n heavy particles suspended by a string, 461, 
Ex. 1; disappearance of an oscillation, 461; of a body with one point on a 
revolving line whose motion is (1) given, 460; (2) not given, 452; of a guided 
body, 446. • 

Oscillation of a rocking cylinder on a rough cylinder, 441; of a cone on a 
cone, 483; any body on any body in three dimensions, 481; cases of neutral 
equilibrium, 600 &o. Oscillations including the higher powers of small 
quantities, 606, 608 &c. 

Painlev^. Remarks on imaginary time, 374. 

Parabola. Moment of inertia, 9, Ex. 2. Motion after a normal blow, 309, 

Oscillations of a heavy rod whose ends move in a vertical parabola, 446, Ex. 2. 

Pajiallel axes, Theorem. For moments of inertia, 13; important extension to 
other cases, 14. 

Paralleloobam. Equimomental points, 38, Ex. 6. Momental ellipse, 42, Ex. 1. 
Parallelogram of angular velocities, 232. See also lihombus. 

Pendobum. See Centre of oscillation, Seconds and Ballistic pendulum. Equivaleht 
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pendulum of a body, 92. Minimum time of oscillation, 92. Problems, 93. 
Graham’s compensation, 94. Effect of buoyancy of the air, 95; Bobinson’s 
compensation, 96, Ex. 8. Resistance of the air, 106. References, 106. 
Effect of a cavity filled with fluid, 148; of a loose suspension or a detached 
portion, 468, Ex. 9. Example of an equivalent pendulum in three dimen¬ 
sions, 406. 

Percussion. Centre of: coincides with the centre of oscillation, 120. 

Permanent axes. Their relation to principal axes, 117. 

Phillips. Impact of rough bodies, 186, 326, Ex. 4, 5. 

PoiNsoT. Analogy between geometrical motion and statics, 236. On the percussion 
of bodies, 178. On Laplace’s invariable plane, 804. 

Poisson. On spherical noints, 66, Ex. 3. Time of oscillation, fixed axis, 122. 
Laws of impulsive friction, 181. Method of solving impulses, 186. Remark 
on the restriction on tlie geometrical equations in vis viva, 361. On the 
seconds pendulum, 461. 

Polar ice. How when melting it affects the Earth’s rotation, 299, Er. 4, 5. 

Potential energy. Explained, 368. Potential energy of the solar system, 344, 
Ex. 8. Examples, 361. 

PoYNTiNO. The density of the Earth, 476. 

Pressure. On a fixed axis, symmetrical, 110 ; unsymmetrical, 112. Simplification 
when the axis has a principal point, 114. On a fixed point, 265. 

Principal axes and moments. Defined, 16. Elementary theorems, 23. Max-min 
property, 23. There are three principal axes at every point, 24. Cubic 
equation to find the principal moments at any point pqr^ first form, 26, 
Ex. 2; second, 66; cubic for a tetrahedron, 43, Ex. 1. 

Principal point of a straight line (1) when taken as an axis of refer¬ 
ence, 48; (2) when the body is referred to its principal axes at the centre 
of gravity, 60; when the body is a lamina, 61, Ex. 2. Principal point 
of the side of a triangle, 61, Ex. 5; of the edge of a tetrahedron, 61, 
Ex. 6. Principal point of a plane, 61, Ex. 3. 

Geometrical relations of principal axes (1) to three confocals, (2) to 
any one, 66, 69. Locus of a point (1) when a principal axis is given in 
direction, 61, Ex. 4; (2) when two principal moments are equal, 62; 
(3) when one principal moment is given, 63; (4) other loci, 65. 

PiiiNCirAL coordinates. Defined, 469 ; also called harmonic, normal or simple 
coordinates. The Lagrangian function contains no products, 469. When 
can the motion be such that one coordinate can alone vary? 460, 461. 
Example of finding principal coordinates, 461. See also Vol. ii. 

Prism. A regular polygonal prism rolls down an inclined plane, 298, Ex. 3, 
366, Ex. 10. 

Projections. Applied to find the moment of inertia of a homoeoid, 9, Ex. 8. 
Projections of equimomental bodies are equimomental, 41. Projection of 
the momental ellipse of a plane area, 41. 

PiTisEUX. Smooth tautochronic curves in vacuo; also for a resistance x'v® 
when the force is gravity; the curve |o = tp, 494. 

Quadrilateral. Equimomental to six particles, 88, Ex. 7. 

Radius of curvature. Initial motions, Cartesian and polar, 290. Generalized 
coordinates, 464. 

Of a path in space referred to moving axes, 212, Ex. 3, 4. 

Railway trains. Effect on the Earth’s angular velocity, 299, Ex. 3, page 63, 
Ex. 11. 

Baikdbof. Falls in the air and increases in volume, 300, Ex. 8. 
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RiLTiiEiGH. Dissipation function, 487. Frequency of an oscillation, 484. 

Beoiprooal theorem. Bayleigh, 417. 

Bbozpbooation. Defined, 410. Applied to solve differential equations, 410 note. 
Beoiprooal function of the vis viva (1) of a body, (2) of a system, 418. 
Analogy to reciprocation in pure geometry, 416 a. 

Modified function, defined, 418; with one function we can fbrm the 
dynamical equations by the Lagrangian rule for some coordinates and by 
the Hamiltonian rule for the others, 480. General expression for the modi¬ 
fied function, 421. Simplification when some coordinates are absent, 488. 

Beterence table of moments of inertia, 8. 

Belative motion. See Moving axes. Fundamental theorem, 804; examples, 808, 
page 182, Ex. 81, <8c. Impulsive forces, 807. A sphere rolls on a rough 
moving curve, 209; will it go round? 810. Buie to find the relative 
motion of a particle on a moving curve in three dimensions, 818. Vis 
viva, 386. 

Bepbesentative point. Used in solving problems on impact by a graphic 

method, 193, 381. See also Equimomental points. Other uses in Vol. n, 

Beynolds, Osborne. On rolling friction, 166. 

Bhombub. Falls in a vertical plane, elementary solution with similar examples, 
176, page 180, Ex. 18, 19, &c. Solution with Lagrange’s equations, 408. 
Moves on a smooth table, 388a, Ex. 2, page 314, Ex. 12. 

Bigidity of cordb. Measured by (a-f 6r)/r, 167. 

Bobins. The baUistic pendulum, 121. 

Bobikson. Compensation of the pendulum by the use of a barometer, 96. The 
anemometer, 126. 

Bon. Momental ellipsoid, 21, Ex. 2. Ellipsoid of gyration, 88, Ex. 2, 

Examples of motion, 146, 147; with friction, 166, Ex. 6. One end 
constrained, 161, Ex. 2. Systems of rods, impulses, 177, 888; Initial 
motion, 801, Ex. 2, 417. Various examples, pages 178, 816 dsc. Oscilla¬ 
tions of a rod in a containing vessel of revolution, 446; in a paraboloid, 
446. On a three-cusped hypocycloid and other oases, 447. Application of 
Lagrange’s equations, 408, Ex. 2, 8, page 842, Ex. 2, 3, 6, 7. 

Work of bending, with examples, 849. 

Bodbioueb. Theorem to compound finite rotations, 871. Expression for the 
velocity of a point doe to a finite rotation, 8806. Two theorems, 888, 
Ex. 1, 2. 

Botation. a finite displacement resolved into a translation and a rotation, 814— 
319. Base defined, 219. Effects of a change of base on the components 
of translation and rotation, 820. Central axis and screw, 886. Theorems, 
888. Bodrigues’ and Sylvester’s theorems on compounding rotations, 871, 
274. Conjugate rotations, 877. Composition of screws, geometrioalt 878; 
analytical, 880a. Effect of a finite rotation on the coordinates of a point, 
880 ; of two screws, 381. 

Infinitesimal rotations, parallelogram law, 888. Botations correspond 
to forces, translations to couples, 836. Velocity of any point, 888. In¬ 
variant, 241. Transformation of the components of motion into serews, 
240; conjugate rotations, 887, 846, Ex. 6; and conversely. 

Bavabt. Theorem on the notes sounded by similar vessels, 878. 

Bobew. Defined, 826. Every displacement is represented by a screw in one 
way, 227. Determination of the screw equivalent to a 0ven motion, 210. 
Composition Ac, of screws, 246a. 

Seconds pendudux. Used to find p, 98. Eater's oonstrootkm, 100; tarioot 
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oorreotiozis, IM; especially for resistance of the air, 100. Bepsold’s 
pendalum, 100. Bessel’s method of finding g, 107, Ex. 2. Laplace 
on knife edges, Ex. 1. Two small corrections noticed by Airy and 
Poisson, iOl, Ex. 2. 

Sbs. Present position of the invariable plane, 804. 

Seoneb. On principal axes of inertia, 117. 

Separation. Conditions, ISO. Rule when the first method of solution applies, 180. 
Separation after impact, 179, 193. Examples of separation, 146, 174, 
page 181, Ex. 22, 

Shear. See Stress, 180. 

Similar bodies. Geometrical and dynamical similarity distinguished, 115. 

Similitude. Principle of, explained and proved, 807. Examples of a pendulum 
and Kepler’s law, 870. Froude, 371. Savart’s theorem on musical notes, 
872. Analytical and imaginary similitude, 874. 

Six CONSTANTS. Theorem. Used to find moments of inertia, 16. Defines a 
body, 78, 149. 

Slesseb. On moving axes, 261 . 

Snell. On anemometers in mines, 129. 

Soap-bubble. Work found, 847. 

Solar system. Special oases, 286. Angular momentum, 286 a, Ex. 8. Present 
position of the invariable plane, 304. Work of collecting from infinite 
distances, 844, Ex. 3. Vis viva relative to the centre of gravity, 424. 
Modified function, 426. 

Space of n dimensions. Moments of inertia, of an ellipsoid, 9, Ex. 9. 
Tetrahedron, page 423. 

Sphere. Moments of inertia, 8; nth order, 9, Ex. 6. Equimomental points, 
88, Ex. 10. 

Motion on an inclined plane, 144; with jumps, 170, Ex. 2; on another 
sphere, 146. On a curve, in a tunnel from London to Paris, (fee., 145. 
Rectilinear motion on a rough plane, 162; why it comes to rest, 168; other 
examples, 166. Sphere jumps over an obstacle, 174. A fives ball and 
cricket ball, <&o., 197. Sphere rolls on a rough moving curve, 209; will 
it go round? 210. Motion of a billiard ball on a rough plane in three 
dimensions, 269; problems on balls, 269. How a suspended body would 
move if the Earth’s rotation were stopped, 298. Sphere on a plane re¬ 
volving about a horizontal axis, page 814, Ex. 8. Motion on an inclined 
plane by Hamilton’s method, 416, Ex. 3. 

Spherical points. Condition of their existence, 66, Ex. 3. Position in a hemi¬ 
spherical surface, Ex. 4. 

Stability. Of a heavy body in two dimensions determined by the circle of stability, 
442, 448. Extension to apparently neutral equilibrium, 601. 

Of a heavy body in three dimensions determined by the cylinder of 
stability, 480. Of a cone on a fixed rough cone, 487; with extensions to 
neutral equilibrium, 608. 

Of a single free particle, 469, Ex. 1; of a system of mutually attracting 
particles. Ex. 2. 

A system is stable when the principal osoHlations are stable, 460. The 
energy test, 467; this test depends on U not T, 469. Bodies attracting as 
the distance are in stable equiUbrium when ^4 + ^ + C is a minimum, page 401, 
Ex. 18. 

Standards of lenotb. Eater’s measure, 102. Parliamentary commission, 108. 
French methods, 106. 
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Stationary motion. Explained; the mean vis viva is equal to the virial, 875. 

Stockwell. The position of the invariable plane of the solar system in 
1850, 306. 

Stokes, Sir G. On gravity at the surface of the Earth, 104. The resistance 
of the air to a pendulum, 106. Experiments and theorems on the anemo¬ 
meter, 128. 

Stress. How measured in a rod, 160. Stress in a rotating wire, 161, 162, Ex. 4; 
in a circular wire and others, 162. 

String. Motion on a fixed circle, on a cardioid, 146, Ex. 10, 11. Motion of 
coiling and uncoiling chains, 300, 146, Ex. 12. The theory is continued 
in Vol. II. 

Sylvester. Theorem to compound finite rotations, 274. 

Tautochronods motions. The force to make any rectifiable curve tautochronous 
in vacuo or with a resistance 2/ct;, 488. Lagrange’s general rule for a 
tautochronous force, 490. Kesisting medium, 491. 

Case of a rough cycloid, 493. The tautochronous force for a curve 
with resistance 2kv + k'v\ 496. Effect of this law of resistance on 
the time, 497. 

If the force is central, viz. Xr, and the resistance is 2 ai’, the curve is 
p = Discussion of these curves and division into classes, 498. Appeli’s 
theorems, 499. 

Tendency to dreak. See Stress, 150. 

Terrestrial magnetism. Example of Gauss and Weber’s method of finding the 
force in absolute measure, 97. 

Tetrahedron. Moment of inertia, 39. The equimomental points, 39; the same 
for cubic moments of inertia, 46, Ex. 2. Equimomental ellipsoid, 43; cubic 
equation giving the principal moments, 43, Ex. 1; geometrical construction 
for principal axes, 43, Ex. 2, 

Three particles. Sun, Earth and Moon moving round (1) in a straight line, 
(2) at the comers of an equilateral triangle, 286. Jacobi’s theorem on the 
law of the inverse cube, 286. If the particles start from rest, will they meet? 
286, 286, Ex. 2, 5. Oscillations of three equal attracting particles constrained 
to move on straight lines or circles, 468, Ex. 7, 8. Four particles. Note 
page 426. 

Time. Change of the independent variable f, 431. Imaginary time, 374. 

Top. Oscillations of a nearly vertical top, 268. The motion of a top is glv^m 
in Vol. II. 

Townsend. On principal axes, 66, 61, Ex. 4 and 5. 

Transformation of axes. Used to shorten integrations, 18. Equivalent to a 
rotation, axis found, 217. 

Triangle. Moment of inertia, 6, 35. Equimomental points for ordinary and 
cubic moments of inertia, 35, 45, Ex. 1. Momental ellipsoid at centre 
of gravity, 37; momental ellipse at a comer and middle point of a side, 38, 
Ex. 1, 2. Quadratic for principal moments and construction for the axes, 
38, £x. 3, 4, 5. Analytical construction, 51, Ex. 1. 

Kodrigues’ and Sylvester’s spherical triangle, 271, 274. 

Motion of a triangle deduced from its equivalent points, 149. 

See Areal coordinates, Three particles, Solar system, Ssc, 

Tricycle. Example on a tricycle, 342. 

Uniaxial body. Formulas for angular momentum represented by equivalent points, 
266; applied to the oscillations of a top, and other bodies, 268. Its vk 
viva, 366, Ex. 1. 
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Vectoe. General theorem, leading to moving axes, 250. 

ViEiLLR. A generalization of Lagrange’s equation, 399. 

ViEiAL. Defined, 376. Virial of (1) two attracting particles, (2) internal,, 
(3) external forces, 376. 

Virtual work. Applied to finite forces, 360, 367. Applied to impulses, 382; with 
a notation, 383. In generalized coordinates, of (1) the momenta of a system, 
397 ; (2) the effective forces, 398. How used when the geometrical equations 
in Lagrange’s method contain differential coefficients, 429. 

Vis viva. Two proofs of the principle in two dimensions, 138. Analytical formula 
with converse theorems, 139. Standard example, 147. Remarks on the 
principle, 141—3. 

General proofs deduced from virtual work, 360; from Isiagrange’s equa¬ 
tions, 407; from Hamilton’s equations, 416, Ex. 1. Restriction on the 
geometrical equations, 361. List of forces which may be omitted, 362. 

General expressions for vis viva in terms of the components of motion, 
363; in Euler’s coordinates, 366 ; in elliptic coordinates, 366, Ex. 4; of a 
changing body similar to itself, 365, Ex. 2. 

Examples on the principle, 366, page 313 &c. Applied to find small 
oscillations, 447. 

Effect of an impulse, 172, 346. Vis viva is lost by the impact of two 
bodies, but not necessarily by a given blow, 173, 378, 388, Ex. 5. With a 
given blow the vis viva is a maximum, 388; with an obligatory motion the 
relative vis viva is a minimum, 386. 

Walton. Axes of reluctance, 119, Ex. 4. The frog problem, 287, Ex. 5. 

Watch balance. Time of oscillation, 109; various compensations, 109 b. 

Whittaker. Report on Three Bodies referred to, 286 note. 

Work. Defined in two dimensions, 140; in three, 342. The work function, 339. 
Force and couple are dUlds and dUjdd, 340. Units of work, 342; horse 
power, 342. Work of gravity, 140, 342 ; elastic string, 343; collecting a 
body, 344; mutual work, 344; a gas, 345; an impulse, 346; a membrane, 
347; a couple, 348 ; bending a rod or bridge, 349. 
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